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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In issuing a Second Edition of the following Work, 
the Translator gratefully acknowledges the favour with 
which the first edition was received, and would again urge 
upon Protestant Ministers, Principals of Schools, and 
Conductors of Bible Classes, the importance of making the 
History of the Reformation a subject of study among the 
young people under their direction, The narrative of 
D’Aubigné is so full of interest that it cannot fail to rivet 
their attention ; and it would be difficult to find any 
human comment better adapted to win both heart and 
mind towards the great doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
than that which is furnished in the experiences of Luther, 


Zwingle, and others of the Reformers, as here unfolded. 


14, AtBert Square, CLAPHAM RoaD. 
September, 1862. 
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HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
STATE OF THE CHURCH BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


Arrer Jesus ascended to heaven, his disciples, beginning 
at Jerusalem, went through the world, proclaiming Him as 
“the author of eternal salvation.” The Gospel, as Eusebius 
says, shone upon the earth like a sunbeam. Life began to 
breathe over the vast field of death, A new people was 
formed, in whom such purity, self-denial, and love were seen, 
as the world could not even conceive. This divine religion 
differed from any of the human systems which it put to 
flight, especially in two of its principles,—the one relating 
to its ministers, the other to its doctrines. 

Pagans had regarded their priests almost as gods, Jesus 
Christ. dethroned those living idols, brought the soul into 
direct contact with the Source of Truth, and declared 
Himself to be the only master, the only mediator. “One is 
your master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

In regard to doctrine, human systems had taught that 
salvation was of man ; it was to be obtained as a reward, 
and its price was fixed. The religion of Christ asserted that 
salvation came from God, as the gift of His grace. 
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These two principles,—that Christ is the only mediator, 
and that salvation is by grace alone,—are bound up with 
the very life of Christianity, and on their preservation or 
their loss depended its greatness or its fall. At the outset 
both reigned. Let us see how they were lost. 

The writings of the apostles foretold that, from the midst 
of the followers of Jesus, a power would rise and overturn 
the simple order by which they were united as “ brethren” 
(2 Thess. ii. 2). And so it came to pass. The first pastors 
in Rome soon began to seek the conversion of the towns 
and villages around; and as provincial churches rose up, 
they often looked, in cases of difficulty, to the metropolis 
for advice and help. This natural union, however, soon 
degenerated into dependence. The superiority thus freely 
conceded became regarded as a right, and by degrees the 
pastors in Rome, having first obtained authority over the 
churches, in places subject to the civil power of the Roman 
prefect, gave themselves up more and more to the passion 
for power, till, in the third century, they threw out the idea 
of one central authority that should hold all Christendom in 
its grasp. The first pretext put forward, as the ground of this 
demand, was the desirableness of an outward unity in the 
whole Church ; and the next, which easily followed, was 
the necessity of one visible Head. 

The bond which had united Christians together was a 
living faith in the heart, that made them all cling to Christ ; 
but now it was said that Christ gave the grace of His Holy 
Spirit to the apostles, and the apostles to the bishops, and 
it could only be received through that order. When any 
of the disciples of Jesus indulged the idea of being chief 
among the rest, the Lord sharply rebuked them. But now 
the primacy of St. Peter was invented, and he and his pre- 
tended successors in Rome were saluted as the Heads of the 
Church ! 

During the first three centuries, the churches of Alex- 
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andria, Rome, and Antioch enjoyed a peculiar respect, and 
their bishops at length received the title of Patriarchs. 
Constantinople also attained the same dignity. But when 
Mahomet swept away the sees of Alexandria and Antioch, 
and Constantinople fell, Rome was left without a rival. 

It is true that sometimes particular churches protested. 
Bold voices were heard, especially in proconsular Africa and 
the East, asserting independence ; but Rome soon found 
means to stifle their cries. Princes, whose thrones were 
shaken by the storms of the times, offered her their aid 
if she would support them in return. They gave her souls 
on easy terms, hoping she would help them to an easy settle- 
ment with their enemies ; and Rome could not be the loser. 
The power of the emperors in Italy grew weaker and weaker, 
and the bishops of Rome took care to secure the advantage. 
The barbarians from the forests of the North, who had 
wandered into the western countries for a home, knowing 
nothing of spiritual Christianity, but admiring a religion of 
outward pomp, threw themselves at the feet of the grand 
priest of Rome. The nations of the West soon followed 
their example. First the Vandals, then the Ostrogoths, 
shortly after the Burgundians and Alans, then the Visi- 
goths, and lastly the Lombards and Anglo-Saxons, bent the 
knee to the Roman pontiff. France, too, was gained in the 
very hour of Rome’s greatest peril. In the eighth century, 
when the Arab followers of Mahomet were close upon the 
confines of Italy, and the Lombards in revolt were bran- 
dishing their swords at the gates of the eternal city, Rome 
looked around her in dismay, and threw herself into the 
arms of the French. She offered her support to Pepin the 
Usurper, and in return for her services, he proclaimed him- 
self the Defender of the “ Republic of God.” He wrested 
from the Lombards what they had seized from the Emperor ; 
but instead of restoring the reconquered cities to their 
former possessor, he handed their keys to the Holy Father, 
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and declared that it was not fora man he had taken up 
arms, but to obtain from God the remission of his sins, and 
to do homage to St. Peter. Thus France established the 
temporal power of the popes. 

Charlemagne, Pepin’s son, appears, the first time he 
ascends the basilic of St. Peter, devoutly kissing the steps ; 
the second time he presents himself, he is master of the 
Western empire; and, in the year 800, Leo III, deter- 
mining to confer the rank on the man who had gained 
the power, placed on his head the crown of the Roman 
emperors. He, however, left to his successors only the 
wreck of his own dominion, and, as disunion everywhere 
weakened the civil authority, Rome seized the opportunity 
to exalt herself. 

The Decretals of Isidorus were now produced. They 
were a collection of pretended decrees, in which the most 
ancient bishops, the contemporaries of Tacitus and Quin- 
tilian, were made to speak the barbarous Latin of the ninth 
century ; the customs and laws of France were gravely 
attributed to the Romans in the time of the emperors ; 
and popes were made to quote the Bible translation of 
Jerome, though they lived one, two, or three centuries be- 
fore him. The object of the author was to prove that all 
bishops derive their authority from the bishop of Rome, 
who held his own immediately from Christ. This impudent 
forgery was for ages the arsenal of Rome. But, for a while, 
its effect was neutralized by the crimes of the pontiffs 
themselves. That throne, which pretended to tower above 
the majesty of kings, grovelled in the filth of vice. Dis- 
solute women, at this time, reigned in the imperial city, 
and placed in the chair of St. Peter their lovers, their sons, 
and their grandsons. These too authentic scandals have, 
perhaps, given birth to the legend of Pope Joan. 

Rome became one vast scene of disorder. In 1033, a boy 
twelve years of age, brought up in profligacy, was made 
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pope, under the name of Benedict IX., and crowned a life 
of the basest wickedness by selling the popedom. 

The German emperors, at length, swept some of these 
abuses away with the sword. In 1046, Henry III. deposed 
three rival popes, and after that, four popes succeeded one 
another, who were all Germans, named by the Emperor. 
Reform of course followed. But with this the Church 
again rose to greater power than ever, till Hildebrand 
struck out the daring idea that the Pope, as the vicar of 
Christ, should be the monarch of the world. 

Under the title of Gregory VII., Hildebrand defied all 
the kingdoms and princedoms of the earth, and was rapidly 
realizing his dream of a universal spiritual empire, when 
Rome was taken, and he was obliged to flee. The succes- 
sors of Hildebrand seized upon the kingdom he had con- 
quered, in the same spirit of unhallowed ambition, and the 
crowned priest—a sad contrast to the spirit of Christian 
humility and love— looked down upon the kingdoms of 
Christendom as tributaries and serfs. 

Thus everything in the Church was changed. At first 
it was a community of brethren having humble pastors to 
guide them, and all Christians were priests of the living 
God (1 Peter, ii. 9). Now a proud head had raised itself 
among these pastors, and an iron hand compelled every one, 
great and little, rich and poor, freeman and slave, to wear 
its yoke. The holy and primitive equality of souls before 
God was lost. Christianity, at the command of a man, was 
divided into two unequal ranks ; on the one side, a caste 
of priests who dared to usurp the name of “the Church ;” 
on the other, a people bound hand and foot, and silenced. 
Every tribe, language, and nation of Christendom bowed 
down to a spiritual king who had received power to 
conquer. 

Side by side with this great evil there grew up a fearful 
error in doctrine. The people of Jerusalem, of Asia, of 
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Greece, and of Rome, in the times of the first emperors, heard 
the joyful words, “By grace ye are saved through faith ; 
it is the gift of God.” Many guilty souls believed these 
tidings of peace, and drew near to Him who is the giver of 
peace. But soon a grand mistake arose as to the nature 
of the faith that saves. Faith, according to St. Paul, is the 
means by which the whole being of the believer receives 
the salvation which Christ has obtained for him; and thus 
it invariably leads to new affections and new works, This 
practical character of faith was by degrees forgotten. Good 
works, instead of being regarded as always flowing from it, 
were placed by its side, and it was asserted that the sinner 
is saved by faith and by works, This was like taking the 
soul from the body ; it was a death-blow to real religion. 

Another great error was introduced by Pelagius, who 
taught that human nature is not fallen, and that, having 
received the power of doing what is right, we have only to 
will in order to perform it. If goodness consists in outward 
actions, Pelagius is right. But if we look to the sources 
whence these outward actions spring, we find, in everything 
that man does, self-seeking, forgetfulness of God, impurity, 
and want of power. The danger of this system was that, 
in placing the principle of goodness not within but without, 
it gave an extraordinary value to enforced observances and 
acts of penance. The more of these men did, the holier they 
were ; they won heaven by them ; and, ere long, some men 
were supposed to have gone further in holiness than was 
required, The pride of the human heart professed to merit 
what God wished to bestow, and sought within itself the 
salvation which Christianity brought to it all perfect from 
heaven, 

Salvation, thus taken out of the hands of God, fell into 
the hands of the priests. Souls thirsting for pardon were 
no longer directed to Heaven, but to the Church, and, above 
all, to its so-called Head. The Roman pontiff took the 
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place of God. Thence came the authority of the popes, 
and thence unutterable abuses. Saints and martyrs were 
regarded as intercessors; they were addressed in prayer, 
and their aid was invoked in all the trials of life. Man was 
turned away from God, and pointed only to himself. 

Penance, too, which at first consisted in certain public 
signs of repentance, required by the Church of those whom 
she had excluded, and who desired to be restored to her 
communion, was now considered as a punishment which 
should be endured in order to gain the pardon of God. 
From the days of Tertullian, in the third century, deeds of 
penance became multiplied. It was held necessary to fast, 
to go barefoot, to wear no linen, to leave one’s home t¢ 
wander in foreign lands, or to retire into convent life, and 
to practise many other severities. In the eleventh century, 
voluntary flagellations were added to all this. In Italy they 
became the object of a downright mania. Nobles and serfs, 
young and old, to the very children of five years, two by 
two, in hundreds, in thousands, in tens of thousands, tra- 
versed the cities, the towns, and the villages to visit the 
churches, wearing but one scanty garment even in the depth 
of winter, and flogging themselves so unmercifully, that 
their cries and groans forced tears from the eyes of all who 
heard them. 

The priests were ready with their remedy. They had 
invented a system of exchange, which soon became cele- 
brated under the name of Indulgences, They said to the 
people, “You cannot, O penitents, perform the tasks im- 
posed upon you. We, the priests of God, and your pastors, 
will take this heavy burden on ourselves, Who will fast 
better than we? Who will kneel and repeat psalms with 
more merit than we?” And then came the hire of the 
workman. For a fast, a rich man must pay so much; if 
less rich, so much ; if poor, so much ; and in the same way 
other priestly services were to be bought. 
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Bold voices exclaimed against this traffic, but in vain. 
The Pope soon perceived the advantages he might gain 
from it. He was more and more in want of money, and 
here was an easy method of filling his coffers. The priests 
heaped heavier and heavier penalties upon the people, until, 
not satisfied with a trade that only lasted them during the 
sinner’s life, they followed him into the unseen world, and 
declared that such sins as could not be atoned for on earth 
must be expiated in purgatory. 

The philosophers of Alexandria had spoken of a fire 
wherein men ought to be purified; and now Rome set 
forth this as a doctrine of the Church, adding that indul- 
gences could deliver souls from this intermediate state, in 
which otherwise their sins would detain them. Nothing 
was omitted to inspire fear. Man is prompted by his own 
nature to dread an unknown future. But this dread was 
worked upon and augmented. The torments of those who 
had become a prey to the purifying power were painted in 
horrible colours. We still see, in many Roman Catholic 
countries, paintings of that description exhibited in the 
churches, or in the main thoroughfares, in which wretched 
souls, in the midst of ardent flames, agonizingly implore 
relief. Who could withhold the price of a ransom? So 
the revolting trade went on, pope after pope finding new 
methods of increasing it, till, in the year 1300, Boniface VIII. 
published a bull, announcing that, every hundred years, 
all who presented themselves at Rome should receive a 
plenary indulgence, From Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
France, Germany, Hungary, from everywhere, the tide set 
in. In one month they counted in Rome 200,000 pilgrims, 
All these brought rich offerings, and the Roman treasury was 
rapidly filled. The next thing was to fix the return of the 
jubilee at fifty, then at thirty-three, and lastly at twenty-five 
years. Then, for the greater convenience of the pur- 
chasers, and for the greater profit of the vendors, both the 
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jubilee and its indulgences were given to every place in 
Christendom. 

The following picture, drawn by Myconius, who was for a 
long time a monk, and afterwards a fellow-labourer with 
Luther, will furnish some additional idea of the state of 
religion at that period :— 

“The sufferings and merits of Chrisi were treated as a 
vain story. Christ was a severe judge, ready to condemn 
all who had not recourse to the intercession of the saints or 
to the indulgences of the popes. In His place, as interces- 
sors, appeared first the Virgin Mary, and then a catalogue 
of saints to which the popes were incessantly adding new 
names. These mediators only granted their prayers to such as 
had deserved well of the orders founded by them. To secure 
this privilege, it was necessary to do, not what God com- 
mands in His Word, but a great number of works invented 
by monks and priests, and which brought them in plenty of 
money, such as Ave Marias, prayers of St. Ursula, and of 
St. Bridget. It was necessary to sing and to cry day and 
night. There were as many places of pilgrimage as there 
were mountains, forests, or valleys. But it was possible to pur- 
chase exemption from this trouble. People therefore carried 
to the convents and to the priests money, and whatever 
might be of any value,—fowls, geese, ducks, eggs, wax, 
straw, butter, cheese. Then the chants resounded, the bells 
pealed, perfumes filled the sanctuary, sacrifices were offered, 
the kitchens were crammed full, glasses chinked, and masses 
terminated and covered over all these pious works, The 
bishops did not preach, but they consecrated priests, bells, 
monks, churches, chapels, images, books, cemeteries; and 
all this was a source of large revenues. Bones, arms, feet, 
were preserved in gold or silver boxes: they were pre- 
sented to be kissed during mass ; and this also was a source 
of great profit. 

“ All these people maintained that the Pope, being in the 
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place of God, was infallible, and they would not endure any 
contradiction.” 

And yet, what a spectacle was presented in the pontifical 
chair itself! Rodrigo Borgia, one of the most abandoned of 
men, was living in Rome as an archbishop when the throne 
became vacant by the death of Innocent VIII. Rodrigo 
secured it by buying each cardinal at a regular price, and 
was crowned under the name of Alexander VI. On his 
coronation-day he appointed his son Cesar, a youth of fero- 
cious temper and of the most profligate habits, archbishop 
of Valentia and bishop of Pampeluna. One of the first 
things this Cesar did was to murder his brother, because 
the father had given him a dukedom which he desired to 
enjoy. The next thing was to strangle his brother-in-law, 
who stood in his way ; and not satisfied with this, he singled 
out a favourite of his father’s, whom he looked upon asa 
rival, pursued him to the presence-chamber, where he had 
taken refuge, and there stabbed him, so that his blood 
spirted in the Pontiff’s face. 

Nor was the Pope himself less guilty. The impure groves 
of antiquity probably never saw the like of the wickedness 
perpetrated under his roof. And his end was worthy of his 
shameful career. He had prepared poison for a rich car- 
dinal in a small box of sweets which were to be served after 
a sumptuous repast. The cardinal, however, being put on 
his guard, bribed the steward, and the poisoned box was 
put before Alexander, who ate of it and died. Historians 
add that “the whole city ran to see the dead viper, and 
could not get enough of the sight.” 

Thus the clergy had disgraced both religion and them- 
selves. Well might Luther exclaim, “The ecclesiastical 
state is opposed to God and to His glory. The people well 
know this, and but too well do they show it by the many 
songs, proverbs, and jests against priests which are current 
among the lower classes, and by all those caricatures of 
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monks and priests which we see on all the walls. Every 
man feels disgust when he sees or hears of an ecclesiastic.” 

The evil had spread through all ranks, Corruption of 
manners kept pace with corruption of faith, and a mystery 
of iniquity lay like an incubus on the enslaved Church of 
Christ. 

Another evil resulting from the loss of the fundamental 
doctrine of the Gospel was the ignorance of the priests. Their 
principal business being to dispense indulgences, it was no 
longer necessary to study the Scriptures, and even the 
higher clergy sank into utter neglect of all learning. If 
there was here and there amongst them some knowledge, it 
did not relate to the sacred writings, The Ciceronians of 
Italy affected a great contempt for the Bible on account of 
its style. Cardinal Bembo, having one day found the 
estimable Sadolet engaged on a translation of the Epistle to 
the Romans, said, “ Put away this child’s play ; such trifles 
do not become a man of gravity.” A bishop of Dunfeld 
congratulated himself that he had never learned either 
Greek or Hebrew; while the monks contended that all 
heresies sprang out of these languages, and especially out of 
the Greek. “The New Testament,” said one of them, “is a 
book full of serpents and briers.” “The Greek,” he con- 
tinued, “is a new language, recently invented, and we ought 
specially to beware of it ; as to Hebrew, my dear brethren, 
it is certain that all who learn it, that very instant become 
Jews.” Thomas Lenacre, a celebrated ecclesiastic, who was 
a great swearer, had never read the New Testament. In 
his latter days (1524) he caused a copy to be brought to 
him, but instantly flung it from him with an oath, because 
on opening it he lighted on the words, “ Swear not at all.” 
The Faculty of Theology in Paris did not hesitate to say 
before the Parliament, “It is all over with religion, if the 
study of Greek and Hebrew is allowed.” 

Such were some of the consequences of the system under 
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which Christendom then groaned. The vital doctrines of 
the Scriptures had nearly disappeared. The strength of the 
Church had been wasted, and its body lay stretched upon 
that part of the earth which the Roman empire had occu- 
pied, enfeebled, exhausted, and all but lifeless. 


CHAPTER IIL 
PREPARATIONS. 


For ages a universal cry had been calling for reform in 
the Church, and every human power had attempted it. But 
God alone was able to effect it. 

First, the princes strove with Rome. The whole power 
of the Hohenstaufen, those heroes who wore the imperial 
crown, seemed devoted to humbling and reforming Rome, 
to delivering the nations, and Germany in particular, from 
itsspower. But the castle of Canozzo reveals to us what 
availed the strength of the Emperor against the usurping 
Head of the Church. A renowned prince, the emperor 
Henry IV., after having long and vainly striven against 
Rome, was reduced to pass three days and three nights in 
the ditches of this Italian fortress, exposed to the winter 
frosts, stripped of his imperial garments, without shoes, 
co ered with a little wool, imploring, with cries choked by 
his tears, the pity of Hildebrand, who, after the infliction of 
those three miserable nights, condescended to pardon him. 
Such was the power of the great men of the earth, of the 
kings and emperors of the world, when arrayed against 
Rome! 

The next opponents of the papacy were men of genius 
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and learning,—an order, perhaps, still more to be feared. 
When literature revived in Italy, it delivered a vehement 
protest against Popery. Dante, the father of Italian poetry, 
daringly placed the most powerful popes in his hell. 
Petrarch invoked the succour of his age and the power 
of Charles V. to restore the primitive constitution of the 
Church. Lorenzo Valla, one of the most illustrious men in 
Italy, attacked the pretensions of the popes and their pre- 
tended inheritance from Constantine. A legion of poets 
and philosophers followed in the same steps. But vain 
were all these efforts. Pope Leo X. engaged literature, 
poetry, the sciences, and the arts among the supports and 
retinue of his court, and made them approach and kiss his 
feet. So much for the power of literature and philosophy 
against Rome ! 

At last, an adversary appeared that seemed more likely 
to reform the Church. It was the Church herself. Cries 
for reform, repeated on all sides, and resounding for ages, 
were taken up by the most imposing of ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, the Council of Constance. An immense number of 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 1,800 priests and doctors in 
theology, the Emperor with a suite of a thousand persons, 
the elector of Saxony, the elector Palatine, the dukes of 
Bavaria and Austria, and the ambassadors of all the powers, 
gave to this assembly such an authority as had never been 
known before. Everything yielded to it. With one hand 
it deposed three popes at once, while with the other it de- 
livered John Hiiss to the flames. A committee, composed 
of deputies from all nations, was named to propose a fun- 
damental reform. The emperor Sigismund supported this 
design with all the weight of his power. There was but 
one voice in the whole council. All the cardinals swore 
that whichever of them should be elected pope should not 
dismiss the assembly, nor quit Constance, till the reform 
‘demanded was accomplished. 
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Colonna was chosen under the name of Martin V. This 
was the decisive moment for the reform of the Church. 
The Emperor, the princes, all the prelates and nations of 
Christendom, awaited it with inconceivable desire. 

No sooner was the tiara placed on Martin’s head, than 
he exclaimed: “ The Council is closed!” Sigismund and 
the Church uttered a cry of surprise, indignation, and grief; 
but the cry was lost in air. On the sixteenth of May, 
1418, the Pope, decked with all the pontifical ornaments, 
mounted a mule richly caparisoned. The Emperor was on 
his right, the elector of Brandenburg on his left, each holding 
one of his reins ; four counts supported a magnificent canopy 
over his head ; several princes all round bore up the trappings 
of his mule; a mounted suite of forty thousand persons, 
—nobles, knights, and ecclesiastics of every degree,— 
solemnly escorted the pontiff beyond the walls of Constance. 
Rome inwardly laughed at the Christendom around her, 
while she showed her spell to be of such a nature, that to 
break it, needed another might than that of emperors, kings, 
bishops, and doctors, with all the science, and all the power 
of the age and the Church. 

Still the Church remained the Church, though fallen, and 
ever more and more captive. It was always the most potent 
friend of man. Its hands, though tied, could still bless. 
Some noble servan.3 of Jesus Christ diffused a beneficent 
light in those days; and in the humblest convent, and in the 
most secluded parish, there were poor monks and poor 
priests to comfort the sorrowful. 

In the ninth century, the Archbishop Claude de Turin, 
and in the twelfth Pierre of Bruges, his disciple Henri, 
and Arnold of Brescia, in France and in Italy, sought to 
re-establish the adoration of God in spirit and in truth. But 
they sought this too much in the mere absence of images 
and external practices. The Mystics, though they had not a 
clear view of the doctrine of justification by faith, while 
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they sought holiness of heart, justice of life, and tranquil 
communion with God, cast looks of sadness and dismay upon 
the desolations of the Church. They endeavoured to turn 
men from the vain mechanism of outward worship, and 
from the noise and show of ceremonies, to the inward repose 
of a soul that seeks all its happiness in God. 

Far superior to the Mystics for purity of doctrine, the 
Waldenses form a long chain of witnesses to the truth. From 
the heights of the Piedmont Alps, they protested during a 
series of ages, against the superstitionsof Rome. Their con- 
fession sets forth, that “ they contend for the living hope 
which they have in God through Christ, for regeneration and 
internal renovation through faith, hope, and charity; for the 
meritsof Christ and forthe all-sufficiency of His grace and His 
justice.” Still, this first truth of salvation by grace, which 
should have towered, like Mont Blanc among the Alps, over all 
the other doctrines, was not sufficiently exalted in theirsystem. 

Pierre Vaud, or Valdo, a rich merchant in Lyons, in the 
year 1170, sold all his goods and gave the produce to the 
poor. Though he commenced with the branches, not with 
the roots, he and his friends sought to re-establish a primi- 
tive Christianity, and his word was powerful, because he 
drew it from the Scriptures. 

In. 1360, Wickliffe appears in England, and appeals from 
the Pope to the Word of God. John Hiiss, who entreats of 
Christ to give him grace to glory in nothing but His cross, 
speaks in Bohemia, a century before Luther in Saxony. He 
attacks the scandalous vices of the clergy rather than the 
errors of the Church ; but he isthe John the Baptist of the 
Reformation ; and the flames that consumed his body, spread 
a vast light through the darkness, which was not soon to be 
extinguished. John Hiiss did more ; prophetic words issued 
from his dungeon. He foresaw that a real reformation was ag 
hand, One night he believed he saw from the bottom of his 
dungeon the images of Jesus Christ, which he had caused to 
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be painted on the walls of his oratory, obliterated by the 
Pope and the bishops. The dream afflicted him; but the 
next day he saw several painters at work, restoring the 
pictures, making them more vivid than before, and adding 
to their number. This done, the painters, surrounded by 
a great crowd of people, exclaimed: “ Now let the popes 
and the bishops come; they will never efface them 
again.” 

“ And many people rejoiced in Bethlehem, and I along 
with them,” adds John Hiiss. ‘“ Occupy yourself with your 
defence, rather than with your dreams,” said his faithful 
friend the Knight of Chlum, to whom he had communicated 
the circumstance. “ I am not a dreamer,” he replied; “ but 
Thold this for certain, that the image of Christ shall never 
be effaced. They have wished to destroy it; but it shall be 
painted afresh in hearts by preachers abler than I. The 
nation that loves Christ will rejoice at this, and I, awaking 
from amongst the dead, and reviving, as it were, from the 
grave,—I shall thrill with great joy !” 

Anselm of Canterbury, in a writing in which he teaches 
how to die, says to the dying: “ Look only to the merit of 
Jesus Christ.”. A monk named Arnoldi, every day in his 
quiet cell, offers up the prayer: “ O Lord Jesus Christ, I 
believe that thou alone art my redemption and my justice.” 
A pious bishop of Basle, Christopher of Utenheim, causes his 
name to be written on a picture painted on glass, which is 
still at Basle, and encircles it with this device, which he 
desires to have always before his eyes: “ My hope is the 
Cross of Christ : I seek grace, and not works.” A poor 
Carthusian brother Martin writes a touching confession, in 
which he says: “O God, most charitable! I know that I 
cannot be saved, and satisfy thy justice otherwise than 
through the merit, the very innocent passion, and the death 
of thy well-beloved Son. Holy Jesus! all my salvation is 
in thy hands. Thou canst not turn from me the hands of thy 
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love, for they have created, formed, redeemed me ! Thou hast 
inscribed my name with a pen of iron, with great mercy, and 
indelibly, on thy side, on thy hands and on thy feet, &. dc.” 
The piety of the good Carthusian would never have been 
known, but that when an old dwelling, which had formed 
part of the convent in Basle, was taken down in the year 
1776, the confession was found in a wooden box which his 
own hands must have placed in the wall of his cell. How 
many convents have concealed such treasures ! 

These holy men possessed their faith only for themselves, 
and knew not how to communicate it to others. They 
could, more or less, adopt the words in Martin’s box: “If 
I cannot confess these things with my tongue, yet I confess 
them with my heart and my pen.” The word of truth was 
in the sanctuary of some pious souls, but it had not free 
course in the world. Still, though the pure doctrine of 
salvation was not loudly proclaimed, the abuses that dis- 
honoured it were fearlessly protested against in the very 
bosom of the Church of Rome. 

Scarcely had the councils of Constance and Basle, which 
condemned Hiiss and his followers, broken up, when men of 
a noble spirit, revolting at the abominations of the Papacy, 
arose like the prophets under the Old Testament, sending 
forth voices of thunder, and with a similar fate. Their blood 
was poured out, and their ashes were scattered to the wind. 

Thomas Conecte, a Carmelite, appears in Flanders, plead- 
ing for a reformation, and saying that “if people will serve 
God they must not fear the excommunications of the Pope.” 
Flanders hears with enthusiasm, but Rome burns him. 
Andrew, archbishop of Crayn, and a cardinal, being at Rome 
as ambassador from the Emperor, discovers, to his own 
amazement, that the holiness of the Pope is a mere fable, 
and expostulates with Sextus VI. He is answered with 
movkery and persecution. 

Yhe Dominican Jerome Savonarola preaches in Florence 
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in 1497. His thrilling voice, glowing countenance, and 
charming action, captivate the hearts of his hearers. 
“The Church,” he exclaims, “ must be renewed!” And he 
sets forth the grand principle which alone can restore its 
life: “God forgives man his sin, and justifies him in the 
way of mercy. ... Wherefore, O God, I seek Thy mercy, 
and I do not bring Thee my own righteousness: the moment 
Thou justifiest me by Thy grace, Thy righteousness belongs 
to me ; for grace is the righteousness of God!” Rome soon 
answered him in her own way, with torture and faggot. 

John Laillier, a doctor of the Sorbonne, in 1484 declares, 
“The Roman Church is not the head of other Churches. 
You ought to keep the commands of God and of the 
Apostles ; and as to the commands of all the bishops and 
other lords of the Church, care no more for them than you 
would for a straw ; they have ruined the church by their 
tricks.” 

John of Wessalia, a doctor of theology in Erfurth, a man 
of great intellect and courage, proclaims the Holy Scriptures 
to be the only source of faith. “ What audacity,” he says, 
“in the successors of the Apostles to order, not what Christ 
has appointed in his holy books, but what they themselves 
devised, when carried away, as they now are, by a thirst for 
money or a rage for power? I despise the Pope, the 
Church, and the councils, and I extol Jesus Christ !” 
Wessalia, who had gradually arrived at these convictions, 
boldly announces them from the pulpit, and enters into com- 
munications with the Hiissites. Feeble, bent with age, 
and wasted by disease, the brave old man, with tottering 
step, appears before the Inquisition, and in 1482 dies in its 
dungeons. 

Near the same time John de Goch, prior at Malines, 
maintains that “Canonical scripture alone deserves full 
faith, and has an irrefragable authority. The writings of 
the ancient fathers are of authority only in so far a» they 
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are conformable to canonical truth.” “There is truth,” he 
continues, “in the common saying, ‘ What a monk dares un- 
dertake, Satan would blush to think.” 

Thus, as the Reformation approaches, the voices that 
proclaim the truth are multiplied, and not only among 
teachers, but among the people... The doctrines of Wickliffe, 
proceeding from Oxford, had’ spread over a large portion of 
Europe. The Bohemian Christians, whose faith was that 
Christ Himself, not Peter and his successor, is the rock on 
which the Church is built, lad missionaries among the 
different nations who spoke their languages, and so drew 
adherents around them. And at the end of the fifteenth 
century several doctors in the Church foresaw the impend. 
ing change. 

Andrew Proles, provincial of the Augustins, who for more 
than fifty years presided over that body, when assembled 
with his friars, often stopped during the reading of the Word 
of God, and, addressing the listening monks, said, “ Brethren, 
you hear the testimony of Holy Scripture. It declares that 
by grace we are what we are. Oh! brethren, Christianity 
has need of a great and bold reformation, and I already see 
its approach.” Then the monks exclaimed, “ Why do not 
you yourself begin it, and oppose all these errors ?”—“ You 
see, my brethren,” the old man replied, “that [I am weighed 
down with years and feeble in body, and possess not the 
knowledge, talent, and eloquence which so important a 
matter requires. But God will raise up a hero, whose age, 
strength, talents, knowledge, genius, and eloquence, will 
place him in the first rank. He will begin the refor- 
mation, he will oppose error, and God will give him such 
courage that he will dare to resist the great.” 

John Hilten, a Franciscan monk at Eisenach, in Thuringia, 
and a great student of prophecy, went further. When thrown 
into prison on account of his writings, his advanced age and 
the filthiness of his dungeon bringing on a dangerous illnoss, 
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he sent for the friar superintendent, who at once began to 
rebuke him harshly for his doctrine and his attacks on the 
abuses of monastic life. Hilten, forgetting his illness, and 
fetching a deep sigh, said, “I calmly submit to your in- 
justice, for the love of Christ. But another will come in the 
year of the Lord 1516; he will destroy you, and you will 
not be able to stand against him.” Luther was born not long 
after, a short distance from Hilten’s dungeon ; commenced his 
studies in the same town where the monk was prisoner, and 
publicly engaged in the Reformation only a year later than 
this singular prophecy had stated. 

Of all the Electors in the empire of that period, the most 
powerfu’ was Frederick of Saxony, surnamed “The Wise.” 
His authority, wealth, liberality, and magnificence, elevated 
him above his equals. God chose him to be, as it were, 
a tree, under whose shelter the first shoots from the seed 
of truth might grow up without being torr by the tem- 
pests around. 

Born at Torgau in 1463, from his youth he displayed 
ouch love for the sciences, for philosophy, and for religion. 
Having succeeded, with his brother John, in 1487 to the 
hereditary states of the family, he received the electoral 
dignity from the Emperor, and in 1493 undertooka pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. He returned, “ Knight of the Holy Sepul- 
shre,” to Saxony in the middle of the following year, and in 
1502 he founded the university of Wittemberg, which was 
to be the nursery of the Reformation. 

When the light appeared, Frederick embraced no party, 
but considered that he was called to guard that light. He 
was specially fitted for this, as he was held in general 
esteem, and possessed the confidence of Maximilian to such 
an extent, that he used to represent the Emperor in his 
absence. At the same time, he felt ip his heart the power 
of the Word of God. One day when Staupitz, the vicar- 
general, was with him, the conversation turned upon those 
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who filled the people’s ears with idle declamations. “ All 
discourses,” said the Elector, “ which consist only of subtle- 
ties and human traditions, are marvellously cold, nerveless 
and feeble. The Holy Scriptures alone are clothed with so 
much power and majesty, that making all our clever machi- 
nery of reasoning fall to pieces, they compel us to say, 
‘Never man spake like this!’” Staupitz having declared 
his full concurrence with these views, the Elector warmly 
grasped his hand, and said, “Promise me that you will 
always think so.” 

Frederick was just the kind of prince required at the com- 
mencement of the Reformation. He was moderate, but 
firm. He put in practice the advice of Gamaliel : “If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought ; but 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” He waited for 
God. “Matters,” he said, “are come to such a pass, that 
man can do no more ; God alone must act. To His mighty 
hand, therefore, we commit these great events, which are 
too difficult for us.” 

Maximilian, who wore the imperial crown from 1493 to 
1519, may be reckoned amongst those who helped to open 
the way for the Reformation. He set an example to the 
other princes of the empire, and to all Germany, of enthu- 
siasm for literature and the sciences. He was less favour- 
able than any of them to the popes, and for some time he 
even entertained the idea of seizing on the popedom. 

Amongst the dignitaries of the Roman Church, too, there 
were venerable men whom sacred studies and a sincere devo- 
tion had prepared for the divine movement which was just 
about to take place. 

The Bishop of Augsburg knew and loved the truth ; but 
he ought to have sacrificed everything, and boldly confessed 
it. The Bishop of Wurtzburg, an upright, pious, and wise 
man, honoured by the Emperor and the princes, spoke freely 
against the corruption of the Church ; but he died in 1519. 
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The Bishop of Meissen was accustomed to say : .“ As often as 
I read the Bible, I find in it a different religion from that, 
which we are taught.” The Bishop of Breslau was called by 
Luther “the best of all the bishops of his age” ; but he 
died in 1520. The Bishop of Meaux contributed powerfully 
to the reformation of France. And who can say to what 
degree the enlightened piety of these bishops, and many 
others, paved the way for the great work in their own 
dioceses and beyond them ? 

Still, it was reserved for less mighty men to be the prin: 
cipal instruments in the preparation. The learned men 
named the Humamnists exercised the chief influence over the 
age. The spectacle presented by the revival of letters in 
those days was full of life. But in order that truth should 
conquer, it was necessary that her arms, should be drawn 
from the arsenals in which they had been laid aside for 
ages. Those arsenals were the iaspired.writings of the New 
and the Old Testament. It. was necessary. to revive the love 
and study of the sacred Greek and Hebrew literature. The 
man chosen by the, providence of God for this work was 
John Reuchlin, 

A very beautiful boy’s-voice was distinguished in the 
choir of the church at Pforzheim, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the Margrave of Baden. It was that of John 
Reuchlin, a young lad of agreeable manners and lively dis- 
position, the son of a respectable burgher in the place. 
The Margrave soon took him fully into his favour, and 
chose him, in 1473, to accompany his son Frederick to the 
university of Paris. Reuchlin arrived at the scene of the 
most celebrated school in all the Western world with a 
heart full of joy. Among the great men whom he met was 
John Wessel, surnamed the Light of the World, and the 
most remarkable of all the forerunners of the Reformation. 
He thus had an opportunity of studying, under able masters, 
the Greek and Hebrew of which he was one day to be the 
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restorer in the country of the Reformation. He copied 
Greek for the wealthy students, and thus earned the means 
of continuing his studies and of buying books. But from 
the mouth of John Wessel he hears other matters that 
make a deep impression on his mind: “ The popes may be 
mistaken, All human satisfactions are a blasphemy against 
Christ, who has perfectly reconciled and justified mankind. 
To God alone belongs the power of granting entire abso- 
lution. It is not necessary to confess our sins to the 
priests. There is no purgatory except God himself, who is 
8 consuming fire, and purifies from every stain.” 

Reuchlin, before he is twenty years of age, teaches philo- 
sophy, Greek, and Latin at Basle ; and, what was thought a 
prodigy in those days, a German was heard speaking Greek. 
Soon after, Eberhard, of Wurtemberg, called Reuchlin to 
Tiibingen, and thence took him to Italy. At Rome, when 
Eberhard received a solemn audience of the Pope, sur- 
rounded by his cardinals, Reuchlin pronounced a discourse 
in such pure and elegant Latin, that the assembly, expect- 
ing nothing like it from a barbarous German, was perfectly 
amazed, and the Pope exclaimed, “ Certainly, this man 
deserves to be set side by side with the greatest orators of 
France and Italy.” Ten years afterwards, he was obliged 
to take refuge at the court of the Elector Philip, at Heidel- 
berg, from the vengeance of Eberhard’s successor. Sent on 
an important mission to Rome by the Elector, in 1498, he 
employed all the time and money he could spare to make 
progress in Hebrew, and to purchase whatever Greek and 
Hebrew MSS. he could lay hands upon, that he might use 
them as so many torches to increase the light beginning to 
shine on his country. 

It was thus that the sons of rude Germany and those of 
antique and learned Greece encountered each other in the 
palaces of Rome, and increased each other’s intellectual 
treasures. God, when His designs require it, often brings 
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together in an instant things that seemed made to remain 
for ever far apart. 

Reuchlin, on his return to Germany, was allowed to 
re-enter Wurtemberg, and then it was especially that he 
accomplished those labours which were so useful to Luther 
and the Reformation. He translated and explained the 
penitential Psalms; he corrected the Vulgate; and, what 
above all constituted his merit and glory, he was the first to 
publish in Germany a Hebrew grammar and dictionary. 
By this work Reuchlin re-opened the long-closed books of 
the Old Testament, and thus erected a monument, as he 
himself says, “more durable than brass.” And it was not 
alone by his writings, but by his life, and particularly by his 
influence over the young, that he sought to advance the 
reign of truth. 

A young cousin of his, named Schwarzerd, came to study 
under his direction. Reuchlin, delighted at his genius and 
industry, adopted him, and spared nothing to make him a 
man useful to the Church and his native land. He rejoiced 
to see his work prosper, and deeming the German name 
Schwarzerd too barbarous, he translated it into Greek, 
according to the custom of the age, and named the young 
man Melancthon. This was the youth who became the 
illustrious friend of Luther. 

The peaceful Reuchlin soon found himself, against his 
will, hurried into a violent contest. In consequence of the 
spirit of justice and liberality which he manifested towards 
the Jews, in shielding many of their sacred books when 
they were ordered to be burned, his own writings were per- 
verted by the Dominican monks, he was accused of a secret 
leaning to Judaism, proclaimed a heretic, and threatened 
with the chains of the Inquisition. His defence only excited 
more bitter vengeance, and his works were condemned to 
the flames. He appealed to Pope Leo X. Leo reterred 
the case to Bishop Speier, who declared him innocent, and 
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sentenced the monks to the costs of the process. This 
affair made a great noise in Germany, and was, in fact, one 
of the preludes to the Reformation. 

Reuchlin was not twelve years old, when one of the 
greatest geniuses of those times was born. This was Ger- 
hard, of Rotterdam, who translated his own name into the 
Greek word Erasmus. Placed at school when less than 
four years of age, he soon attracted the admiration of his 
master, who, one day embracing him with delight, ex- 
claimed, “This child will reach the highest summits of 
knowledge!” Erasmus had just entered his teens, when 
his father and mother both died. Left alone in the world, 
and having a thorough aversion to the monastic life, 
which his friends would have forced him to adopt, he wan- 
dered to Paris, and in great poverty pursued his studies 
with the most indefatigable diligence. As soon as he 
earned a little money, he laid it out in purchasing Greek 
books first, and then clothes. In after-years it was his 
chief delight to assist studious youths who were poor. The 
habits of application which he acquired at this period fol- 
lowed him through life. Even while riding across the 
country on horseback, he would compose, and immediately 
on reaching an inn would commit his thoughts to paper. 
His famous “Eulogium on Folly,” a work for which the 
monks vowed implacable hatred against him, was written 
while on his way from Italy to England. Constantly sought 
after by princes, Erasmus was inexhaustible in excuses for 
escaping their invitations, and loved to earn his bread by 
correcting books for the printer, rather than to find himself 
surrounded by luxuries and courted with smiles in the mag- 
nificent palaces of Charles V., Henry VIII, and Francis L., 
or to deck his head with the cardinal’s hat which was 
offered him. From the year 1509 he taught in Oxford. 
In 1516 he arrived in Basle, and there established himself 
in 1521. 
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Erasmus diffused through his age a love of knowledge, 
and a spirit of inquiry and research. Protected by great 
prelates and princes, he exposed and combated the vices 
of the Church in the most skilful manner. He further 
sought to bring back theologians to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. “Iam firmly resolved,” he said, “to die in the 
study of the Scriptures ; in them are my joy and my peace.” 
He frankly avowed the faith of the Gospel, and his works 
did more than his words. He rendered important service 
to truth by publishing his critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment, which was the first, and for a long time the only one. 
It appeared in Basle in 1516, a year before the Reformation 
began. He did for the New Testament what Reuchlin did 
for the Old. Theologians could thenceforward read the 
Word of God in the original languages, and could recognize 
the purity of the doctrine of the reformers. Reuchlin and 
Erasmus restored the Bible to the learned ; Luther gave it 
to the people. 

But Erasmus was not a reformer, though he served as a 
bridge for others. Many who would have been startled by 
evangelical truths, presented in all their force and purity, 
suffered themselves to be drawn by him, and afterwards 
became most zealous promoters of the Reformation. “ Eras- 
mus knows very well how to point out errors,” Luther said, 
“but he knows not how to teach truth.” He was in the 
first place learned, and in the second only, Christian. He 
had too much vanity to obtain a decided influence over his 
age. He anxiously calculated the consequences which every 
step he took might bring on his own reputation. He was 
extremely fond of talking about himself and his own 
honours. “The Pope,” he wrote to an intimate friend, at 
the time when he declared himself against Luther—*“ The 
Pope has sent me a diploma full of his favour and honourable 
testimony. His secretary assures me that it is an unheard- 
of thing, and that the Pope has dictated it himself word for 
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word.” There was also a great deal of timidity in his cha- 
racter. . From his youth, the very name of death made him 
tremble. No sacrifice would have appeared to him too 
great to escape from a place where there was any contagious 
disease. His desire to enjoy the comforts of life surpassed 
even his vanity, and was the motive that made him reject 
many a brilliant offer. Accordingly, he made no preten- 
sions to class himself with the reformers. “If the corrupt 
morals of the court of Rome require some grand and speedy 
remedy,” he said, “this is not my business, nor that of those 
who resemble me.” He had not the strong faith that 
animated Luther. While Luther was ready to lay down 
his life for the truth, Erasmus ingenuously confessed :— 
“Others may pretend to the crown of martyrdom; as 
for me, I do not deem myself worthy of that honour, 
and, I fear, if any tumult arose, I should imitate Peter in 
his fall.” 

In the end, Erasmus knew not what party to side with. 
None satisfied him, and he feared them all. “It is dan- 
gerous to speak,” he observed, “and it is dangerous to keep 
silence.” Secundus Curio, in one of his works, describes 
two heavens, the Papist and the Christian ; he finds Erasmus 
in neither one nor the other, but discovers him moving 
in endless circles between the two. Such was Erasmus. 
How different he would have been had he given himself 
up wholly to the truth! But after having sought to effect 
some reforms with the approbation of the heads of the 
Church, having abandoned the Reformation for Rome when 
he saw that the two could not be reconciled, he lost himself 
mm the estimation of all parties. On the one hand, the 
Papists felt the injury he had done them, and did not for- 
give it; angered monks abused him from the pulpit, and 
a doctor of Constance had his portrait hung up in his study 
that he might spit in his face as often as he pleased. On 
the other, having forsaken the Gospel standard, he found 
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himself deprived of the affection of the most generous men 
of the times, and no doubt forfeited those heavenly consola- 
tions which God pours into the hearts of the good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. Poor Erasmus ! 

The awakening which we have seen amongst princes, 
bishops, and learned men was observable also amongst men 
of the world—lords, knights, and warriors. 

Ulrich von Hiitten, surnamed the Demosthenes of Ger- 
many on account of his philippics against popery, and no 
less distinguished by his writings than Ly his sword, formed 
a link between the men of letters and the cavaliers. He 
ran away from a convent at the age of sixteen, went to the 
university of Cologne, and applied himself to languages and 
poetry. Subsequently he led a wandering life, was present 
at the siege of Padua in 1313 as a common soldier, saw 
Rome in all her abuses, and, returning to Germany, com- 
posed a work, in which he maintained the necessity of 
putting an end to the papal tyranny by force. “There are,” 
says a traveller, who figures in this book, “three things 
which one generally brings away from Rome,—a bad con- 
science, a weak stomach, and an empty purse. There are 
three things which Rome does not believe in,—the immor- 
tality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and hell. 
There are three things in which Rome trades,—the grace of 
Christ, ecclesiastical dignities, and women.” The publica- 
tion of this work obliged Hiitten to fly from Maintz, and to 
seek protection in Brussels at the court of Charles V., who 
had quarrelled with the Pope. But, far from finding safety, 
he learned that the Pope had requested the Emperor 
to send Hiitten bound hand and foot to Rome. Indig- 
nant at this daring demand, he fled to the castle of 
Ebernberg, in which Francis von Sickingen offered an 
asylum to many individuals who afterwards became distin- 
guished as reformers. Among these were Martin Bucer, 
Aquila, Schwebel, and Aicolampadius ; so that Hiitten, witb 
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good reason, designated Ebernberg “the hostelry of the 
just.” 

Here it was that Hiitten’s fiery zeal dictated to him those 
very remarkable letters to Charles V., to Frederick the 
Elector of Saxony, to Albert archdeacon of Maintz, and to 
the princes and nobility ; letters which place him in the 
foremost rank among writers. And here too he composed 
works destined to be read and understood by the people, 
and to shed throughout every part of Germany a horror of 
Rome, and a love of liberty. Devoted tothe cause of the 
Reformer, his aim was to excite the nobility to take up 
arms for the gospel, and to wage war with the sword against 
Rome, which Luther sought to destroy only by the invin- 
cible power of the Truth. Still it is pleasing to find in 
Hiitten, in the midst of all this martial enthusiasm, signs of 
gentle and refined feeling. When his parents died, he gave 
up all the family property to his brothers, although he was 
the eldest, and begged them not to write to him, or send 
him any money, lest they should become exposed to the 
malice of his enemies. 

When the affair between Reuchlin and the Dominicans 
broke out in 1516,a curious satire appeared, entitled, “ Letters 
of some Obscure Men.” This work was generally attributed 
to Hiitten, and it is probable that he had much to do with it. 
It pretended to contain the effusions of certain monks on 
current affairs uf the day, and theological matters, and was 
written in their own barbarous Latin. They address the 
most silly and idle questions to their correspondent, a pro- 
fessor at Cologne ; they relate to him many of their droll 
and dissolute adventures, with several anecdotes about 
various heads of their party ; they give him the most unvar- 
nished proofs of their gross ignorance, their superstition, 
their unbelief, their vulgar and grovelling nature, and at 
the same time of their pride and fanatical spirit of persecu- 
tion. ‘he mixed hypocrisy and silliness of these letters 
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render them exceedingly comic ; and so natural is the whole 
composition, that the English Dominicans and Franciscans 
received it with great approval, believing it to be written in 
defence of their principles; and a prior of Brabant even 
purchased a great number of copies and sent them as 
presents to the most distinguished Dominicans. The monks 
however at length, incensed to the utmost, solicited the 
Pope for a bull against all who should read them. But 
Leo X. refused it, and they had to endure the generat 
ridicule and digest their wrath as best they could. Never 
did any work strike those pillars of popery a more terrible 
blow. But it was not by means of satires that the Gospel 
was to triumph. Luther utterly condemned them. <A 
friend having sent a similar work, he replied: “ Those 
trifles you have sent me, appear to me the product of an 
unbridled mind. I have laid them before a meeting of friends, 
who have all expressed the same opinion of them.” And 
in speaking of the same work to another correspondent, he 
says: “ They seem to be from the pen of the author who 
wrote the ‘Letters of Obscure Men.’ I approve of his 
desires, but not of his work ; for he does not abstain from 
abuse and insult.” This judgment is severe, but it shows 
what was Luther’s spirit, and how far he was above the men 
of his day. It must, however, be added, that he ae not 
always himself observe such wise maxims. 

Francis von Sickingen, deemed by many of his obit 
poraries worthy of the imperial crown, was another of those 
noble warriors who united the spirit of chivalry to the 
greatest love for the arts and sciences. He made war ox 
the Archbishop of Tréves, in order, as he said, “to open a 
door for the gospel.” In vain did Luther, who had already 
appeared, endeavour to dissuade him from the design. He 
attacked Tréves with 5,000 cavaliers and 1,000 foot. The 
brave Archbishop, aided by the Elector Palatine and the 
Landgrave of Hesse, forced him to retreat. In the follow- 
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ing spring, the allied princes came upon him in his castle of 
Landstein. After a bloody assault, Sickingen was com- 
pelled to sucrender. He had been mortally wounded. The 
three princes entered the fortress, searched through it, and at 
last found the intrepid soldier in a vault, lying on his death- 
bed. He stretched out his hand to the Elector without 
appearing to notice the other princes ; but the latter, over- 
whelmed him with questions and reproaches. “ Leave me 
at peace,” he said, “for I must now prepare to answer 
to a greater Lord than you.” When Luther heard of 
his death he exclaimed: “The Lord is just, but wonder- 
ful! It is not with the sword, that he will have His Gospel 
spread !” 

Another knight, Harmuth von Kronberg, a friend of 
Hiitten and of Sickingen, seems to have had more wisdom, and 
more knowledge of the truth. He wrote with great modera 
tion to Leo X. calling on him to surrender his secular power 
to the Emperor. Addressing his dependants like a father, he 
endeavoured to explain to them the gospel doctrine, and 
exhorted them to faith, obedience, and confidence in Jesus 
Christ, “who,” he added, “is the sovereign Lord of us all.” 
He resigned to the Emperor a pension of 200 ducats, because 
as he said, “ he would no longer serve him, who lent an ear to 
the enemies of truth.” Among his sayings we have met with 
the following, which appears to us to place him far above 
Hiitten and Sickingen: “ Our heavenly teacher, the Holy 
Ghost, can, when he will, teach us in one hour more of the 
faith that is in Jesus Christ, than we could learn in ten 
years at the university of Paris.” 

But it was not only on the steps of thrones, or in 
cathedrals and academies, that the friends of the Reformation 
were found. God, who prepared the hearts of the wise and 
mighty, prepared also in the homes of the people, many 
simple and humble men, who were one day to be servants 
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Among this number there was Hans Sachs, the son of a 
tailor in Nuremberg. The little education he had when a 
child was brought to a close by a severe illness, and he was 
afterwards apprenticed to a shoemaker. Young Hans 
availed himself of the leisure his occupation allowed his 
mind, to penetrate into that higher world which charmed 
him. Since the minstrel’s song had ceased in the feudal 
castle, it had sought and found an asylum among the burghers 
in the joyous cities of Germany. There existed a singing 
school at that time in the church at Nuremberg. Hans 
was among the pupils, and as he mingled his voice in 
the exercises, they opened his heart to religious impressions 
and contributed to form in him a taste for poetry and music. 
But the young man’s genius could not long be confined 
within the walls of his workshop. He wished to see for 
himself that world of which he had read so many things in 
books, and heard such tales from his companions, and which 
his fancy peopled with wonders. In 1511, carrying a few 
things on his back, he sets off, turning towards the south. 
Soon the young traveller falling in with some gay comrades, 
students roaming through the country, and encountering 
many a dangerous temptation, perceives within him the 
beginning of a formidable conflict. The allurements of life, 
and his pious resolutions, vie with each other. Trembling 
for the issue, he betakes himself to flight, and hides in the 
village of Wels, in Austria, where he lives in retirement, 
devoted to the cultivation of the fine arts. The Emperor 
Maximilian happening to pass through the place with a 
brilliant suite, the youthful poet suffers himself to be fasci- 
nated by the splendour of the court. The Emperor admits 
him into his hunting train, and Hans again forgets himself 
in the festive halls of the palace of Inspriick. But once 
more his conscience cries aloud, and immediately the young 
sportsman throws off his splendid hunting uniform, departs, 
and reaches first Schwats, then Munich. It was there that, 
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in 1514, at the age of fifteen, he sang to a remarkable air, 
his first hymn “ to the honour of God,” and was loaded with 
applause. Everywhere on his journey, he had occasion to 
observe numerous and sad proofs of the abuses under which 
religion groaned. 

Returning to Nuremberg, Hans established himself in 
business, married, and became the father of a family. When 
the Reformation broke out, he lent it an attentive ear. 
He seizes that Holy Scripture which had become dear to 
him as a poet, and in which he now no longer seeks images 
and subjects for song, but the light of truth, and to that 
truth he soon consecrates his lyre. From a humble work- 
shop, opposite one of the gates of the imperial city of 
Nuremberg, issue sounds that echo through all Germany, 
prepare the minds of her people for a new era, and 
everywhere render the great revolution then in progress 
dear to the nation. Perhaps it would be hard to say 
which did the more for it, the Elector of Saxony, ad- 
ministrator of the empire, or Hans Sachs the shoemaker 
of Nuremberg. 

Thus there was in those days, in every class of the com- 
munity, something that announced a Reformation. On 
every hand signs appeared, and events occurred, promising 
“a new time” to mankind. The recent intellectual disco- 
veries of the age had diffused a multitude of new ideas 
through every country, with inconceivable rapidity. It 
seemed as if the minds of men, which had slept for ages, 
would, by their activity, redeem the time they had lost, 
Great princes were on their thrones; the ancient colossus of 
Rome tottered beneath its own weight ; the old spirit of 
chivalry was leaving the earth, and giving place to a new 
spirit that breathed at once from the sanctuaries of know- 
ledge, and the dwellings of the poor. Printed speech haa 
taken to itself wings that carried it, as the wind wafts 
vertain seeds, into the remotest regions, The discovery of 
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the two Indies was widening the limits of the world. 
Everything betokened a great revolution. 

But whence was the blow to come that should strike 
down the old edifice, and cause a new one to rise from its 
ruins? No one knew. Who was wiser than Frederick 4 
Who more learned than Reuchlin? Who was more talented 
than Erasmus, more vigorous and keen than Hiitten? Who 
was braver than Sickingen, more virtuous than Kronberg ? 
And yet none of these knew. Learned men, princes, 
warriors, the Church itself, had all sapped some foundations, 
but they stopped there; and nowhere was the mighty 
hand apparent which God would employ as His own. All 
felt assured, however, that it must soon be seen. A few 
even professed that they had observed unfailing tokens of it 
in the stars. One party, beholding the miserable state 
of religion, announced the near approach of antichrist. 
Others, on the contrary, foretold an impending Reformation. 
The world waited—Luther appeared. 


CHAPTER III. 
LUTHER BEFORE HE WAS TWENTY-ONE. 


Aut was ready. God, who takes ages to prepare His work, 
accomplishes it when the hour is come, by the feeblest in- 
struments. Everything was to manifest that this work 
was not of man, but of God. The reformer Zwingle issued 
from the cabin of an Alpine shepherd ; Melancthon, the theo- 
logian of the Reformation, from the shop of an armourer; 
vad Luther fromthe cottage of a poor miner. 
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The first epoch in the life of man, that in which he is 
formed and developed under the hand of God, is always im- 
portant. It was especially so in Luther’s case; with him 
that period involved the whole Reformation. The several 
phases of the work followed. each other in the soul of him 
who was. to be its chief agent, before they were accomplished 
in the world. A knowledge of the reformation that took 
place in the heart of Luther affords the only key to the 
reformation of the Church... We must therefore study the 
reformation in Luther before we examine it in the events 
which changed the face of Christendom. 

John and Margaret Luther, a peasant couple, came from 
the neighbourhood of EHisenach, in Thuringia, and settled in 
the little town of Eisleben, in Saxony. John was a strictly 
moral, hard-working, respectable man, with a firmness of 
character that amounted to obstinacy. Possessing a higher 
degree of mental culture than most men of his class, he read 
a great deal. Books were scarce, but he let no opportunity 
pass of procuring them. . They were his relaxation in the, 
intervals. of leisure allowed from his severe and constant, 
labour... Margaret possessed the virtues that adorn chaste 
and pious women. In particular she was remarkable for 
her modesty, her fear of God, and her spirit of prayer. ‘She 
was regarded by the matrons of the place as a model worthy 
of their careful imitation. 

It is not exactly known. how long John and his wife had, 
been settled at Eisleben, when on the 10th of November, 
one hour before midnight, a son was born, Melancthor 
often interrogated his friend’s mother respecting the time of ; 
Luther’s birth. “I remember very well the; day ana the 
hour,” she replied ; “but as, to the year, [am not certain 
of that.” It was, however, the belief of all the family that 
Martin was born on St. Martin’s eve, in the year 1483 
The first thought of his pious parents was to consecrate him 
to God by baptism ; and for this purpose his father carried 
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him on the following day, with a glad and grateful heart, to 
the church of St. Peter. He was called Martin in memory 
of the day. 

Young Martin was not six months old when his parents 
quitted Eisleben for Mansfeld, the mines of which were 
then very celebrated. John Luther, being an industrious 
man, hoped that he should be better able to earn bread for 
his family. It was in that town that young Luther’s 
mental and physical powers first began to develop, his 
activity became manifest, and his character was revealed in 
his words and actions. The plains of Mansfeld, and the 
banks of the Wipper, were the scenes of his young sports 
with the children of the neighbourhood. 

The early experience of honest John and his wife at 
Mansfeld was very distressing. “My parents,” said the 
Reformer, “ were very needy : my father was a poor wood- 
cutter, and my mother often carried his wood on her back 
to earn support for us, her children. Yor our sakes they 
endured toils severe even to*blood.” The example of parents 
whom he revered, and the habits which they formed in him, 
soon accustomed Luther to labour and frugality. Many a 
time, no doubt, he gathered his little faggot by his mother’s 
side in the wood. 

There are promises held out to the labour of the just, and 
John proved their reality. Having acquired some little 
means, he established two furnaces at Mansfeld. It was 
about these furnaces that Martin grew up, and from the 
profits of the business his father subsequently provided for 
his education. John Luther soon gained universal respect, 
and was made councillor of Mansfeld, the capital of the 
county of that name. He availed himself of his new situa- 
tion to seek the society he preferred. He had the greatest 
respect for weli-informed men, and often invited the clergy 
aud schoolmasters to his table. His house was the scene of 
thuse social meetings of simple burghers, which did honour 
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to Germany in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
The child profited by it... Doubtless the sight of those men 
who were treated with so much respect in his father’s house, 
often excited in Martin’s breast the ambition of one day 
becoming a schoolmaster or a man of learning. 

His parents, having devoted their most earnest care to his 
first domestic education, and sought to instil inte him the 
knowledge and fear of God, invoked upon him the blessing 
of heaven, and sent him tc school. Martin was still very 
little. His father, or a young man named Nicholas Emler, 
often carried him in their arms to the house of George 
Emilius, and fetched him back. Emler afterwards married 
a sister of Luther’s. Fifty years later, the Reformer reminded 
the aged Nicholas of this touching mark of. affection, and 
recorded it in the first pages of a book which he presented 
to his old friend. 

The piety of his parents, their active habits and austere 
virtue, had a happy effect on the boy, and gave his mind a 
grave and attentive cast. A system then prevailed in educa- 
tion, which had recourse chiefly to chastisements, and the 
influence of fear. Margaret, though sometimes approving 
of the too great severity of her husband, often opened her 
arms to young Martin, and dried his tears with a mother’s 
fondness.’ Still she herself. went beyond the principles of 
that wisdom which tells us—“He that loveth his son 
chasteneth him betimes.” The child’s impetuous temper gave 
occasion for frequent correction and reproof. “My parents,” 
said Luther, in after-life, ‘treated me with great harshness, 
which has made me very timid. My mother chastised me 
so severely one day for a trifle, that the blood came... They 
believed, with all, their hearts, that they were doing right ; 
but they could not discriminate between minds differently 
constituted, so as to know when, on whom, and how punish- 
ments ought to be inflicted.” 

The poor child found himself no better off at school.. His 
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master beat him fifteen times successively one morning. 
With such an education Luther soon learned to despise the 
pleasures of a sensual life. He learned something at school. 
They taught him the Catechism, the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostles’ creed, the Lord’s Prayer, canticles, forms of prayer, 
the’ Donate, a Latin grammar, composed in the 4th century 
by Donatus, St. Jerome’s master, and whatever was known 
in the Latin school at Mansfeld. But it does not’appear 
that the child was there led to God. The only religious 
sentiment that could then be discovered in him was that of 
fear. Every time he heard the name of Jesus Christ he 
grew pale with dread; for the Saviour had never been 
represented to him otherwise than as an angry judge. This 
servile fear, however, though so different from true religion, 
probably prepared him for the glad ‘tidings of the Gospel, 
and for that joy which he felt when he came'to know Him 
who was meek and lowly in heart. 

John Luther wished to’'make his son a man of learning, 
and Martin’s striking character and persevering industry 
inspired him with lively hopes; so that when the boy was 
but fourteen years old, Margaret was obliged to consent to 
his leaving home for the school of the Franciscans at Magde- 
burg. Amongst the youths he met at Mansfeld was John 
Reinecke. The two lads set out together for Magdeburg, 
and continued close friends through life. 

Magdeburg was a new world to Martin. In the midst’ of 
many privations (for he had hardly the means ‘to live), he 
examined, he listened. Andreas Proles, the provincial of 
the order of Augustinians, was then very earnestly preach- 
ing the necessity of a reform in religion. “Perhaps these 
discourses dropped into the young man’s mind the germs of 
those ideas which unfolded and came to maturity in after- 
years, 

Here he passed a hard apprenticeship. ° Thrown upon 
the world at’ fourteen, without friends or protectors, he 
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trembled: before his masters, and in his hours of recreation 
he had to struggle for existence with other lads as poor as 
himself.“ I used,” he’ said, “to beg a little food with my 
comrades, that we might have enough for our wants. One 
day, at the time when the Church celebrates the birth of 
Jesus Christ, we were wandering through the neighbouring 
villages together, going from house to house, and singing in 
four voices the common carols about the infant Jesus born 
at Bethlehem. We stopped before an isolated peasant’s 
dwelling at the end of a village. The peasant, hearing us 
aing, came out with some provision he meant to give us, 
and called out in a gruff voice, ‘Where are you, boys?’ 
Terrified at these words, we ran off as fast as we could. 
Our hearts. were no doubt rendered timid by the threats 
and tyranny of our masters, so that we were seized with 
terror in a moment. At last, however, as the man con- 
tinued to call us, we stopped, got rid of our fears, went 
back to him, and received from his hand the food he intended 
for us,” 

A year had scarcely passed away, when John and Mar- 
garet, hearing of their son’s difficulties at Magdeburg, sent 
him to Eisenach, where there was a celebrated school, and 
where he had many relations. They had other children, and 
though their means. were a little easier, they had been 
unable to maintain tlieir son in a town at a distance. They 
hoped. jthat,‘ Martin would not find it so hard to live in 
Eisenach; {But he was not more fortunate even there. His 
relations in the place either cared nothing for him, or were 
unable.to help him. When the young scholar was pinched 
with hunger, he was. forced, as at Magdeburg, to join his 
fellow-students and sing out of doors for a bit of bread. . It 
frequently happened that. poor, modest Martin, instead of 
bread, received only harsh words ; and, overwhelmed with 
sadness, he would weep. in secret, and think of the future 


with trembling. 
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One day, among others, he had been repulsed from three 
houses, and was thinking of returning hungry to his lodging, 
when, reaching St. George’s Place, he stopped short, as if 
riveted to the spot, and there fell into deep and melancholy 
thought. Must he, for want of bread, abandon his studies, 
and work with his father in the mines of Mansfeld? .... 
Suddenly a door opens, and a woman appears on the thresh- 
hold ; it is the wife of Conrad Cotta. The chronicles of 
Eisenach call her the pious Shunammite. She had often 
observed young Martin in the assemblies of the faithful, and 
had been touched by the sweetness of his singing and his 
devotion. She had just heard the harsh words that had 
been spoken to him, and seeing him so cast down, she 
beckoned him in, and gave him a meal. Conrad approved 
of his wife’s kindness, and was so much pleased with young 
Luther’s society, that he took him entirely into his house. 
From this moment his studies were secured. \ This event 
disposed his soul to that confidence in God which the 
fiercest tempests could not shake in after-life. He enjoyed 
a calm existence exempt from care; his mind became more 
serene, his temper more cheerful, his heart more open, his 
whole being opened to the mild rays of charity, and began 
to bound with life, joy, and contentment. His prayers 
were more ardent; his thirst for knowledge was greater ; 
and he rapidly advanced. 

Luther learned to play on the flute and the lute. He 
frequently accompanied his fine alto voice with the latter 
instrument. This cheered his own heart, and he took 
pleasure in it as a means of testifying his gratitude to his 
adoptive mother, who was very fond of music. He himself 
loved the art to his old age, and composed the words and the 
music of some of the most beautiful hymns that Germany 
possesses, 

Happy times for the young man! Luther always re- 
called them with emotion. A son of Conrad’s, having come 
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many years, after to study at Wittemberg, when the, poor 
scholar of Hisenach had risen to be the doctor of his age, he 
received. him with delight at his table and beneath his roof, 
desiring to return.in part to the son what he owed to the 
father and mother. It was in memory of the Christian 
woman who had given him bread when the world drove him 
away, that he, afterwards said, “There is nothing in the 
world sweeter than the heart of a woman when piety dwells 
in it.” Luther used to look back on the extreme poverty 
of his'youth as one of the means which God employed to 
make him what he became, and he thanked God for it. Poor 
children forced to beg their bread always touched his heart. 
“Do not,” he said, “despise the boys who seek, by singing 
from doer to door, panem propter Dewm, bread for God’s 
sake ; E have done the same.” 

The force of his, understanding, his lively imagination, 
and the excellence of his memory, soon enabled him to out- 
strip the companions. of his studies. Above all, he made 
rapid progress in) ancient. languages, in eloquence, and in 
poetry... He wrote discourses, and made verses, Cheerful, 
obliging, endowed with what is called a good heart, he was 
beloved by his masters and his comrades. 

Amongst the professors he attached himself particularly 
to. John Trebonius, a learned man of agreeable address. 
Martin had remarked that when Trebonius entered the 
class-room he uncovered his head and saluted the students,— 
a, wonderful. condescension in those pedantic times! This 
had pleased the young man. The master’s respectful con- 
‘duct, had elevated the pupil in his own eyes. He began to 
feel that he was of some consequence. The colleagues of 
Trebonius, who did not practise the same habit, having one 
day expressed their surprise at this conduct, the professor 
replied’ (and, this, too, struck young Luther), “There are 
amongst these lads those of whom God will one, day make 
burgomasters, chancellors, doctors, and magistrates, Though 
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you do not see them yet with the insignia of their several 
dignities, still it is right that you should regard them with 
respect.” No doubt the youthful scholar heard these words 
with pleasure, and perhaps at that moment beheld himself 
crowned with the doctor’s hat. 0 

Luther had reached his eighteenth year. He had tasted 
the sweets of learning, and he longed to enter a university 
where he might slake his thirst for knowledge. His father 
insisted on his studying law. Full of hope in his son’s 
talents, he desired to see him cultivate and display them on 
a grand scale. He fancied him occupying posts of honour 
among his fellow-citizens, gaining the favour of princes, and 
making a splendid position in the world. It was deter- 
mined that he should go to Erfurth, and here he arrived in 
the year 1501. He applied himself to the writings of the 
philosophers of the middle ages, whose scholastic system 
afterwards became his aversion. When the name of Aristotle 
was pronounced in his presence, he trembled with indigna- 
tion. But his mind, greedy of learning, had need of better 
aliment, and he set himself to study those noble monu- 
ments ‘of antiquity, the writings of Cicero, Virgil, and 
other classic authors. He did not, like the common run 
of students, merely learn the works of these masters by 
heart, but sought to fathom their thoughts, to drink in their 
spirit, to make their wisdom his own, to comprehend 
the aim of their writings, and to enrich his mind with 
their weighty sayings and their brilliant images. He often 
questioned his professors, and soon surpassed his fellow- 
students. Melancthon says, “All the university admired 
‘his genius.” 

But Luther did not labour only to cultivate his intellect. 
He felt that he depended on God ;—a simple and potent 
conviction, which is the source at once of deep humility 
and great’ deeds.’ Every morning he began the day with 
prayer ; next he visited the church ; then he betook himeelf 
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to his studies, and’ lost not an instant torguglt the whole 
course of the'day. 

The young student passed at the university library every 
‘moment ‘he could snatch from his academic labours. One 
‘day; when he had been studying two years at Erfurth, and 
‘was twenty ‘years of age, he took down several books in 
the library, one after another, ‘until he came ‘to one that 
arrested his’attention. He has never seen anything like it. 
He reads the title—it isa Brste! a rare book, unknown in 
those*days. He turns over the leaves with the liveliest 
interest, and, full of wonder and excitement, finds that 
the volume contains more than those fragments of the 
‘Gospels’ and Epistles which the Church had selected’ to 
‘bé''publicly read on every Sunday throughout the year. 
‘Till then he had ‘supposed that these constituted the 
entire Word of God; but, behold page after page, chapter 
‘after chapter, books upon books, of which he had not 
‘the slightest idea before! His heart beat as he held 
in'his*‘hand all those divinely-inspired Scriptures. He 
‘devoured those Heaven-sent pages with feelings beyond 
description. The first that fixes his attention relates to 
him the history of Hannah and young Samuel. He reads, 
and hé can hardly contain his joy. The child whom his 
parents lend to Jehovah for all the days of his life ; 
Hannah’s song 5 the young lad Samuel, who grows up in 
the temple in the presence of the Lord—all this history, all 
this revelation which he has discovered, made him feel as 
he never felt’ before. He returns home with his heart full. 
«Q'!” he thinks, “if’God would give me such a book for 
my own !”" 

“Luther did not yet know Greek or Hebrew. It was a 
Latin Bible that had so transported him with joy. He 
-soon returned to the library in search of his precious trea- 
»sare. He read and ‘re-read it, and returned to read it 
‘again’ with astonishment and delight. Thus God put the 
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Divine Word in his way. He had discovered the book of 
which he was one day to give his countrymen that ad- 
mirable. translation in which Germany, after the lapse of 
three centuries, still reads the oracles of God. It was the 
first time, perhaps, that any hand had moved that precious 
volume from. its place in the library of Erfurth. That 
book, put away on the untouched shelves of an obscure 
room, was to become the Book of Life to a whole people. 
The Reformation was hidden in that Bible. 

In, that same. year Luther obtained his first academic 
degree of Bachelor. The excessive fatigue he had suffered 
in preparing for his examination brought on a dangerous 
illness. Death stared him in the face, and filled him with 
solemn thoughts. Every one grieved for the young man. 
It seemed so sad that such hopes should thus be blighted 
in the bud. Several friends visited him on his sick-bed. 
Amongst them was a priest, a venerable old man, who had 
watched the Mansfeld student through all his academic 
toils. . Luther could not help telling him what was upper- 
most in his mind, “I shall soon,” he said, “be recalled 
from this world.” The old man kindly answered him, ‘“ Cheer 
up, my dear bachelor, you will not die of this illness. Our 
God will yet make of you a man, who, in his turn, shall 
console many. For God lays His cross on those He loves ; 
and those who bear it patiently gain much wisdom.” These 
words struck the mind of the young patient. They shed 
comfort into his heart, and revived his spirits. 

When Luther recovered, there was a change in him. The 
Bible, his illness, and the old: priest’s words, seemed to have 
made a new appeal to him. Still there was nothing very 
decided in his state of mind.. He continued his studies, 
and was made, in 1505, Master of Arts, or Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. The university of Erfurth was then the most cele- 
brated in Germany. The ceremony took place with its 
usual pomp. A procession with torches came to pay respect 
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to Luther. The festival was brilliant, and all was joy. 
Luther, encouraged, perhaps, by these honours, prepared to 
devote himself entirely to the law, in accordance with his 
father’s wishes. 

But God willed cubic Whilst Luther’ was en- 
gaged with various studies, and was beginning to teach 
philosophy, his heart ceased not to cry to him that piety 
was the one thing needful, and before all things he must 
make sure of his salvation. Prompt and decisive in cha- 
racter, he determined to do all that could assure him a 
firm hope of immortality. Two events following close 
upon each other deeply agitated his soul, and hastened his 
resolution. 

Amongst his university friends there was one named 
Alexis, with whom he was on terms of close intimacy. One 
morning a rumour spread through’ Erfurth that Alexis had 
been assassinated. Luther lost not a moment in inquiring 
as to the truth of the report, and found it confirmed. This 
sudden loss of his friend powerfully affected him ; and the 
question he put to himself, What would become of me if I 
were thus suddenly called away? made him tremble with 
fear. 

In the summer of 1505, Luther determined to spend his 
vacation in visiting his parents, and going over the beloved 
scenes of his childhood at Mansfeld. Perhaps, too, he 
wished to tell his father of the design growing up in his 
mind, and to gain his consent to the choice of another 
ealling. He foresaw the difficulties that awaited him. The 
idle life led by most of the priests was thoroughly distaste- 
ful to the active Mansfeld miner. Besides which, they were 
not thought much of in the world, and were generally poor. 
These were objections likely to weigh with a father who had 
made great sacrifices to keep Martin at the university, and 
now saw him, at twenty years of age, publicly teaching in a 
celebrated seat of learning. 
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What passed during Luther's stay at Mansfeld we do, not: 
know. Possibly the decisive tone of his father made, him! 
afraid to open his heart. He again, left home, and had 
reached within a little way of Erfurth, when he. was over-| 
taken by a violent storm. The lightning flashed and struck 
by his side. Luther threw himself on his knees; perhaps 
his hour was come. Death, judgment, eternity surround 
him with all their terrors, and cry to him with a voice that, 
he cannot resist. “Encompassed with the agonies and 
horror of death,” as he himself says, he vows, if the Lord 
will rescue him from this danger, to abandon the world, and 
devote himself wholly to God. Having risen, from the 
ground, he examines himself seriously, and inquires what he 
must do. Death will sooner or later overtake him, and is 
every instant nearer, Can he, with a defiled heart, appear 
before the tribunal of the great God? . He must,be, holy. 
He now thirsts for holiness, as he had thirsted for know- 
ledge. But where shall he find it? The university has 
furnished him the means of satisfying his former desires. 
But who shall stay the burning fever that, consumes him 
now? What school of holiness can he go to? . He will 
enter a convent: the monastic life shall save him. There 
he will become holy, and insure life everlasting. 

Such was the event that changed Luther’s vocation and, 
prospects. It is no easy thing to. sever the. ties, he has 
formed ; but he re-enters Erfurth with , his.-resolution unal.-, 
terably fixed. One evening he invites his university, friends, 
to a simple convivial meal. Hearty friendship and cheerful 
music make the evening hours pass quickly by, This is; 
Luther’s adieu to the world. -Henceforth monks, are to be 
his associates ; the silence of the cloister, or the solemn 
strains of the quiet chapel, will be to him, instead. of this 
lively, social, and intellectual mtercourse, and these merry, 
rounds of song. God calls him ; to God he must; sacrifice, 
everything. Yet, oh! once again, for the last time, the joys, 
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of his youth! His friends are all animation, and Luther 
encourages their excitement. But, at the moment when 
they are being carried away by their gaiety, his serious 
thoughts, overcome all restraint. He speaks, and, unfolds 
his purpose to his astonished guests. They all oppose it, but 
in vain; and that very night Luther—perhaps afraid of 
urgent persuasions—quits his chamber. He leaves all his 
goods and his books, except Virgil and Plautus, He had, 
as yet, no Bible. Furnished with these two books, he pre- 
sents himself alone, in the dark, at the convent of the 
Hermits of St. Augustin, and asks admission, The gate is 
opened and closed again. And there he is, separated for 
ever from his parents, from the companions of his studies, 
and from the world! ‘This was on the 17th of August, 
1505, and Luther was then twenty-one years and nine 
months old. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LUTHER'S CONVENT-LIFE 


At sight of the young doctor the monks were in admiration, 
and extolled his courage and his contempt for the world. 
Luther, however, did not forget his friends: he wrote to 
take leave of them and of the world, and the following day he 
sent them the letters, with the clothes he had worn till then, 
and his Master of Arts’ ring, which he returned to the 
university, in order that nothing might recall to his mind 
the world he was abandoning. : 

His friends at Erfurth were struck with consternation. 
They hastened to the convent in the hope of persuading him 
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to draw back from the sad life he had chosen ; but all was in 
vain, The gates were closed. A whole month passed before’ 
any one could see the monk, or speak with him. 

Luther had also at once communicated the change to his 
parents. His father was stunned. He trembled for his’ 
son. Martin’s weakness, his youth, the warmth of his’ 
passions, all gave reason to fear that after the first enthu- 
siasm was over, the listlessness of a convent life would make 
him sink either into despair or into grievoussins. He knew 
that that kind of life had ruined many. ' Besides, the mine- 
councillor of Mansfeld had other things in view for Martin. 
He intended him to contract a rich and honourable marriage ; 
and now, in a single night, all his ambitious projects were 
blasted. 

John wrote his son a very angry letter; in which he 
thow'd him, as the latter tells us, whereas he had always 
addressed him with you, since he had taken his degree of 
Master of Arts. He withdrew from him all his favour, and 
Jeclared him disinherited of his paternal affection. 

Some time after, however, the plague appeared, and de- 
prived John Luther of two sons, and in the midst of his 
sorrow the report reached him that the monk of Erfurth 
was dead! . . . The opportunity was seized to reconcile 
the father’s heart. . “If it isa false alarm,” said his friends, 
“at least sanctify your affliction by giving a sincere consent 
to your son’s being a monk.” “Be it so!” replied John, 
with a broken and still half-rebellious heart, “ and God grant 
he may prosper!” At a subsequent period, when Luther 
related to his father the event that had impelled him to 
embrace the monastic life, “God grant,” he said, “that 
you may not have taken for a sign from heaven what was 
but a phantom of the devil !” ° 

Martin Luther on entering the convent changed his name 
and took that of Augustin, “What can be more absurd or 
snore impious,” he would say, in after days, as he spoke of 
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this circumstance, “than to reject one’s baptismal name for 
the sake of a cowl !” 

The monks had hailed him with delight. It was no smail 
gratification to their pride to find the university abandoned 
for a house of their order by one of her teachers of the first 
rank. But they treated him harshly. They wished to 
humble him, and to withdraw him from his studies ; and 
they imposed the lowest e lowest tasks upon him. He had to ae ; 
the duties of porter, to open and shut the gates, to wind 
up the clock, sweep the church, and clean the chambers. " 
Then, when the poor monk, at once porter, sacristan, and 
common servant, had finished his work, ‘Through the town 
with the bag!” cried the brethren ; and so, with his sack 
on his shoulder, he walked the streets of Erfurth, begging 
from house to house, obliged, as it might happen, to present 
himself at the doors of those who had been his friends or his 


inferiors. But he bore it ¢ it all. He had become a monk with 


all his soul. 


Worn down with hardship, he eagerly saved every moment 
he could snatch from his d egrading occupations, for the pur- 
suit of knowledge. But the brothers soon discovered him, 
surrounded him with -teproaches, a and tore him from _ his 
studies. “Come, come,’ > they said, ae you are e not wanted 
here as a student. The only way you can make yourself 
useful is to beg bread, wheat, eggs, fish, meat, and money.” 
Luther obeyed. He put aside his books, and resumed his 
bag. Far from repenting of having taken such a yoke upon 
him, he earnestly desired to carry out what he had begun. 
At this period his soul began to manifest that inflexible 
perseverance with which he evermore “pursued the ‘resolu- 
tions he had once formed. The resistance he made to 
many a rude assault of temptation gave an iron strength 
to his will. God exercised him in little things that he 
might be firm in great things. Besides, that he shoud 
be able to deliver his age from the burden of supers 
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stition that lay upon it, it was necessary that he should 
himself have felt its weight. 

This rough apprenticeship, however, did not a so long 
as Luther might have expected. The prior of the convent, 
at the intercession of the university, released him from the 
menial duties imposed on him. The young monk then _ 
applied to his studies with renewed zeal. The works of the 


Fathers, especially those of Augustin, occupied his attention. 
Nothing made more impression than that illustrious writer’s 
thoughts on the corruption of man’s will, and on divine grace. 
He knew the works of Pierre d’Ailly and of Gabriel Biel 
almost by heart. He also carefully studied the theologians, 
Occam_and Gerson, who both speak with so much freedom 
about the authority | of the popes. To these readings he 
added other exercises. He engaged in public discussions 
and disputations, and all who heard him were filled with 
admiration at the manner in which he would unravel the 
most intricate reasonings, and find his way out of mazes 
that nobody else could master. 

But he loved, above all, to draw wisdom at the fountain 
of God’s Word. He was for ever poring over a chained 
Bible, which he found in the convent. He comprehended 
it imperfectly, but it was his sweetest reading. Sometimes 
he would pass a whole day in meditating upon a single passage. 
At other times he would commit to memory portions of the 
Prophets ; and he was deeply anxious to gain a fuller know- 
ledge of the divine will, both from the Prophets and the 
Apostles, It was at this period that he began to study the 
Scriptures in the original languages. He made use of a 
Hebrew Lexicon, which had just appeared, by Reuchlin. 
John Lange, a brother of the convent, versed in Greek 
and Latin, and with whom he always continued on terms 
of close intimacy, probably gave him his first instruction. 

The young monk studied with such assiduity and zeal, 
that he often aid not say his hours tor two or three weeks. 
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But he soon felt terrified at the thought that he had trans- 
gressed the rules of his order, and he shut himself up to 
repair his neglect. He set himself to repeat all the hours 
omitted, without thinking of eating or drinking. Upon one 
occasion he lost his sleep, in this way, for seven weeks toge- 
ther. Burning with desire to attain that holiness which he 
had hoped to find in the cloister, he adopted the-ascetic life 
in its utmost rigour. He sought to mortify the flesh by 
fastings, macerations and watchings. Shut up in his cell as 
in a prison, he incessantly wrestled with the evil thoughts 
and propensities of his heart. A little bread, and a little 
herring were often his only diet. He was naturally very 
abstemious. When he no longer thought of purchasing 
heaven by his abstinences, his friends have often seen him 
content himself with the sorriest food, and even remain 
four days continuously without tasting anything. Never 
did the Church of Rome possess a more pious monk ; never 
did convent witness more sincere and indefatigable labour 
to purchase eternal happiness. When Luther had become 
a Reformer, and said that heaven was not to be bought, he 
well knew what he said. “ If ever,” he wrote in a letter to 
Duke George of Saxony, “ monk had entered heaven by 
his monkery, surely I should have so entered it. If I had 
had to endure this longer, I should have died a martyr to 
prayer, watchings, readings, and other labours.” 


We are approaching the period that made Luther a new 
man, that revealed to him the immensity of the love of God, 
and enabled him to publish it to the world, 


him. to his cell: nay more, they increased there; the least 
cry of his heart reverberated beneath the silent arches of the 
cloister. God had led him there that he might know him- 


self, and learn t to despair of his ov own strength and viriue. 
x2 
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His conscience, enlightened by the divine Word, told him 
what it was to be holy ; but he was filled with terror, when 
that image of holiness, which he had beheld with admira: 
tion in the Word of God, could not be found either in his 
heart or in his life. This is the sad discovery of every 
sincere man. No righteousness within; none without ; 
everywhere omission, sin, defilement ! 

The monks and theologians of the time urged him to do 
woukes to satisfy divine justice. |B But what works, thought he, 


it possible for me to apenas re by my merits.” He was 
agitated and yet mute, shunning the insipid and gross 
conversations of the monks. The latter, incapable of under- 
standing the tempests that shook his soul, regarded him 
with astonishment, and reproached him for his gloomy air and 
his silence. Cochleus relates that one day, as they were 
saying mass in the chapel, Luther was there in the choir 
amongst his brethren, sunk in sadness and anguish of mind. 
The priest had already prostrated himself, the incense was 
rising at the altar, the Gloria had been sung, and they were 
reading the Gospel, when the poor monk, no longer able to 
suppress his agony, cried out in a piteous tone, as he cast 
himself on his knees: “It isnot I! It isnot I!” Every one 
stopped in astonishment, and the service was for an instant 
suspended. It may be, Luther thought he heard a reproach 
addressed to. him for something of which he was innocent; 
or, it may be that he declared himself unworthy of being 
numbered amongst those on whom the death of Christ 
conferred eternal life. 

A sensitive conscience disposed Luther to regard the 
least fault as a great sin. Hardly had he discovered it, 
when he forced himself to atone for it by the severest 
mortification; and this but served to convince him of the 
inutility of all human remedies. “TI tormented myself te 
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death,” he says, “ to procure peace with God for my troubled 
heart and my agitated conscience; but I was surrounded 
with horrible darkness, and could find peace nowhere.” 


‘The practices of monkish sanctity, which soothed so many 


to sleep, soon appeared to Luther but the useless remedies of 
a y quack and mimic religion. | “TI had recourse to innumer- 
able means to still the cries of my heart. I confessed 
every day, but that availed me nothing. Then, overwhelmed 
with melancholy, I tormented myself by the multitude of 
my thoughts. Here I am, I cried, still envious, impatient, 
wrathful! Wretched man! it is in vain that thou hast 
entered this sacred order!” What is he to think of the 
strange discovery he has just made in the solitude of the 
cloister? It is then possible to dwell in the sanctuary, and 
to carry within him the man of sin! His hopes are blighted 
Where shall he stop? Can it indeed be that all these rules 
and observances are but inventions of men? Such a sup- 
position seems to him sometimes a suggestion of the devil, 
sometimes an irresistible truth. Wrestling by turns, with the 
holy voice that spake to his heart, and with the venerable 
institutions which ages had sanctioned, Luther passed his 
life in one incessant combat. The young monk stole like a 
shadow through the long corridors of the convent, making 
them echo to his dismal groans. His body wasted away, 
his strength failed him, and at times he looked like death. 
Qne day, overwhelmed with sorrow, he shut himself up in 
his. cell, and for several days and nights would allow no 
one to approach him. One of his friends, Lucas Edem- 
berger, uneasy about him, and having some presentiment of 
his condition, took with him some young lads accustomed to 
sing in the choirs, and knocked at the door of his cell. No 
one opened or answered. The good Edemberger, still more _ 
alarmed, broke open the door, and there lay Luther 
stretched on the floor, unconscious, and without a sign of 


life. His friend endeavoured to arouse him, but he was 
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utterly insensible. Upon this the young choristers began « 
soft, low strain. Music was one of the poor monk’s greatest 
delights, and the sweet voices of the boys acted like a charm. 
He gradually revived, consciousness and energy returned ; 
but if music could restore him some serenity for a little 
while, it needed another and a more potent remedy to cure 
him effectually; it needed the sweet and persuasive voice of 
the Gospel—the voice of God himself. He well knew this, 
and therefore his pangs and terrors compelled him to study 
the writings of the Apostles and the Prophets, with renewed 
zeal, 

Luther was not the first monk who had to undergo 
similar struggles. The dark walls of the convents often 
concealed abominable vices ; but they often hid also Christian 
virtues that grew up there in silence. The possessors of 
those virtues, shut up alone with God, excited no attention, 
and were often ignored even by the humble convent in 
which they were immured ; their life was known only to 
God. 

Still, if one of these men happened to be appointed to 
a distinguished place, he displayed in it excellencies whose 
happy influence was long and widely felt. The candle was 
placed ona candlestick, and it lighted all the house. 

A young man had made himself distinguished in this 
way, in one of the convents of Germany. His name was 

John Staupitz, a descendant of a noble family in Misnia. 
The study of the Bible and of St. Augustin’s theology, the 
knowledge of himself, the struggles that, like Luther, he had 
to sustain with the devices and desires of his own heart, led 
him to the Redeemer. In believing in Christ he found rest 
for his soul. His purity of life, his profound knowledge, and 
his eloquent way of speaking, as well as his distinguished 
look and dignified manners, made a most favourable impres- 
sion upon all around him. Frederick the Wise, Elector. of 
Saxony, made him his friend; he employed him on several 
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embassies, and founded the university of Wittemberg under 
his directions. This disciple of St. Paul, and of St. Augus- 
tine, ultimately became vicar-general of the Augustinians of 
all Germany. 

We have seen the inward strife and anguish that preyed 
upon Luther’s spirit in the convent at Erfurth. At this 
period the approaching visit of the vicar-general was 
announced, and Staupitz arrived on his usual tour of inspec- 
tion. One of the brethren soon attracted his attention 
This was a young man of middle height, worn with study, 
abstinence, and watchings, till you might count his bones. 
His eyes, which in after days were compared to a hawk’s, were 
sunk and lifeless ; he walked with a melancholy step, and his 
look betrayed a soul harassed by a thousand conflicts, but 
strong and bent upon resistance. His whole being was 
grave, sad, and solemn. Staupitz, whose discernment had 
been trained by long experience, easily discovered what was 
passing in that soul, and marked out the young brother 
from all those around him. He felt himself drawn towards 
him with a fatherly interest, and with a presentiment of his 
great destiny. He too had had his struggles. He could 
therefore understand Luther ; and above all, he could point 
out to him the way of peace, which he himself had found. 
What he learned of the circumstances attending young 
Augustin’s entrance into the convent increased his sympathy. 
He suggested to the prior, that it would be well to treat him 
with more indulgence, and availed himself of opportunities 
which his duty offered, to gain the young brother’s con- 
fidence. He went up to him with an affectionate manner, 
and endeavoured to dissipate his timidity, augmented as it 
was by the respect and awe with which a man of such 
elevated rank as Staupitz naturally inspired him. 

Luther’s heart, hitherto firmly closed by the effects of 
harsh treatment, at length opened and expanded to the 
genial rays of love. As in water face answereth to face, go 
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the heart of mam to man. The heart of Staupitz answered to 
the heart of Luther. The vicar-general understood the 
monk, and the monk felt towards him a confidence he had 
never reposed in any one else, He revealed to Staupitz the 
cause of his wretchedness, described the horrible thoughts 
that tormented him, and therepon the convent of Erfurth 
became the scene of conversations full of wisdom and i in- 
struction. can , 

“Tt is in vain,” said Luther, in a tone of despair, “that I 
make promises to God ; sin always gains the day.” 

“O my friend,” replied the vicar-general, “I have sworn 
to our holy God thousands of times that I would live 
piously, and I have never kept my vows. Now I dare not 
promise Him, because Iknow I shall not perform. UnlessGod 
extend His grace to me for Christ’s sake, and grant me a 
happy departure when my time comes to leave this world, 
with all my vows and all my good works, I shall not be able 
to stand before Him,—I must perish.” 

The young monk is terrified at the thought of divine 
justice, and discloses all his fears to his friend. 

Staupitz resumes: “Look,” he says, “to the wounds of 
Jesus Christ, to the blood He has shed for you ; it is there 
that God’s grace will appear to you. Instead of making 
yourself a martyr for your sins, cast yourself into the arms of 
the Redeemer. Confide in Him, in the justice of His | life, 
in the expiation of His death. Do not draw back ; God is 
not irritated against you, it is you who are irritated against 
God. Listen to the Son of God. He became man to give 
you the assurance of divine favour ; He says to you, ‘Thou 
art my sheep; thou hearest my voice ; no one shall snatch 
thee from my hand.’” 

But Luther does not find in himself the repentance he 
deems necessary to salvation ; he replies, and the reply is 
the usual one of souls in anguish and fear: “How can 
I dare to believe in God’s favour, so long as I am not 
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really converted? I must be changed before He will accept 
me.” 

His venerable guide shows him that there can be no real 
conversion while God is dreaded as a severe judge. “There 
is no true repentance,” says Staupitz, “except that which 
begins with the love of God and of righteousness. To be 
filled with love for that which is right, you must first be 
filled with love to God. If you wish to be converted, de 
not give yourself to these mortifications, and _try to make 
yourself a martyr. Love Him who hath first loved you.” 

Luther listens, and listens again. These consolations fill 
him with a strange joy, and beam new light upon him. 
“It is Jesus Christ,” he thinks in his heart. “ Yes, it is 
Jesus Christ Himself who gives me such wonderful consola- 
tion with these sweet, health-breathing words.” 

Guided by this new light, he compares the Scriptures, and 
searches out all ‘the passages in which they ‘speak c of repent- 
ance and conversion. “ These words, till then so dreaded, 
have become,” to use his own expressions, “a oii 
pastime, and the most delightful of all recreation.” All 
those passages of Scripture which used to terrify him, seem 
now to run to him from every side, smiling and leaping 
around him, and playing with him! “Hitherto,” he ex- 
claims, “though I carefully concealed the state of my heart 
before God, though I forced myself to express for Him a 
love which was nothing but a constraint and a fiction, the 
whole Scriptures did not contain a single word more bitter 
to me than the word repentance ; but now there is none 
sweeter and more welcome to me. O how sweet are God's 
precepts, when we read them not only in books, but in the 
precious wounds of the Saviour!” 

Still Luther, though consoled by the words of Staupitz, 


sometimes was as cast down as ever. Sin came back upon 


his timid conscience, and the j joy of salvation was supplanted 
by his old despair. “O my sin! my sin! my sin!” cried the 
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young monk, in the presence of the vicar-general, in accents 
of the keenest grief. “Know,” said Staupitz, in an autho, 
ritative tone, “that Jesus Christ is a Saviour even for great, 
for real sinners, worthy of utter condemnation.” 

Luther was agitated, not only by the sin that he found in 
his heart, but by difficulties that met him in the truths of 
the Bible. Above all, he was perplexed by the doctrine of 
election. The Bible, history, daily experience, the writings 
of Augustin, had all shown him that it was constantly ne- 
cessary to go back to that sovereign will, by which every- | 
thing exists, and on which everything depends. But his 
ardent mind would have gone further ; he would have pene- 
trated into the secret counsels of God, unveiled their 
mysteries, seen the invisible, and comprehended the incom- 
prehensible. Staupitz stopped him. He advised him not 
to think of sounding what God had hidden, but to be satis- 
fied with what was revealed in Christ. 

The vicar-general did more. He convinced Luther of the 
paternal purpose of God’s providence, in permitting all those 
temptations and conflicts which his soul had to endure. He 
made him regard them in a light calculated to revive his 
courage. “It is not in vain,” he said to him, “that God 
exercises you by so many combats; you will see He will 
employ you as His servant in great things.” Staupitz also 
gave him most valuable advice as to his studies, and exhorted 
him to lay. aside the systems of the schools, and to derive all 
his theology from the Bible. But what above all delighted 


Luther was a present of a bible which his friend_made him, 


epistles of St. Paul, with ever-increasing zeal, He now 
reads nothing but the inspired pages and the writings of 
St. Augustin. All he reads is deeply imprinted on his 
heart ; his struggles have prepared him to understand the 
Word, 


Nevertheless, the work was not yet finished. The vicar- 
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general had prepared it ; God reserved its accomplishment 
for a humbler instrument. Young Augustin’s conscience 
had not yet found repose, and his body at last succumbed to 
the continued working and tension of his mind. He was 
attacked with an illness that brought him to the brink 
of the grave. He was then in the second year of his 
residence in the convent. At the near prospect of death, 
all his anguish and terror woke up again. One day, when 


cell, ‘and spoke a few “consoling words to him. Luther 
pened his heart to his visitor, and told him of the fears that 
troubled him. The worthy old man could not'follow such a 
soul through all its doubts, as Staupitz had done; but he 
knew his Credo, and it had comforted his own heart. Recall- 
ing Luther's attention to what he had learned in his early 


childhood at Mansfeld, he good-naturedly pronounced these 
words : I believe in the forgiveness of sins. These simple words, 
uttered at such a critical moment, shed a great consolation 
through Luther’s soul. “TI believe,” he soon after said to 
himself, as he lay on his bed of pain, “I believe in the for- 
giveness of sins." —‘“ Ah,” said the monk, “it is not enough 
only to believe that the sins of David or of Peter are for- 
given ; the devils believe that. The commandment of God 
is that we believe our own forgiven.” How precious did that 
command appear to poor Luther ! 

From that moment light streamed into his heart. The 
word of grace has_ been pronounced ; he has believed. He 
renounces the thought of meriting salvation, and yields him- 
self up with confidence to the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 
He does not at once perceive the consequences of the prin- 
ciple he has admitted ; he is still sincere in his attachment 
to the Church ; and yet he is no longer in need of her, for 
he has received salvation immediately from God Himself, and 


thenceforth Roman » Catholicism i is virtually destroyed in him. © 


He advances, He sea: searches iv in the writings of the Apostles _ 
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and Prophets for everything that can fortify the hope which 
fills his heart. Every day he implores aid from on high, 
and every day does light become more abundant. 

The health given to his soul restores health to his body, 
and he soon rises from his sick bed. Christmas soon after 
arriving, he took part in its solemnities with happy emotion, 
and when he had to sing the words, O beata culpa que 
talem meruisti Redemptorem (O blessed guilt that has merited 
such a Redeemer), his whole being said Amen, and thrilled 
with rapture. 

It was now two years since Luther entered the convent, 
and he was about to be consecrated a priest. He wished to 
avail himself of the approaching ceremony to become fully 
reconciled to his father, and invited him to be present at it, 
and even to fix the day when it should take place. John 
Luther, who was not yet entirely appeased, still accepted 
this invitation, and appointed Sunday, May 2, 1507. 

Amongst Luther’s friends was one John Braun, vicar of 
Hisenach, who had been a faithful adviser to him during his 
residence in that town. Luther wrote to him on the 22nd 
of April, and this is the oldest letter of the Reformer’s 
extant. It bears the following address : 

“To John Braun, holy and venerable priest of Christ and 
Mary.” 

It is only in the first two letters of Luther that the name 
of Mary appears. 

“God, who is glorious and holy in all his works,” says the 
candidate for the priesthood, “ having deigned magnificently 
to exalt me, me miserable and in every way unworthy 
sinner, and to call me of his sole and most liberal mercy to 
his sublime ministry, I must, to testify my gratitude for such 
divine and magnificent bounty (in as far at least as dust can 
do so), fill the office confided to me with my whole heart. 

“Therefore, very dear father, sir, and brother, I now 
request you, if time and your ecclesiastical and domestic 
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affairs allow, to deign to aid me with your presence and 
your prayers, so that my sacrifice may be acceptable before 
the face of God. 

»“But I give you notice you must come directly to our 
monastery, and dwell there some time with us, without seek- 
ing another hostelry outside in the thoroughfares. You 
must become an inhabitant of our cells.” 

At last the day arrived. The Mansfeld miner came to his 
son’s ordination. He even gave him an unmistakeable mark 
of his affection and generosity, for he made him a present of 
twenty florins. 

The ceremony took place, Jerome, bishop of Branden- 
burg, officiating. At the moment when he conferred on 
Luther the power to celebrate mass, he laid his hand on the 
chalice, and uttered these solemn words: Accipe potestatem 
sacrificandi pro vivis et mortuis,— “ Receive the power of 
sacrificing for the living and the dead.” Luther quietly 
heard these words, which granted him the power of doing 
dered to think of them. “It was a strange thing,” he said, 
“and through the great patience and long-suffering of the 
Lord, that the earth did not swallow us both up on the 
spot.” His father afterwards dined at the convent with 
his son, the young priest’s friends, and the monks. The 
conversation turned upon Martin’s entering the convent, 
and the brethren praised it exceedingly as one of the most 
meritorious of works. Thereupon the inflexible John, 
turning to his son, said: “Hast thou not read in the 
Scriptures that parents must be obeyed?” These words 
struck Luther: they presented to him a totally new view of 
the action that made him an inmate of the convent, and the 
sound of them long echoed in his heart. 

Luther, by the advice of Staupitz, shortly after his ordi- 
nation, made little excursions on foot amongst the cures and 
convents of the neighbourhood, both for the sake of relax- 
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ation and needful exercise, and to accustom himself to 
preaching. 

Corpus Christi day was to be pompously celebrated at 
Kisleben. The vicar-general was to be there. Luther 
repaired thither ; he still had need of Staupitz, and sought 
every opportunity of meeting him. The procession was 
numerous and brilliant. Staupitz himself carried the holy 
sacrament ; Luther followed, dressed in his sacred vest- 
ments. The thought that it was Jesus Christ Himself the 
vicar-general was carrying, that the Lord was there in 
person before him, suddenly seized Luther’s imagination, 
and filled him with such awe, that he could hardly advance 
a step ; the perspiration fell from him in great drops ; he 
‘reeled, and thought he should die with anguish and dread. 
At last the procession was over ; that sacrament, which had 
awakened all the monk’s fears, was solemnly deposited in 
the sanctuary ; and Luther, left alone with Staupitz, threw 
himself into his arms, and confessed his fright. Then the 
good vicar-general, who had long known that merciful 
Saviour who breaks not a bruised reed, gently said to him, 
“Tt was not Jesus Christ, my brother ; Jesus Christ does 
not terrify ; He only consoles.” 

Luther had been three years a monk at Erfurth ; but he 
was not to remain hidden in an obscure convent. The time 
was come for him to be transferred to a grander theatre. 
Staupitz spoke of him to Frederick, Elector of Saxony, who 
summoned him—probably towards the end of the year— 
as professor to the university of Wittemberg. He was 
requested to present himself promptly at his new post. 
He answered the call without delay, for he felt that his 
vocation was there. 
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CHAPTER V 
LUTHER A PUBLIC TEACHER 


ARRIVED at Wittemberg, Luther repaired to the convent of 
the Augustinians, where a cell was assigned him ; for, though 
a professor, he ceased not to be a monk. He was called on 
to teach physics and dialectics. In assigning him these duties, 
no doubt regard had been had to his philosophical studies at 
Erfurth, and to his degree of Master of Arts. Thus was 
Luther, who at that time hungered and thirsted for the 
Word of life, compelled to apply himself almost exclusively 
to the Aristotelian philosophy. This was a constraint and 
a sorrow to him, but it was subsequently of great use in 
enabling him to refute the errors of the schoolmen. 

However, he could not stop there. The desire of his heart 
was to be accomplished. He worked zealously at the study 
of ancient languages, especially Greek and Hebrew ; so as to 
be able to draw knowledge and doctrine from the fountain 
head. He was all his life indefatigable in toil. At the end 
of March, 1509, he obtained the degree of Bachelor in Theo- 
logy, with a special calling to Biblical theology. 

Every day, at one in the afternoon, Luther was called on 
to speak upon the Bible. Precious hour to professor and 
pupils, which carried them ever deeper into the divine mean- 
ing of those revelations so long lost to the people and to the 
schools ! 

He began his lectures by explaining the Psalms, and soon 
arrived at the Epistle to the Romans. It was principally as 
he meditated on this, that the light of truth entered his heart. 
One day, coming to the seventeenth verse of the first chapter, 
he read this passage of Habakkuk,—* The just shall live by 
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faith.” The lesson struck him. There is then for the just 
a different life from that of the rest of men, and that life is 
by faith. This word, which he receives into his soul, as if 
God himself had put it there, unveils to him the mystery of 
the Christian life, and increases that life in him. Long after, 
amidst his numerous labours, he thought he still heard that 
voice :—“ The just shall live by faith.” 

Luther’s lectures were little like what had usually been 
heard. It was not a merely skilful rhetorician, or a pedantic 
schoolman that spoke ; it was a Christian who had expe- 
rienced the power of revealed truth, who drew it from the 
Bible, and presented it full of life to his astonished hearers. 
It was not a man’s teaching. It was of God. 

This entirely new exposition of the truth roused attention. 
The news spread afar, and attracted a crowd of stranger 
students to the newly-founded university. Several professors 
attended, and one of them, a man of great celebrity, was 
heard to say,—‘“ This monk will puzzle all the doctors ; he 
will introduce a new doctrine, and reform the whole church, 
for he builds upon the Word of Christ, and no one in the 
world can overturn that Word.” 

Staupitz at length invited Luther to preach in the church 
of the Augustinians. The young professor shrank from the 
proposal. He wished to confine himself to his academic 
duties, and trembled at the task of adding to them those of a 
preacher. ‘No, no,” he said, “it is no light thing to speak 
to men in God’s stead!” Staupitz, however, persisted, and 
although Luther had the ingenuity to urge fifteen reasons 
why he should be excused, he was forced tocomply. In the 
midst of the open place in Wittemberg stood an old wooden 
chapel, thirty feet long by twenty wide, the walls of which, 
propped up in all directions, were falling to ruin, An old 
pulpit, three feet high, made of planks, received the preacher. 
In this wretched chapel began the preaching of the Refor- 
mation, “Amongst the thousands of cathedrals and parish 
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churches that) filled the world, there was not one that God 
chose for the glorious preaching of everlasting life.” So 
writes one of Luther’s contemporaries. 

Luther preaches. Everything in the new preacher arrests 
attention. His countenance. full of expression, his noble 
air, his clear, sonorous voice, captivate his hearers. The 
greatiseriousness that carried the sway in his discourses, and 
the joy with which the knowledge of the Gospel had filled 
his’heart, gave to his eloquence at once a weight, a warmth, 
and an unction, of which there had been no previous example. 
“He possessed,” says Bossuet, “a lively and impetuous 
eloquence, that enraptured the people, and carried them 
away with it.” 

Ere long the little chapel could not contain the crowds 
that thronged to it. Upon this the council of Wittemberg 
chose Luther as their preacher, and called him to preach in 
the city church. The impression he there produced was still 
greater. The force of his genius, the eloquence of his diction, 
and the excellence of the doctrines he announced, alike 
astonished his auditors. His fame spread, and Frederick 
the Wise himself came once to Wittemberg to hear him. 

A new life had begun for Luther. The inutility of the 
cloister had been exchanged for vast activity. The liberty, 
the labour, the vigorous and constant action to which he 
could. devote himself at Wittemberg, completed his restora- 
tion to peace and harmony of mind. He was now in his 
place, and the work of God was soon to begin its majestic 
career. 

Luther was teaching, both in the academichall and in the 
church, when he was stopped in these labours. In 1510, or, 
as others say, not till 1511 or 1512, he was sent to Rome. 
Seven convents of his order had a difference of opinion with 
the \vicar-general. Luther was selected .as the agent of these 
seven monasteries at the court of Rome. ‘This divine dis- 
pensation was necessary to Luther. It was necessary that 
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he should know Rome. Full of the prejudices and illusions 
of the cloister, he had always pictured it as the very seat of 
holiness. 

He set off. He crossed the Alps; but hardly had he 
reached the plains of rich and voluptuous Italy, when his 
every step was beset by subjects of surprise and scandal. 
He was received in a wealthy convent of Benedictines in 
Lombardy. The richness of the apartments, the splendid 
dress of the monks, and the rarities of their table, were 
equally matters of amazement to Luther. Marble, silk, 
luxury in all its forms ;—what a strange spectacle for the 
humble brother of the poor convent in Wittemberg! He 
wondered and was silent; but when Friday came,—pro- 
digious! the board was covered with abundance. Then he 
resolved to speak. “The Church and the Pope,” he said, 
“forbid such things as these!” The Benedictines were in- 
dignant, but Luther insisting, and perhaps threatening to 
make known their disorders, the porter gave him to under- 
stand that he ran a risk by prolonging his stay. He there- 
fore escaped, and arrived at Bologna, where he was seized 
with a dangerous illness. When he thought of dying so far 
from Germany, beneath that burning sky, in a land of 
strangers, his natural melancholy and oppression of spirits 
completely mastered him ; the sense of his sins again troubled 
him ; the prospect of God’s judgment terrified him. But 
the moment these terrors had reached their highest pitch, 
that sentence of St. Paul’s, which had already struck him 
at Wittemberg, “ The just shall live by faith” (Rom. i. 17), 
forcibly occurred to his mind, and brightened his soul like 
a beam from heaven. Refreshed and consoled, he soon 
recovered his health, and resumed his journey to Rome. 

At last, after a weary journey in the beginning of summer, 
under the hot sun of Italy, he approached the city with its 
seven hills. His heart was moved ; his eyes were looking 
towards the queen of the world and the Church. As soon 
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as he caught sight of the eternal city in the distance, the 
city of St. Peter and St. Paul, the metropolis of Catholicism, 
he threw himself on the ground, exclaiming, “ Holy Rome, 
I salute thee !” 

The Wittemberg professor is in the midst of the eloquent 
ruins of the Rome of the consuls and the emperors. There 
had lived that Plautus and that Virgil whose works he had 
carried with him into the convent at Erfurth, and all the 
great men, whose history he had read with a throbbing heart. 
There he finds their statues, the monumental remains that 
attest their glory. But all that glory, all that power has passed 
away ; he treads its dust beneath his feet. He thought of 
Scipio shedding tears at the sight of ruined Carthage, with 
its palaces burned and its walls in decay, and exclaiming, 
“Tt will be the same with Rome one day.” “There,” cried 
Luther, casting a sad glance around those ruins, “ there is 
what is become of the wealth and treasures of the world. 
The Rome of the Scipios and the Czsars is a corpse.” 

But with profane ashes are mingled those of holy men. 
The burial-place of the martyrs is not far from that of 
Rome’s generals and men of triumph. It was to this place 
Paul addressed that letter in which he wrote “the just shall 
live by faith.” THe is not far from the market of Appius 
and the Three Taverns. There stood the house of Narcissus ; 
here was that palace of Cesar in which the Lord delivered 
the Apostle from the lion’s mouth. Oh! how these memories 
strengthen the heart of the Wittemberg monk ! 

Ardent and affable, he ran through all the churches and 
chapels, and believed all the lies they told in them. Ha 
acquitted himself devoutly of the religious practices required 
in each, delighted at being able to do so many pious works, 
which his countrymen had no opportunity of performing. 
“Oh how I regret,” he would say to himself, “that my 
father and mother are still living! What joy it would give 
me to deliver them from the fire of purgatory, with my 
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masses, my prayers, and many other such excellent works!” 
He had found the light, and his heart was converted, but 
the darkness still hung about his;mind». His heart was 
changed, but his understanding was not yet fully enlightened. 
He had faith and love, but he had not knowledge., It was 
no easy thing to escane from the profound night which had 
rested upon the earth forso many ages. 

Luther frequently performed mass in Rome... He did it 
with all the unction and dignity such an act seemed to him 
to require. But the, priests laughed at his simplicity... One 
day, as he was officiating, it happened that they had. got 
through seven masses at the adjoining altar before he had 
read one. “Get on! get on!” cried one of them; “make 
haste and send back her Son to our Lady ;” thus impiously 
alluding to the transubstantiation of the bread into the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, 

If Luther was amazed and grieved at finding all this in 
the humbler ranks of the priesthood, his astonishment. was 
still greater when he found the same things amongst the 
dignitaries of the Popedom. 

It was fashionable at the papal court to attack Chris- 
tianity, and no one could pass as a gentleman if he did not 
hold some erroneous or heretical notions on the doctrines 
of the Church. Erasmus was attacked with passages from 
Pliny, to prove that there is no difference between the soul 
of man and of beasts; and young courtiers of the, Pope 
maintained that the orthodox faith was a subtle invention 
of certain. saints. 

Luther was invited, as envoy from the Augustinians:of 
Germany, to several assemblies of distinguished ecclesiastics, 
One day, in particular, he happened to be at, table along 
with various prelates, who threw off all reserve, and acted 
and talked with their usual buffoonery and impiety. No 
doubt thinking him, a man of their own sort, they didnot 
hesitate to play off a thousand jests in his presence. 
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Amongst other things, they: boasted and laughed about 
their profane jokes at the altar during the performance of 
mass. Luther could hardly believe his own ears. “ I was,” 
he says, “a serious and pious young monk ; words like these 
deeply pained me. :If they speak thus in Rome at table, 
freely and openly, I thought; what would be the conse- 
quence if their actions answered to their words, and if Pope, 
cardinals, courtiers, and all said mass in this style ?” 

Luther often mixed with the monks and citizens of Rome. 
If some extolled the Pope and those around him, the greater 
number gave vent to their complaints and their sarcasms. 
One day his Roman friends related to him how Cesar Borgia. 
having fled from Rome, was taken in Spain. As they were 
about to try him, he cried for mercy in: his prison, and 
begged for a confessor. They sent him a monk: he killed 
him, muffled himself in the monk’s cowl, and escaped. 

Luther had expected to find the edifice of the Church 
surrounded with splendour and power; but he saw the 
desolations of the sanctuary, and he recoiled with horror. 

The disorders without the temples struck him no less 
than those within. “In Rome the law is harsh and 
severe,” he said.“ The judge, or captain, takes the rounds 
of the streets by night on horseback, attended by three hun- 
dred followers. He stops every one he meets. If he comes 
upon an armed man, he hangs him, or throws him into 
the Tiber. And yet the city is full of outrages and 
murders. It is'a common saying, ‘If there is a hell, 
Rome is built over it ; it is'an abyss that sends forth all 
kinds. of sins.’ ” 

In after-days, Luther was fully alive to the value of that 
journey, as teaching him. the real character of the Papacy. 
He used to say he would not for a hundred thousand florins 
have missed seeing Rome. It was also useful to him in 
regard, to leatning. . He took, lessons there in Hebrew of a 
celebrated rabbi, named Elia Levita. It was partly in Rome 
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that he acquired the knowledge of that Divine Word which 
was to make Rome fall. ; 

But, above all, this visit to Rome was the occasion of 
strengthening that living faith which God had implanted 
in his soul. One day, wishing to gain an indulgence which 
the Pope had promised to every one who. would creep on 
his knees to the top of what was known as Pilate’s staircase, 
the poor Saxon monk humbly toiled up those steps which 
they told him had been miraculously transported from 
Jerusalem to Rome. But whilst he was performing this 
meritorious act, he thought he heard a ‘voice of thunder 
crying to him from the bottom of his heart, as at Wittem- 
berg and Bologna, “The just shall live by faith!” This 
passage, which twice before had smote him like the voice 
of an angel of God, incessantly reverberates within him. 
He springs up in terror on the steps along which he was 
dragging his body ; he abhors himself ; he is ashamed to see 
to what a degree superstition has degraded him, and he flies 
far from the place of his folly. 

This was the decisive moment in the inward life of 
Luther. It was then that God said, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light.” He had often studied the epistle to the 
Romans, and yet never had the doctrine of justification by 
faith taught in it appeared so clear to him. Now he com- 
prehends that justice which alone stands before God; he 
receives for himself from the hand of Christ that obedience 
which God gratuitously imputes to the sinner, so soon as he 
humbly turns his eyes upon the God-Man crucified. That 
faith which saved him from the terrors of death, becomes 
the soul: of his theology, his fortress in all dangers, the 
power of his words, the animating energy of his love, the 
foundation of his peace, the stimulus of his labours, and his 
consolation in life and in death. “This text of St. Paul’s,” 
he says, “was for me the true gate of paradise.” Upon one 
important occasion he delivered this testimony : “I confess 
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\his article, that faith alone justifies before God without works ; 
and I declare that the Emperor of the Romans, the Emperor 
of the Turks, the Emperor of the Tartars, the Emperor of the 
Persians, the Pope, all the cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, 
nuns, kings, princes, lords, all the world, and all the devils, 
must leave it standing for ever ; and if they will take upon 
themselves to combat this truth, they will draw down upor 
them the fire of hell. No one,” he continues, “has died fo 
our sins but Jesus Christ the Son of God. I say it once 
more, though the world and all the devils should tear each 
other to pieces and burst with rage, this is no less the truth. 
But good works follow redemption, as fruits appear on the 
tree. This is our doctrine ; it is that which the Holy Spirit 
teaches with all holy Christendom. We hold it fast in the 
name of God. Amen.” 

Thus Luther, who had sought the city of the Pontiff to 
solve some difficulties relating to a monastic order, bore away 
from it in bis heart the salvation of the Church. At the 
moment when he rose from his knees in Rome, deeply 
affected, and possessed by those words which Paul had ad- 
dressed fifteen centuries before to the inhabitants of that 
metropolis, truth also, which had been lying in chains in 
the Church, rose up never again to fall. 

Luther left Rome, and returned to Wittemberg with a 
heart full of sorrow and indignation. ‘Turning his eyes in 
disgust from the pontifical city, he bent them with hope on 
the Holy Scriptures, and on that new life which the Word 
of God seemed then to promise to the world. 

Staupitz and the Elector did not lose sight of the monk 
they had called to the university of Wittemberg. It appears 
that the vicar-general had a presentiment of the work that 
was to be done in the world, and finding it too much for 
himself, wished to push Luther into it. Nothing could be 
more remarkable, and perhaps mysterious, than this person- 
age, who is constantly on the scene urging the monk into 
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the path to which God calls him, and then himself ‘with- 
draws to end his days in the sadness of a convent. 

The preaching of the young professor had made an impres- 
sion on the prince ; and wishing, with his) friend Staupitz, 
to promote a man of such promise, he determined to make 
him take the high degree of Doctor in Theology. Staupitz 
went to the convent, took Luther into the garden, and then, 
alone with him under a tree, which Luther afterwards was 
fond of showing to his students, the venerable priest said to 
him, “ You must now, my friend, become a doctor of Holy 
Scripture.” Luther shrank from the thought of this high 
honour. ‘ Look after some one more worthy,” he said ; “as 
for me, I cannot consent to it.” The vicar-general insisted. 
“ But I am weak and sickly,” said Luther ; “I have not long 
to live. Seek out a stronger man.” After additional argu- 
ments on both sides, “ Do what is required of you by your 
convent,” said Staupitz, “and what I, your vicar-general, 
command you; for you have promised obedience.” “ But 
my poverty!” replied the monk; “I have no means of 
paying the expenses connected with such a promotion.” 
“You need not be uneasy about that,” said his friend ; “the 
prince does you the honour to take all the cost on himself.” 
Thus pressed on all sides, Luther thought himself bound to 
submit. 

After journeying to Leipsic for the necessary funds, and 
enduring a most vexatious delay, Luther received the sum 
of fifty florins from the treasurers of the Elector, and hastened 
back to Wittemberg, where, on the 18th of October, 1512, 
he was admitted Licentiate in Theology, and took the oath : 
“T swear to defend the gospel of truth with all my might.” 
The following day, in the presence of a numerous assembly, 
the insignia of a Doctor in Theology were duly delivered to 
him by Andrew Bodenstein, of Carlstadt, whom Melancthon 
used to call the A. B. C., on account of his initials, but who 
is more generally known by the name of Carlstadt. Although 
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he was Dean of the Faculty of Theology, he had not read 
the Scriptures. Yet this was the man who was afterwards 
to divide the Reformation. 

From the hour that Luther plighted his oath, he no longer 
sought the truth on his own account, but for the Church. 
His position was changed. He had received an extraordinary 
call, like one of those addressed to the Prophets and the 
Apostles. The solemn engagement he had entered into made 
such a deep impression on his soul, that the remembrance of 
it was afterwards sufficient to console him in the midst of the 
greatest perils and the fiercest battles. And when ‘he saw 
all Europe agitated and convulsed by the word which he had 
announced ; when the accusations of Rome, the reproaches 
of several pious men, the doubts and fears of his own sensi- 
tive heart, seemed enough to make him hesitate, fear, and 
fall into despair,—he recalled to mind the oath he had taken, 
and remained firm, tranquil, and full of joy. This was the 
third epoch in his spiritual life. His entrance into the con- 
vent had turned his thoughts to God ; the knowledge of the 
remission of sins and of justification by faith had freed his 
soul ; the Doctor’s oath gave him that baptism of fire by 
which he became the Reformer of the Church. 

The first adversaries he attacked were those famous school- 
men whom he had himself studied so much, and who then 
reigned supreme in all academies. He accused them of pro- 
moting the false doctrines of Pelagius, a monk ‘of the fifth 
century, who taught that men are born as pure and inno- 
cent as Adam was when God created’ him, and’ can there- 
fore, by their natural power, reach the highest degree of 
holiness. Luther, with special vehemence, opposed Aristotle 
and Aquinas, and set himself to hurl them both from the 
thrones where one laid down laws to philosophy, and the 
other to theology. 

At the same time, he took the part of Erasmus and 
Reuchlin against their enemies, and entered into communi- 
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cation with those great men and others of distinguished 
learning—such as Pirckheimer, Mutian,,and Hiitten. He 
also formed at this period another friendship, which was of 
high importance to the entire course of his life. 

There was then at the court of the Elector a man remark- 
able for his wisdom and his frankness: this was George 
Spalatin, secretary and chaplain to Frederick the | Wise, 
and tutor to his nephew John Frederick, who was one 
day to wear the electoral crown. Spalatin was a man of 
simplicity, in the midst of the court, Like his master, 
when confronted by the ardent Luther, with whom he was 
in habits of daily intercourse, he appeared circumspect, 
cautious, and timid in dealing with great events. Like 
Staupitz, he was rather formed for peaceful times.. Such 
men are necessary ; they are like those soft. materials in 
which we wrap up jewels and crystals to preserve them 
from injury in carriage. Spalatin was not a man suited to 
do great things, but he faithfully and noiselessly discharged 
the duty confided to him. He was at first one of his master’s 
principal assistants in collecting all those relics of saints, of 
which Frederick was for a long whilea great amateur; but 
he gradually turned, with that prince, to the truth. The 
faith which was then reappearing in the Church, did not 
seize him suddenly, as it did Luther; he was conducted 
towards it by gentler means. He became the friend of 
Luther at the court, the minister through whose hands all 
business. passed between the Reformer and the princes, the 
mediator between the Church and the State. The Elector 
honoured Spalatin with a great intimacy ; in travelling, they 
always occupied the same carriage. The air of the court, 
however, was often oppressive to the good chaplain ; he was 
subject to deep fits of melancholy, and would willingly have 
abandoned all these honours, and again have become a simple 
pastor in the woods of Thiiringen. But Luther. consoled 
him, and exhorted him to keep firmly at his post. Spalatin 
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gained general esteem. The princes and learned men of his 
day testified sincere regard for him. Erasmus used to say : 
“Tenter the name of Spalatin, not only amongst those of 
my principal friends, but amongst those of my, most vene- 
rated protectors, and that not on paper but in my own 
heart.” 

The affair between Reuchlin and the monks, about 
destroying the Jewish books, was then making great 
noise in Germany. The Elector directed the chaplain to 
consult the Wittemberg doctor. Luther, however, did not 
perplex himself with this quarrel; the following is 
his reply : it is the first letter he addressed to the court- 
preacher :— 

“What shall I say? These monks pretend to cast out 
Beelzebub, but not with the finger of God. I cease not to 
lament and groan at this. We Christians are beginning to be 
wise abroad, and fools at home. You may hear in our 
Jerusalem blasphemies a hundred times worse than those of 
the Jews, and it is full of spiritual idols. A noble zeal 
should impel us to remove and destroy these internal enemies. 
But we neglect an urgent matter like this, and the devil 
himself persuades us to be careless about what concerns 
ourselves, and thus effectually hinders us from putting 
others to rights.” 

“In my heart,” Luther used to say, “the faith in my 
Lord Jesus Christ reigns, and ought to reign alone. This is 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all my thoughts 
night and day.” All his hearers listened with admiration, as 
he spoke of that faith in Jesus Christ, whether from his 
professor’s chair or in the church. The truths he set forth 
seemed so evident as they came from his lips, that the people 
wondered they had not recognized them before, 

It was with this effect that he preached, on the ten 
commandments, sermons which have been handed down to 
us under the name ot Popular Declamations. No doubt 
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some errors exist in them. Luther himself was only 
gradually enlightened. But what an amount of truth there’ 
isin them! What simplicity, what éloquence! We will 
only cite one passage from the commencement. 

Luther mounts the pulpit in‘ Wittemberg, and reads these’ 
words: “ Thou shalt have none other gods.” Then, address- 
ing the people assembled in the sanctuary, he’ says: “ All 
the sons of Adam are idolaters, and guilty of breaking this 
first commandment.” 

No doubt this strange assertion surprised his audience, 
and he must justify it ; the orator proceeds : 

“There are two kinds of idolatry, the one outward, ii 
other inward. 

“Outward, when man worships wood, stone, beasts, the 
stars. Inward, when for fear of punishment, or seeking 
ease, though we offer no adoration to the crenture, we in?! 
wardly love it and trust in it. 

“What sort of religion is this? You do not bow the 
knee to riches and honours, but you give them your heart, 
the noblest part of yourselves. You adore God with wey 
body, and the creature with the spirit. 

“This idolatry reigns in every man, till he is gratuitously 
cured of it by the faith that is in Jesus Christ. 

“ And how is this cure accomplished? 

“JT will show you. Faith in Christ takes from you all 
confidence in your own wisdom, in your own ‘righteousness, 
in your own strength. Then nothing is left you but Jesus, 
—Jesus alone,—Jesus abundantly sufficient for your soul. 
No longer hoping anything from any creature, you’ have 
none but Christ, from whom you hope all ene and whom 
you love above all things. 

“ Now Jesus is the one, the only, the true God. When 
you have Him for your God, you have no other gods.” 

Luther then directs his discourse against the abounding 
superstitions, such as mysterious signs and characters mark 
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ing particular days and months, familiar demons, phantoms, 
the influence of the stars, the patronage of saints, and so 
on. He attacks these idols one after another, and vigorously 
hurls them down. 

But it was especially in the university, before an audience 
of educated young men, eagerly desirous of truth, that 
Luther laid open all the treasures of the Word of God. 
“ He expounded the Scriptures in such a manner,” says: his 
illustrious friend Melancthon, “ that, in the judgment of all 
pious and enlightened men, it was as though a new day had 
dawned, after along and profound night.” He made no 
change in ceremonies. On the contrary, there was not in 
his order a more scrupulous observer or a more zealous 
defender of the established discipline than himself. But he 
laboured more and more to make everybody understand the 
grand and essential doctrines of conversion, the remission of 
sins, faith, and the true consolations to be found in the cross. 
Devout souls were charmed with the sweetness of these 
truths, and the learned received them joyfully. It might 
have been said that Christ and the Apostles and Prophets 
were emerging from the shades of a dark dungeon. 

Luther’s life was in harmony with his language ; and, at a 
later period, many influential men, who looked with great 
pain on the breaches made in the Church, previously 
impressed by the sanctity of the Reformer’s character, and 
by the beauty of his genius, not only refrained from opposing 
him, but even embraced the doctrine to which his works 
bore testimony. 

Luther, gifted with an affectionate and tender heart, 
wished to see'those he loved in possession of the light that 
had guided him into the paths of peace. He seized all the 
opportunities offered him as professor, preacher, and monk, 
as well as by his extensive correspondence, to communicate 
his treasure to others. George Spenlein, one of his former 
brethren,..in the convent at Erfurth, but who had now 
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removed, and possibly had spent some time at Wittemberg, 
commissioned the doctor to sell several articles he had left 
with him, a tunic of Brussels stuff, a work by a doctor of 
Kisenach, and a cowl. Luther carefully discharged his com- 
mission, and in a letter to Spenlein particularizes how much 
he has got for each article, and states that he has remitted 
the whole to the father-vicar, to whom Spenlein owed three 
florins. But Luther soon passes from these petty details, 
to a subject of deeper importance. After probing the con- 
science of his friend, as to the nature of the righteousness 
in which he is trusting, he adds :— 

“QO my dear brother, learn to know Christ, and Christ 
crucified. Learn to sing to Him a new song, to despair of 
yourself, and to say to Him, Thou, Lord Jesus, Thou art my 
justice, and I am thy sin: Thou hast taken what is mine, 
and hast given me what is thine. You will find no peace 
but in Him, despairing of yourself, and your’ works, and 
learning with what love He opens His arms to you, taking 
on Him all your faults, and giving you all His justice.” 

Thus was the powerful doctrine that saved the world in 
the times of the Apostles, and that was to save it a second 
time in the days of the reformers, vigorously and clearly 
expounded by Luther. Stretching over the long ages of 
ignorance and superstition, he joined hands with St. Paul. 

Spenlein was not the only one whom he sought to 
instruct in this fundamental doctrine. He was uneasy 
because there was so little of this in the writings of Erasmus. 
It was important that a man of such great influence and 
such amazing genius should be enlightened. But how was 
this to be done? Erasmus had a respect for Luther’s court- 
friend, the Elector’s chaplain, and to him the Reformer 
addressed himself: “ What vexes me, my dear Spalatin,” he 
writes to him, “in that wonderfully learned man Erasmus, 
is, that by the righteousness of works or of the law, of whicb 
the Apostle speaks, he understands the fulfilment of the 
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ceremonial law. The justification of the law does not consist 
solely in ceremonies, but in all the works of the decalogue. 
When these works are fulfilled without the faith of Christ, 
they may, it is true, make men of perfect integrity in the 
eyes of the world, but they no more merit the name of 
righteousness than the fruit of the medlar can be called a fig. 
It is necessary that the person be first changed, and then the 
works.” Luther continues: “TI entreat you, fulfil the duty 
of a friend and of a Christian, by communicating these 
things to Erasmus.” This letter is thus dated: “In haste, 
from the corner of our convent, the 19th October, 1516.” 

At. length, then, ideas at once clear and profound were 
given to the world, touching the nature of goodness, This 
principle was proclaimed, that what makes the real good- 
ness of any work is not its external form, but the spirit in 
which it is done. This was striking a mortal blow at all the 
superstitious observances which for ages stifled the Church 
and hindered Christian virtues from growing up and 
thriving in it. Noone knew better than Luther the vital 
and indissoluble union of the free grace of God and the 
willing works of man. No one more clearly proved that. we 
can only give to our brethren by receiving all from Christ. 
He always presented these two actions together ; and hence, 
after expounding to Spenlein the righteousness that saves, 
he adds: “If you firmly believe these things, act towards 
your ignorant and erring brethren as Christ has acted 
towards you. Bear with them patiently ; make their sins 
your own; if you have any good thing, communicate it to 
them .... Ifyou are the lily and the rose of Christ, re- 
member that your dwelling is amongst the thorns ; but take 
care that you do not become a thorn yourself by pai 
hasty judgments, or hidden pride.” 

It is touching to observe how Luther himself acted’ upon 
these principles of charity. An Augustinian of Erfurth, 
named George Leiffer, was exposed to many trials). Luther 
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heard of it, and kindly addressed him as follows: “I learn 
that you are overtaken by heavy storms, and that your spirit 
is tossed to and fro by the waves... The cross of Christ 
is divided throughout the earth, and every one has his share 
of it. Do not. reject what falls to your lot. Receive it 
rather as a holy relic, not in a gold or silver vase, but, what 
is far preferable, in a heart of gold—in a heart full of 
meekness. If the wood of the cross has been so sanctified 
by the flesh and blood of Christ, that we consider it as the 
most august of relics, how much ‘rather should injuries, 
persecutions, sufferings, and the hatred of men, be to us holy 
relics, since they have not only been touched by the flesh of 
Christ, but embraced, kissed, and blessed hy His unbounded 
love!” 

Luther’s teaching bore fruit. Several of his pupils soon 
felt themselves impelled publicly to profess the truths they 
learned from their master. Amongst them was a young 
scholar, Bernhard von Feldkirchen, professor of Aristotle’s 
Physics in the university, and who, five years after, was the 
first evangelical ecclesiastic to enter the bonds of marriage. 

Luther desired that Feldkirchen should, under his direc- 
tion, sustain theses setting forth his principles. The doctrines 
professed by Luther thus acquired new publicity. 

This was Luther’s first attack upon the reign of the 
sophists and upon the Papacy, as he himself says. 

“These propositions,” he wrote, many years afterwards, 
on publishing them in his works, “contain abundant :proofs 
of my incompetence, that is the infirmity and ignorance, the 
fear and trembling with which I began this strife. Iwas 
alone ; I had thrown myself rashly into this affair. Not 
being able to recede, I yielded many important. points, to the 
Pope, and I even adored him.” 

Among these propositions were the folowing: — 
.“A’iman who is without the pale of God’s grace cannot 
observe God’s commandment, or prepare hitpaelt: in whole or 
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in part to receive grace ; but he necessarily remains under 
en. 

“The will of the man without grace is not free, but it is 
a slave, and is so of its own accord. 

“Jesus Christ, our strength, our righteousness, He who 
tries the hearts and the reins, is the sole searcher and judge 
of our merits. 

Since all is possible through Christ to him who Yaliexes, 
it is superstition to seek other help, whether in the human 
will or in the saints.” 

This disputation made a great noise, and has been looked 
upon as the beginning of the Reformation. 

The Elector having built a new church at Wittemberg, 
to which he gave the name of All Saints, sent Staupitz into 
the Low Countries to collect relics for the adornment of the 
new temple. The vicar-general appointed Luther to supply 
his place in his absence, and particularly to inspect forty 
monasteries in Meissen and Thiiringen. Having visited 
Grimma and Dresden, he arrived at Erfurth, and reappeared 
to perform the functions of vicar-general in the same convent 
where, eleven years before, he had wound up the clock, 
opened the gate, and swept the church. 

He returned to Wittemberg after an absence of six weeks. 
He was saddened by all he had seen ; but the journey made 
him better acquainted with the Church and with the world, 
gave him more confidence in his dealings with men, and 
afforded him numerous opportunities of founding schools, of 
urging the fundamental truth that “Holy Scripture alone 
shows us the way to heaven,” and of exhorting the brethren 
to live together in holiness and. peace. There is no doubt 
that abundant seed was sown in the several Augustinian 
convents during this journey. More than one convent be- 
came a nursery of reformers. Many pious and able men 
issued from their obscurity, and abandoned the retirement of 
the monastic life for the active career of ministers of God's 
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Word. Accordingly, this year has been called ‘the neioe 
star of the Gospel day.” 

Luther resumed his ordinary occupations. He was, at tnis 
period, overwhelmed with labour. “I have almost always 
need of two secretaries,” he wrote, “for I hardly do anything 
all day but write letters. I am convent preacher, table 
orator, parish pastor and preacher, director of studies, prior’s 
vicar (that is to say, eleven times as much as prior!), 
inspector of the ponds of Litzkau, advocate of the inns from 
Herzberg to Torgau, reader of St. Paul, and commentator 
on the Psalms. I seldom have time to say my hours and to 
sing—to say nothing of the war with flesh and blood, with 
the devil, and the world.” 

About this time the plague appeared in Wittemberg. A 
great part of the students and doctors left the town’; Luther 
remained. “Ifthe plague increases,” he wrote to his: friend 
at Erfurth, “I will disperse the brethren in every direction ; 
but, as for me, I am fixed here ; obedience will not permit 
me to flee till He who has called me recalls me. Not thatI 
have no fear of death (for I am not the Apostle Paul, I am 
only his commentator), but I hope the Lord will deliver me 
from fear.” Such was the firmness of the Wittemberg 
doctor, the plague could not force him to recede one step. 
Will he recoil before Rome # . 

The same courage which Luther displayed in presence of 
the most formidable evils, did not desert him: before the 
mighty of the earth. 

The Elector being much gratified by Staupiiz’s collection 
of relics, wished to reward him with a bishoptic. Luther, 
with whom Spalatin communicated on the subject, strongly 
disapproved of the idea and protested againstiit. “There 
are many things,” he wrote, in reply, “which please your 
prince and displease God. I do not doubt his ability in 
woridiy matters, but in things pertaining to God and the 
safvation of souls, 1 regard both him and his counsellor 
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Pfeffinger, as seven times blind. I do not say this behind 
their backs... Do not hide it from them, for I am ready at 
any time to repeat it to both of them face to face. Why 
will you surround this‘man (Staupitz) with all the tempests 
and whirlwinds of episcopal cares?” The Elector did not 
take Luther’s frankness amiss. » Frederick sent the monk the 
wherewith for a frock of the best cloth. “It would be too 
handsome,” said Luther, “if it was not a prince’s gift. Re- 
turn thanks to our prince for his favour . .. .” 

It was in the course of the year 1517 that Luther came in 
contact with Duke George of Saxony, the cousin of Frederick 
the Elector.. He and Frederick were now respectively the 
heads of the two‘houses'of Saxony, founded by the youthful 
princes, Albert and Ernest. Dresden and Leipsic were 
within the territories of the Duke, and he resided in the 
former of these cities. His mother, Sidonia, was daughter of 
the King .of Bohemia, the scene of the struggles against 
Rome, ‘which: commenced with the labours: of John Hiiss. 
Duke George is said to have inherited from his mother a 
desire for a Reformation, and he, in various ways, tormented 
the bishops, abbots, prebends, and monks, ‘so that his cousin 
Frederick had more. than once to intercede in their favour. 
But he was a stranger to any personal reception of the 
humbling truths of the Gospel... He would have reformed 
others, but had no desire to reform himself; and when he 
saw another person appear as a reformer—a simple monk 
undertaking the work—and the Reformation gaining nume- 
rous adherentsiamong the people, the haughty grandson of the 
Hiissite king became the most violent enemy of that reform 
which he had at first espoused. 

In the month of July, 1517, Duke George asked Staupitz 
to send him a learned and eloquent preacher. The latter 
sent Luther, recommending him as.a man of great knowledge 
and irreproachable character. ‘The Dukedesired him to preach 
in the castle chapel at Dresden, on the feast of James the Elder. 

G2 
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The day having come, the Duke and his court repaired to 
the chapel to hear the preacher from Wittemberg. He took 
for his text the Gospel of the day, “ Then came to him the 
mother of Zebedee’s children, with her sons, dc.” 

The word of truth, in which the great doctrines of the 
Gospel were enforced, made a profound impression upon his 
hearers. Two among them, especially, seemed to pay peculiar 
attention to the discourse. The first was ailady, apparently 
of good quality, who was seated on one of the court benches, 
and whose features bore evidence of deep emotion. Her 
name was Madame de la Sale, and she was the Duchess’s 
grand-mistress. The other was Jerome Emser, secretary and 
counsellor to the Duke. Emser was a talented man, of 
extensive information, as a courtier and a dexterous poli- 
tician ; he aimed to please both the conflicting parties ; but 
beneath this pliant spirit a violent character lay concealed. 
It was in the castle chapel at Dresden that Luther and 
Emser, who were afterwards to break many a lance, met for 
the first time. 

Dinner-hour struck in the castle, and the ducal family and 
the personages attached to the court were soon assembled at 
table. ‘‘How did you like the sermon?” said the Duke to 
Madame de la Sale. “If I could hear another such dis- 
course,” she replied, “I could die in peace.” “And I,” 
rejoined Duke George, angrily, “ would give a good deal not 
to have heard it ; for such discourses only make people sin 
with assurance.” 

The Sovereign having thus given his opinion, the courtiers 
gave full vent to their displeasure, and every one was ready 
with his remark, “He is an ignoramus,” says one voice— 
“a proud monk!” cries another. Everybody made the 
preacher say what he pleased, and then delivered his own 
comment. Truth had dropped into the midst of a court 
little prepared to receive her, only to be torn at every one’s 
vieasure. But a month after this the grand-mistress became 
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ill, embraced the Saviour’s grace, and died with joy, As for 
the Duke, it was, perhaps, not in vain that he heard 
testimony borne to the truth. However opposed he was to 
the Reformation during his life, it is known that, at his 
death, he declared he had no hope save in the merits ot 
Jesus Christ. 

It was natural that Emser should do the honours to Luther 
in his master’s name. He invited him’ to supper. Luther 
refused ;) but the other insisted, and compelled him to come. 
Luther thought he should only meet some friends ; but he 
soon perceived that 'a snare had been laid for him. There 
were at the secretary’s a Leipsic Master of Arts and several 
Dominicans. The Master of Arts, full of his own importance, 
and of hatred to Luther, accosted him in a bland and 
honeyed tone ; but he soon got out of temper, and began to 
shout with all: his might. “The dispute turned,” says 
Luther, “upon the nonsense of Aristotle and St. Thomas.” 
At last, Luther challenged his opponent to define what it 
was to fulfil the commandments of God. The disconcerted 
man puta good face upon the matter. “Pay me my fees,” 
he said, stretching out his hand. “ At this foolish reply,” 
adds the Reformer, “we all burst out laughing, and then 
we parted.” - 

During this conversation a Dominican had been listening 
at the door, and several times was on the point of rushing 
in and spitting in Luther’s face. He refrained, but not 
without boasting afterwards of his inclination. Emser, de- 
lighted at seeing his guests at war, while he played off 
the appearance of strict neutrality, lost no time in apolo- 
gizing to’ Luther the manner in which the evening had 
passed. u 

Luther returned to Wittemberg and zealously resumed his 
labours. While he was preparing six or seven young theolo- 
gians, who were immediately to undergo their examination 
previous to obtaining license to teach, ninety-nine theses 
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issued from his Sone! of which the following will furnish 
examples :— dt F 

\ “It is true that man, who is become a bad tree, can only 
will and do whet is evil. 

“It is false that the will left to itself can dat good as mall 
s evil ; for it is not free, but captive. peel 

“Qn man’s part there is nothing that precedes grace, ex- 
cept impotence and rebellion. 

“The law makes sin abound, for it provokes and repels the 
will. 

“But the grace of God mes righteousness abound 
through Jesus Christ, who makes-the law beloved. 

“Grace is not given that the work may be done oftener or 
more easily, but because without grace no work of ‘love can 
be done.” 5 

To maintain these theses at Wittemberg' would have been 
an easy matter, for there his influence was predominant. |) It 
would have been said that he had chosen a field of battle on 
which he knew that no opponent could fairly meet him. To 
offer battle in another university was to give these theses 
more publicity, and it was by publicity that the Reformation 
was to be effected. 

He therefore sent his theses to John Lange, prior of the 
convent of Erfurth, and expressed his earnest desire to know, 
as soon as’ possible, what he and his fellow theologians 
thought of them, as he more than suspected that they would 
be anything but approved. He concluded his. letter’ iby 
saying, “Please to inform the Faculty of Theology and\every- 
body, that. I am ready to visit you and. publicly. support 
these propositions, either in the university or in the 
monastery.” It does not appear that his challenge was ac- 
cepted, The monks of Erfurth contented themselves with 
letting him understand that his theses had highly Prian na 
them. 

But he wished to send them also into sagther part of 
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Germany, and for this, purpose he thought of. a man who 
‘plays an important part in the history of the Reformation, 
and with whom we must become acquainted: 

A’ distinguished professor was then teaching in. the 
university of Ingoldstadt, in Bavaria. He was born at Eck, 
a village in Suabia, and was commonly styled Doctor Eck. 
He. was a friend of Luther's, who esteemed his talents and 
his acquirements.. He was a man of great intellect, erudi- 
tion, and eloquence ;,and_ his voice, as well as his gestures, 
bespoke the vivacity of his genius: He was, in the south of 
Germany, in point of talent, what Luther was in the north ; 
they. were the two most prominent theologians of the age, 
though with different.tendencies.. The reputation of these 
two doctors drew to the universities where they taught, a 
crowd of students from all parts, Their personal qualities, 
no Jess than their learning, endeared them to their pupils. 

. An anecdote recorded of Eck. will show that, at this 
period at least, his heart..was not closed to generous im- 
pulses, 

Among the students, whom his name had attracted to 
Ingoldstadt, was a young man named Urban Regius, born on 
the banks of an Alpine lake. Compelled to provide for his 
wants, while pursuing his studies, he found it necessary to 
undertake, the charge of some young nobles ; and he was not 
only to superintend their conduct and education, but to 
provide the books and clothes they required, These young 
men were so extravagant in their dress and living, that 
Urban became embarrassed, and entreated the parents to 
take back, their.sons.. ‘Don’t be frightened !” was their 
reply. His debts increased, his creditors pressed him, and 
he knew not what, to do, The Emperor was then assembling 
an army against the Turks ; recruiting parties arrived in 
Ingoldstadt. In his despair Urban enlisted. Clad in the 
military uniform, he appeared in the ranks at the moment 
when the: troops were reviewed on their departure, Just 
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then, Doctor Eck entered the square with several of his col- 
leagues, and, to his surprise, recognized his pupil amongst 
the recruits. “Urban Regius!” he exclaimed, fixing his 
keen eye on him. “Here!” replied the recruit. “Pray, 
what is the reason of this change?” The young man told 
his story: “I take the matter on myself,” replied Eck, and 
taking the halberd out of his hands, he paid for his discharge 
from the ranks. The parents, threatened by Eck with thr 
prince’s displeasure, sent the money necessary to pay the ex- 
penses of their sons, and Urban Regius was saved, to become 
one of the pillars of the Reformation. 

Doctor Eck was the man whom Luther had in his eye for 
the publication of his theses in the south of the empire. He 
did not, however, send them direct to the professor of Ingold- 
stadt, but to their common friend, the excellent Christopher 
Scheurl, town secretary of Nuremberg. “Communicate 
them,” he wrote, “to our dear Eck. I should be glad to 
know what so erudite and intellectual a man thinks of them.” 
Such were the terms in which Luther spoke at that time of 
Eck ; such was the friendship that united them: it was not 
Luther that broke it. 

But this was not the field where the battle was to be 
fought. These theses passed unheeded. At the very most 
they were read within the pale of the schools, and made no 
sensation beyond. The reason was, that they contained 
merely university propositions and doctrines of theology ; 
whereas, the papers that two months afterwards put the 
whole Church in a flame, related to an evil which was then 
overflowing all Germany. Whilst Luther contented him- 
self with taking up forgotten doctrines, men were silent: 
when he noted abuses that hurt every one, every one grew 
attentive. 

Luther’s only design was to provoke one of those theo- 
logical controversies then so common in the universities. 
He had no idea of going beyond that circle. He used to 
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say : “ When my ignorance’ is considered, I deserve no more 
than to be hidden in a corner, without being known ‘to’ any 
one under the sun.” But a mighty hand drew him forth. 
A circumstance, independent of Luther’s will hurried him to 
the field—and the battle began. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TETZEL AND INDULGENCES. 


In Germany the people were full of excitement. The 
Church had opened a vast market on earth. The crowd of 
customers, and the cries and jests of the sellers, were like a 
fair—and that, a fair held by monks. The article which they 
puffed off and offered at the lowest price, was, they said, the 
salvation of souls. 

These dealers travelled through the country in a handsome 
carriage, with three outriders, made a great show, and spent 
a great deal of money.’ Their party might have been taken 
for some Eminence on a tour with his suite and officers, and 
not that of a vulgar retail-dealer, or a mendicant monk. 
When the cavalcade was approaching a town, a deputy was 
dispatched to the magistrate: “The grace of God and St. 
Peter is before your gates,” said the envoy ; ‘and immedi- 
ately all the place was in commotion. The clergy, the 
priests, the nuns, the council, the schoolmasters, the school- 
boys, the trade corporations with their banners, men and 
women, young and old, went to meet the merchants, bearing 
lighted torches in their hands, advancing to the sound of 
‘music and of all the bells, “so that,” says a historian, “they 
could not have received God Himself in greater state.” The 
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salutations ended, ithe whole cortége moved towards. the 
church, the Pope’s bull of grace being carried in advance,.on 
a velvet cushion, or on aclothof gold. The chief indulgence- 
merchant, followed next, holding in, his hand a red wooden 
cross. In this order the whole procession moved along, with 
singing, prayers, and incense. The organ pealed, and loud 
music greeted the hawker monk and those who accompanied 
him, as they entered the temple.\ The cross he bore was 
placed in front of the altar ; the Pope’s arms were suspended 
from it ; and all the time it remained there, the clergy of 
the place, the penancers, and sub-commissioners came every 
day, after vespers or before the salutation, to do it reverence, 
carrying in their hands small white wands. 

One person especially attracted attention at these sales. 
It was he who carried the great red cross and played'the 
principal part. He wore the garb of the Dominicans.,,He 
had an arrogant bearing and a thundering voice, and he;was 
in full vigour, though he had reached his sixty-third year. 
This, man, the son of a goldsmith of Leipsic, named Dietz, 
was called John Dietzel, or Tetzel. He had received: nume- 
rous ecclesiastical honours. .He'was Bachelor in Theology, 
prior of the Dominicans, apostolic . commissioner and 
inquisitor, and since the year 1502 he had filled the office of 
vendor of indulgences. The skill he had acquired soon 
caused him to be named commissioner-in-chief. He had 
eighty florins a month; all his expenses were paid; a 
carriage and three horses were found him; but his extra 
profits much exceeded his stated allowance. In 1507 he 
made two thousand florins in two days, at Freiburg. Con- 
victed of shameless wickedness at Inspruck, he was near 
paying the penalty of his vices with his life. The Emperor 
Maximilian had. ordered that he should be put in a sack and 
thrown into the river ; but the Elector Frederick, of Saxony, 
having arrived at the time, obtained his pardon, | .It would 
have been difficult to find. in all the convents of Germany a 
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fitter man for the business intrusted to him. He combined 
fhe theology of a monk and the zeal and spirit of an 
inquisitor with the utmost effrontery ; and what, above all, 
facilitated the execution of his task, was hisart. of inventing 
those droll stories by which the minds of the people are 
caught... To.,him, all means were fair that would fill his 
chest, | Raising ‘his voice, and giving himself up to the elo- 
quence of a mountebank, he offered his indulgences to all 
comers, and would set off his goods to better advantage than 
any salesman in a fair. 

‘'The cross having been elevated and the Pope’s arms hung 
upon it,\ Tetzel ascended the pulpit, and with a confident air 
began to extol the worth of indulgences, in presence of the 
crowd whom the ceremony had attracted to the sacred spot. 
The people listened with open mouths. Here is a specimen 
of one of his harangues :— 

“Indulgences,” he said, “are the most precious and sub- 
lime gifts of God. This cross (pointing to the red cross) has 
as much efficacy as the cross of Jesus Christ itself. 

“Come, and I will.give you letters, furnished with: seals, 
by. which: even the sins that you may have a.wish to 
commit hereafter, shall be all forgiven you. 

“T would not exchange my privileges for those of 
St. Peter in heaven; for I. have saved more souls by my 
indulgences than the Apostle by his discourses. 

“There is no sin so great, that an indulgence cannot 
remit it. 

“ Repentance is not necessary. 

“But, more than that; indulgences not only save the 
living, they save the dead also. 

“Priest ! noble !, merchaut! woman ! young girl! young 
man !—hearken to your parents and your friends who are 
‘dead, and who'cry to, you from the depths of the abyss : 

/ “We are enduring horrible tortures! A small alms 
would deliver us, You can give it, and you will not |’” 
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The hearers shuddered at these words, pronounced in the 
formidable voice of the charlatan monk. 

“The very instant,” continued Tetzel, “the piece of money 
chinks at the bottom of the strong box, the soul is freed from 
purgatory, and flies to heaven~ 

“You foolish people, who do not comprehend the grace 
that is so richly offered you ; you are almost as stupid as the 
beasts ! Hard and heedless man! with a few pence you can 
draw your father out of purgatory, and you are ungrateful 
enough not to save him !” 

Then, trying a different class of weapons, he added : “Do 
you know why our most holy Tord (the Pope) distributes 
so great'a grace? He is about to rebuild the church of 
St.'Peter and St. Paul, now in ruins.” And then he went 
on to tell them how, through the present state of the church, 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul, and a multitude of 
martyrs who had reposed in it, were beaten upon, flooded, 
defaced, and reduced to rottenness and ruin by the rain and 
hail ! 

'This moving picture did not fail to produce the desired 
éffect on many, and the hearers burned with desire to aid 
poor Pope Leo, who had not wherewithal tc shelter the 
bodies of the holy Apostles, 

The orator next inveighed against the cavillers and traitors 
who opposed him. “T declare them excommunicated !” he 
cried. Then, addressing docile souls and making an impious 
use of Scripture : “ Blessed are the eyes,” he said, “that see 
what you see,” &c.; and, in conclusion—showing the strong 
box in which the money was received—he usually wound up 
his pathetic discourse by three shouts of, “ Bring! Bring! 
Bring !” “He shouted out these words with such a horrible 
bellow,” said Luther, “you would have thought it was a mad 
bull rushing on the people and thrusting his horns at them.” 
His discourse being ended, he came down from the pulpit, 
ran to the strong box, and, in presence of ‘all the’ people, 
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threw in a piece of woney, taking good care to make it chink 
well. 

Such were the discourses heard by astonished ed ps in 
the days when God was raising up Luther. 

The. sermon ended, the indulgence was seul GFE as 
“having solemnly established its throne” in that place. 
Confessionals were arranged, adorned with the Pope’s arms ; 
and the people flocked in crowds to the confessors. . They 
were told, that, in order to obtain the full pardon of all their 
sing, and, to deliver the souls of others from purgatory, it was 
not necessary for them to have contrition of heart, or to 
make confession by mouth: only, let them be quick and 
bring money to the box. Women and children, poor people, 
and those who lived on alms, all of them soon found the 
needful to satisfy the confessor’s demands, 

The confession being over—and it did not require much 
time—the faithful hurried to the sale, which was conducted 
by a single monk, His counter stood near the cross. He 
fixed his sharp eyes upon all who approached him, scrutinized 
their manners, their bearing, their dress, and demanded a 
sum proportioned to the appearance of each. Kings, queens, 
princes, archbishops, bishops, had to pay, according to-regu- 
lation, twenty-five ducats ; abbots, counts, and barons, ten ; 
and so on, or according to the discretion of the commissioner. 
For particular sins, too, both Tetzel in Germany, and Samson 
in Switzerland, had a special scale of prices. 

It often happened, however, that the married men set their 
faces against the entire trade, and forbade their wives to take 
anything to those dealers. In that case, what were the 
devout wives todo? ‘‘ Have you not your dowry, or other 
property, in your own power?” said the vendors. . “In that 
case, you may dispose of it, for so holy a work, against your 
husbands’ will.” 

If amongst those who presented themselves at the confes- 
sionala, there appeared any man whose crime had been 
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public, but whom the civil law had not dealt with, he was re- 
quired, first of all, todo public penance. He was conducted 
into a chapel or sacristy, stripped of his shoes and most of 
his clothes, his arms crossed upon his breast, and witha 
light in one hand and a rod in the other, ‘he was marched, 
at the head of a procession, to the red cross.. Here he knelt 
down till the singing and collection were over ; after which 
the commissioner chanted the psalm, Miserere mei! The 
confessors immediately led the penitent to the commissioner, 
who, taking the rod from his hand and striking him with it 
gently three times on the back, said to him, “ God have’ pity 
on thee, and pardon thee thy sin!” He then'sang the Kyrie 
eleison. The penitent was led back to the cross, and the con- 
fessor pronounced the apostolic absolution over him, and de- 
clared him fully reinstated in the company of the faithful. 

The following is one of the letters of absolution :— 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ have pity on thee, A. B., and 
absolve thee by the merits of His holy passion!’ And I, by 
virtue of the apostolic power confided to me, do ‘absolve thee 
from all ecclesiastical censures, judgments, and penalties, 
which thou mayest have merited, also from all excesses,’ sins, 
and crimes which thou mayest have committed, however 
great and enormous they may be, and for whatsoever cause, 
even though they had been reserved to our most ‘holy father 
the Pope and the Apostolic See. I efface all marks of unfit- 
ness and of infamy thou mayest have brought upon thee; I 
remit the punishments thou wouldst have had to endure in 
purgatory ; | make thee anew a participator in the sacra- 
ments of the Church ; I incorporate thee afresh into the 
communion of the saints, and I reinstate thee in the 
innocence and purity in which thou wast at the hour of thy 
baptism ;.so that at the hour of thy death the gate through 
which is the entrance to the place of torments and punish- 
ments shall be closed against thee ; and, on the contrary, 
that which leads to the paradisc oi joy shall be open to thee,’ 
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And shouldest thou ‘not be destined to die soon, this grace 
shall remain unalterable to the time of thy last end. 

“In the name of the Father, of the Son, and’of ‘the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

“Brother John Tetzel, commissioner, has signed it with his 
own hand.” 

All the faithful were to present themselves for confession 
at the place where the red cross was set up, without any 
exception but for the aged and those whose state of health 
rendered them unable to come. If, however, there happened 
to be in the neighbourhood: sonie noble or other great per- 
sonage in his palace, an exemption was made for him also. 
His money was well worth the trouble of fetching. 

If the heads of any convent forbade their monks to visit 
the place of indulgence, means were! found to’ send’ them 
confessors, who gave them absolution ‘contrary’ to the rules 
of their order‘and the will of their superiors. 

At last came what was the aim and end of the whole 
matter, the reckoning of the cash. For greater safety, the 
box had three keys, one in the hand of Tetzel, another in the 
care of a cashier, delegated by the house of Fugger, of 
Augsburg, and another in that of the civil authority. .\The 
box was opened in the presence of a public notary, and the 
whole contents were duly counted and registered. 

The mission ended, the merchants rested and regaled them- 
selves. The commissioner-general’s instructions, it is true, for- 
bade them to frequent public-houses and suspected: places; 
but they cared little for this prohibition. It is even asserted 
that they occasionally played at dice for the salvation of souls. 

Tetzel rarely found men enlightened enough, and still more 
rarely bold ‘enough, to oppose him ; and ‘he easily carried 
everything before him with the superstitious crowd: He 
had set up the throne of indulgence at Zwickau, ‘and the 
good parishioners had hastened to make their money ring on 
the bottom of the chest that was to save them. He was 
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leaving the place with a full purse. On the eve of his de- 
parture, the chaplains and their acolytes ask2d him to give 
them a farewell entertainment... The request was fair, but 
how was the thing to be done? the money was already, 
counted and sealed. The next morning, he caused, the, great 
bell to be rung, and the crowd rushed into the church, every 
one thinking that, as the station was closed, something ex- 
traordinary, must have happened. ; 

“T had resolved,” he said, “to depart this, morning,;, but 
last night I was awakened by groans. I listened; they 
came from the cemetery. Alas! thought I, it is a poor soul 
that calls on me and beseeches me to deliver it from its con- 
suming torments. I have therefore determined to remain 
one day longer, in order to move Christian hearts to com- 
passion for this unhappy soul... I will be the first myself to 
contribute, and he who does not. follow my example will 
deserve condemnation,” Donations followed in abundance, 
and Tetzel gave the chaplains and their acolytes a jovial feast 
from the offerings for the unknown soul of Zwickau. , 

But it! was not everybody who was so blind. The in- 
dulgence-sellers had opened their trade in Hagenau in 
1517. .The wife of a shoemaker had procured a letter of 
indulgence in opposition to her husband’s wishes, and had 
paid a gold florin for it. She died shortly after. The hus- 
band not having caused any mass to be said for the repose of 
her soul, the vicar accused him of contempt for religion, and 
he was summoned before the judge of Hagenau. The shoe- 
maker put his wife’s indulgence in his pocket, and. answerea 
the summons. “Is your wife dead?” said the judge. “She 
is.” “ What have you done for her?” “I,have buried her 
body, and commended her soul to God.” “But: have you 
had mass.said for the good of her soul?” ‘No, Ihave not; 
there was no need ; she entered heaven the moment she died,” 
“How do you. know that?” “ Here is the proof.” So saying, 
he takes out the indulgence, and the judge, in the presence of 
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the vicar, reads in it, in so many words, that the woman 
who had received it should not enter purgatory, but go 
straight to heaven. “If his reverence the vicar maintains 
that a mass is still necessary,” adds the shoemaker, “my 
wife has been deceived by our most holy father the Pope ; 
or if she has not, then his reverence is the deceiver.” There 
was no replying to this ; the summons was dismissed, 

A Saxon gentleman, who had heard Tetzel at Leipsic, and 
was indignant at his falsehoods, going up to the monk, 
asked him, whether he had the right of pardoning the sins 
which people intended to commit? “Certainly,” replies 
Tetzel. “I have received full power to do so from the 
Pope.” “ Very well,” rejoins the gentleman ; “I wish to 
inflict a little vengeance on a certain person, without en- 
dangering hislife. I will give you ten crowns for a letter of 
indulgence, which will fully exonerate me.” Tetzel made 
some objections, but at length they agreed for thirty crowns. 
Soon after this, the monk left Leipsic. The gentleman, with 
some attendants, waited for him in a wood between Jiiter- 
bock and Treblen, and seizing him as he passed, they gave 
him a sound flagellation, and carried off all his load of 
money. Tetzel was furious, and went to the magistrates 
for redress. But when the gentleman showed the letter 
signed by Tetzel himself, remitting all penalty before- 
hand, Duke George, who had at first been greatly incensed 
at the deed, ordered that the accused should be fully 
acquitted. 

Of all the young men of the age, there was none on whom 
Tetzel made a deeper impression than on Frederick Myconius, 
afterwards celebrated as a reformer and the historian of the 
Reformation. He had received a Christian education, and 
his pious father had often said to him, putting him on his 
guard against the traffic then beginning in Germany, “ The 
blood of Christ is the only ransom for the sins of the world. 
O my son, though there were but three men who were to be 
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saved by the blood of Christ, believe, and believe with assur- 
ance, that you are one of those three.” 

When young Myconius was at Annaberg finishing his 
studies, Tetzel arrived in the city, and remained there two 
years, attracting people in crowds to his sermons. At last, 
when about to quit the city, he declared at Pentecost, that 
he would distribute his letters to the poor gratuitously and 
for the love of God. Young Myconius was amongst his 
hearers, and felt a great longing to avail himself of this offer. 
Going up to the commissioners, he said to them in Latin, 
“JT am a poor sinner, and I want a gratuitous pardon.” The 
salesman plied him first for one sum, then for another, till 
he went away without the absolution. “I was greatly cast 
down,” he says, “at being thus pitilessly turned away ; but 
I heard a consoler whispering within me, that there was a 
God in heaven who pardoned penitent souls, without money 
and without price, for the love of his son Jesus Christ. As 
I was taking leave of those people, the Holy Spirit touched 
my heart. I cannot describe what I felt. I asked God to 
be my father, and to do with me what he pleased. I felt 
my nature changed. To live with God, and to please him, 
was my most ardent, my sole desire.” 

Thus Tetzel himself was preparing the Reformation. By 
his flagrant abuses, he was paving the way for a purer 
doctrine ; and the indignation he was kindling in a body of 
noble-minded young men was one day to burst forth with 
irresistible power. 

This traffie everywhere excited the public mind. Opinions 
were divided. Some believed ; others were indignant. As for 
the sound part of the nation, it rejected the system with 
disgust. The populace, for many years irritated by the 
misconduct of the priests, gave full vent to their hatred. 
Complaints and sarcasms on the intense appetite of the 
clergy for money were to be heard on all sides. People 
evon attacked the power of the keys, and the authority of 
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the Sovereign Pontiff. “Why,” they said, “does not the 
Pope at once deliver all souls out of purgatory in holy 
charity, and because of their great misery, seeing he delivers 
so many for the sake of perishable money, and of St. Peter’s 
Church?” A miner meta seller of indulgences. “ Must we 
put faith,” he asked him, “in all you say about the power of 
indulgences and the authority of the Pope, and believe that 
by throwing a coin into the box one may buy a soul out ot 
purgatory?” The vendor replied in the affirmative. “ Well, 
then,” rejoined the miner, “ what a heartless man the Pope 
must be, for the sake of a paltry penny, to leave a poor 
soul screaming in the flames !” 

The Pope who filled the pontifical chair in those days 
was Leo X., of the illustrious family of the Medicis, an 
affable and amiable man, a friend of the sciences and the 
arts, passionately fond of music, sparing no expense for 
magnificence and pleasure, but a perfect stranger to religious 
feelings. Leo needed plenty of money. He had vast out- 
goings to provide for, to feed all the streams of his liberality, 
to fill the purse of gold he threw every day to the people, 
and to satisfy the numerous demands of his relations and his 
luxurious courtiers. 

There was also in Germany a young prince who was, in 
many respects, his very counterpart. At the age of twenty- 
four he had been made Archbishop and Elector of Maintz 
and Magdeburg, and two years afterwards he was named 
cardinal. His court was one of the most magnificent in the 
empire ; and, although he gave many proofs of his modera 
tion and equity towards the friends of the Gospel, he was 
ready to sacrifice every presentiment of the truth that crept 
into his heart, for the sake of pleasure and grandeur. 

Albert, like Leo, was in want of money. The Fuggers, 
rich merchants of Augsburg, had made him heavy advances, 
and he was under a variety of pressing engagements. 

Pope Leo, to meet his necessities in Rome, had had 
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recourse to a general indulgence. Sometimes the popes 
themselves managed the business, and sometimes they farmed 
it out. Albert, turning his thoughts to this convenient 
source of revenue, solicited from Leo the general farming of 
indulgences, or, as they used to say at Rome, “of the sins 
of the Germans.” An arrangement was soon made, so that 
Leo and Albert might divide the spoils between them ; and 
this being agreed, they had now to look about for the per-_ 
sons to work the project. It was not long before the 
Elector closed with an offer from Tetzel to manage the whole 
affair ; and thus the entire traffic passed into the hands of 
the Dominican order. 


CHAPTER VIL 
LUTHER, TETZEL, AND OTHERS. 


LutTHER, so far as we know, first heard of Tetzel at 
Grimma, in 1516, at the time he was beginning the visita- 
tion of the churches. It was reported to Staupitz, who was 
still with Luther, that there was at Wiirtzen an indulgence- 
merchant named Tetzel, who was making a great noise, and 
some of his extravagant sayings were quoted. Luther was 
roused to indignation, and he exclaimed, “God permitting, 
I will make a hole in his drum !” 

Tetzel was returning from Berlin, where he had been most 
cordially received ; but the princes of Saxony had forbidden 
him to enter their provinces. He was therefore obliged to 
remain on the territory of his patron, the Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, but he came as close to Saxony as he could. 
Jiiterbock was but four miles from Wittemberg, and thither 
the people flocked to the indulgence-market. 
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Luther, who was still at this period full of respect for the 
Church and the Pope, was one day seated in the confessional 
at Wittemberg, when several of the citizens presented them- 
selves in succession, and confessed themselves guilty of great 
transgressions. He reproves, corrects, and instructs them ; 
but what is his astonishment to hear these people declare 
that they do not choose to abandon their sins! Horror- 
stricken, the pious monk tells them that, since they will 
not promise to change their conduct, he cannot give them 
absolution. They then show him their letters of indulgence, 
and boast of their virtue. But Luther replies, that he cares 
nothing for these bits of paper, and adds: ‘“ Hacept ye 
repent, ye well all perish.” Hereupon they raised a perfect 
storm of objections; but the doctor is immovable; they 
must cease to do evil, and learn to do well, or there is no 
absolution for them. The Wittembergers hasten back to 
Tetzel in great alarm, and tell him that an Augustinian 
monk treats his letters of indulgence with contempt. Tetzel 
boils over with anger. He shouts, abuses, and curses in 
the pulpit ; and, to strike the more terror into the people, 
he has a fire lit again and again in the market-place, 
declaring that he has received orders from the Pope to 
burn every heretic who dares to oppose his most holy 
indulgences. 

Luther, called on alike by obedience to the truth of 
God, and by charity towards men, ascended the pulpit. 
He himself tells us that he forewarned his hearers, as duty 
bound him. His prince had obtained special indulgences 
from the Pope for the castle-church at Wittemberg ; some 
of the blows he was about to strike at the inquisitor’s indul- 
gences might very possibly fall on those of the Elector; no 
matter! he will incur the risk of his displeasure. 

“No one can prove by Scripture,” says Luther, “that 
the justice of God demands a penalty or a satisfaction at 
the hands of the sinner. The only duty it imposes is a 
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true repentance, a sincere conversion, the resolution to bear 
the cross of Jesus Christ, and to be devoted to good works. 
It is a great error to pretend to make satisfaction for our 
sins to divine justice ; for God always pardons them gra- 
tuitously, and by inestimable grace. . . . These indulgences 
of the Church are only tolerated on behalf of indolent and 
imperfect Christians ; they excite no one to sanctification, 
but leave every one in his imperfection.” 

And then, having disposed of the pretexts on which the 
indulgences were published, glancing at his adversaries, he 
thus concludes: “ And if some persons cry out that I ama 
heretic (for the truth I preach is very injurious to their 
cash-box), I am not much disturbed by their yellings. They 
are men of diseased and clouded brains—men who have 
never felt the Bible, never read the Christian doctrine, never 
understood their own doctors, and who rot beneath the rags 
of their idle opinions . . . . God grant them and us a true 
sense! Amen.” After these words, the doctor descends 
from his pulpit, leaving all his hearers in amazement at 
his daring language. 

The sermon was printed, and made a profound impression 
on all who read it. Tetzel replied to it, and Luther rejoined ; 
but these discussions did not take place till a later period, in 
1518. 

The festival of All Saints was approaching, according to 
the chronicles of the time. The Elector, Frederick of Saxony, 
was in his castle of Schweinitz, six leagues from Wittem- 
berg. On the 31st of October, towards morning, being with 
his brother Duke John, who was then co-regent, and who 
reigned alone after his death, and with his chancellor, the 
Elector said to the Duke: “I will tell you, brother, a dream 
I have had to-night, and I. should like to know the meaning 
of it. It is so engraved on my mind, that if I were te 
live a thousand years I should never forget it. I dreamt 
it three times over, and each time with new circumstances.” 
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Duke John: “Is it a good or a bad dream ?” 

The Elector : “I donot know: God knows.” 

Duke John : “Do not make yourself uneasy about it, but 
please relate it to me.” 

The Elector : “ Having gone to bed last night very much 
fatigued, I fell asleep soon after my prayers, and slept sweetly 
about two hours and a half, when I awoke, and my mind 
was occupied with all sorts of things till midnight. I 
thought how I would honour all the saints on their feast-day. 
I prayed for the poor souls in purgatory, and I begged of God 
that he would guide me, my counsels, and my people, accord- 
ing to the truth. I fell asleep again, and then I dreamt 
that God Almighty sent me a monk who was a true son of the 
Apostle St. Paul. All the saints accompanied him by God’s 
order, to bear witness for him, and to show that he was no 
plotter of evil, but that all he did was in accordance with the 
Divine will. They requested I would be pleased graciously 
to permit him te write something on the church doors of the 
castle of Wittemberg, which I granted through the chan- 
cellor. Thereupon the monk betook himself thither and 
began to write. He wrote in such large letters that I could 
read them from Schweinitz. The pen he used was so large 
that its extremity reached as far as Rome, where it pierced 
the ears of a lion reposing there, and made the triple crown 
reel on the head of the Pope. All the cardinals and princes 
rushed to support it. You and I, brother, offered our aid. 
I stretched out my arms ...... but at that instant I 
awoke, with my arm in the air, trembling all over, and 
greatly incensed against this monk, who did not know 
better how to govern his pen. I recovered a little..... 
It was but a dream. 

“T had once more closed my eyes, and had fallen half 
asleep: the dream began again. The lion, continually dis- 
turbed by the pen, began to roar with all his might, so that 
the whole city of Rome and all the states of the holy empire 
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ran up to learn what was the matter. The Pope requested 
them to oppose that monk, addressing himself particularly to 
me because he belonged to my country. I awoke again; I 
repeated a paternoster, prayed God to preserve his Holiness, 
and then fell asleep once more... . 

“Upon this I dreamt that all the princes of theempire, and 
we amongst them, ran to Rome, and laboured, one after the 
other, to break this pen; but the more we strove, the stiffer 
it grew ; it rattled as if it had been made of iron. At last 
we left it. I then caused the monk to be asked (for I was 
sometimes at Rome and sometimes at Wittemberg) where 
he had got that pen, and why it was so strong. ‘The pen,’ 
he replied, ‘ belonged to an old goose in Bohemia, a hundred 
years old. I had it of one of my old schoolmasters. As for 
its strength, the reason of this is, that you cannot deprive it 
of its pith, or marrow, and I am, myself, quite astonished at 
it”... . Suddenly, I heard a great cry: from the monk’s 
pen had issued a vast number of other pens. I awoke a third 
time, and it was day... .” 

Duke John: “What think you of this, master chancellor ? 
“O that we had here a Joseph, or a divinely-enlightened 
Daniel !” 

The chancellor advised that they should confide the ac- 
complishment of the dream to God, and trust everything to 
His hand. “God will know how to direct all for his own 
glory,” rejoined Duke John. “Our faithful God grant it!” 
said the Elector. “Still, I shall never forget this dream. I 
have thought of an interpretation... . but I will keep 
it to myself. Perhaps time will show if I have hit on the 
right clue.” 

So passed the morning of the 31st of October at Schweinitz, 
according to the traditions of the period: let us now return 
to the field of actual history, and see what the evening of 
the same day produced at Wittemberg. 

Tuther’s words had produced little effect. Tetzel con- 
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tinued his traffic and his impious discourses with utter in- 
difference. Shall Luther submit to these flagrant abuses, 
and look on in silence? His resolution is taken. 

It is not the Church or the Pope he thinks of attacking. 
Far from contemplating a revolution which shall overthrow 
the Roman primacy, Luther believes that he has the Pope 
and Catholicism on his side against some impudent monks. 
He has given his warnings as a pastor and preacher : it now 
remains that he should address himself to those who are, like 
himself, doctors of the Word of God. 

All Saints day was an important occasion for Wittemberg, 
and above all for the Church which the Elector had built 
there and filled with relics. These were carried out on that 
day, adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones; and 
exhibited to the eyes of the people, amazed and dazzled by 
such magnificence. Whoever that day visited the church 
of Wittemberg, and confessed there, obtained a rich in- 
dulgence. Pilgrims therefore flocked in crowds to Wittem- 
berg. 

Luther, already decided, boldly takes his way on the 
evening of the 31st of October, 1517, towards the church, 
whither thousands of superstitious pilgrims were hastening, 
and fastens to the doors ninety-five theses, or propositions 
against the doctrine of indulgences. Neither the Elector, nor 
Staupitz, nor Spalatin, nor any even of his closest friends, 
had received intimation of his purpose. 

In this document Luther declares, in a sort of preamble, 
that he has written these theses in a truly charitable spirit, 
and with the express desire of bringing the truth fully to 
light. He expresses his readiness to defend them the next 
day at the university, in the presence of and against any 
one. Everybody reads and repeats them ; in a short time 
the pilgrims, the university, and the whole city, are full of 
them, 

The following specimens may serve to represent the rest. 
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“ When our Lord and Master Jesus Christ says ‘ Repent,’ 
He means that the whole life of His followers on earth 
should be a constant and continual repentance. 

“This word cannot be understood of the sacrament of 
penance (that is to say of confession and satisfaction), as it is 
administered by the priest. 

“The Pope cannot remit any condemnation, but can 
only declare and confirm the remission that God himself has 
made of it; unless he do so in the cases that pertain to 
himself. If he does otherwise, the condemnation remains 
entirely the same. 

“The laws of ecclesiastical penance should be imposed 
only on the living, and have nothing to do with the dead. 

“ Those who think themselves sure of salvation by their 
indulgences will go to the devil, with those who taught 
them so. 

“ Every Christian who truly repents of his sins, has a full 
remission cf the guilt and the penalty, without needing an 
indulgence. 

“ Every true Christian, living or dead, has part in all the 
good things of Christ or of the Church, by the gift of God, 
and without letter of indulgence. 

“ Still we must not despise the Pope’s distribution and 
pardon ; for the Pope’s pardon is a declaration of God’s 
pardon. 

“ Christians must be taught that he who gives to the 
poor, or who lends to the needy, does better than he who 
buys an indulgence. 

“ Christians must be taught, that if the Pope knew of the 
extortions of the indulgence-preachers, he would rather the 
metropolis of St. Peter was burnt and reduced to ashes, than 
see it built with the skin, the flesh, and the bones of his 
sheep. 

“To hope to be saved by indulgences is a hope of lies and 
nothingness, though the commissioner of indulgences, and— 
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shall I say so?—the Pope himself were to pledge their souls 
as a security for that hope. 

“ The true and precious treasure of the Church is the holy 
Gospel of the glory and grace of God.” 

“ Cursed be he who speaks against the Pope’s indulgence. 

“¢ But blessed be he who speaks against the foolish and 
imprudent words of the indulgence-preachers.” 

Luther had boldly drawn the sword of the Word: he had 
done this with faith in the power of truth. Doubtless, after 
having fastened his theses to the church door, he retired to 
his quiet cell, filled with that peace and joy which flow from 
an action done in the name of the Lord, and for the sake of 
eternal truth. 

Whatever daring may be conspicuous in these propositions, 
they plainly show that the monk does not admit a doubt as 
to the authority of the see of Rome. But in attacking the 
doctrine of indulgences, Luther had, without perceiving it, 
stumbled upon many errors, the exposure of which could not 
be agreeable to the Pope, seeing that sooner or later it must 
lead to the question of his supremacy. Luther did not then 
see so far ; yet he felt the boldness of the step he had taken, 
and thought that it was his duty to temper its audacity as 
much as he could consistently with the respect due to the 
truth. He therefore set forth his theses merely as doubtful 
propositions, on which he solicited the information of the 
learned ; and he added to them, according to established 
usage, a solemn protestation, declaring that he did not 
desire to affirm anything that was not founded on holy 
Scripture, the Fathers of the Church, and the rights and 
decretals of the see of Rome. 

Often, in aftertimes, as Luther contemplated the immense 
and unexpected consequences of this bold attack, he was 
astonished at himself, and could not comprehend how he 
ventured to make it. It was because an invisible hand, 
mightier than his, held the reins, and guided the herald 
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of truth into a path yet hidden from him, and from the 
difficulties of which he would perhaps have recoiled, had 
he known them, and had he advanced alone, or of himself. 
“T entered on this dispute,’ he said, “ without any fixed 
purpose, without knowing or intending it; I have been 
taken quite unprepared. For this I call God to witness, 
who sounds all hearts.” 

Luther had become acquainted with the source of these 
abuses. A little book had reached him, adorned with the 
arms of the Archbishop of Maintz and Magdeburg, contain- 
ing the rules to be observed in the sale of indulgences. So 
then, it was this young prelate, this elegant prince, who had 
ordered, or at least sanctioned, all this charlatanism. On 
the same day that Luther put up his theses, he wrote to 
Albert a most candid but respectful letter. “ Great God !” 
he says, in the course of this letter, “the souls committed to 
your care, most excellent father, are instructed, not for life, 
but for death. The just and exact account which will be 
demanded of you for this is swelling every day. I have 
found it impossible to keep silence any longer. No! man 
is not saved by the work or by the office of his bishop. 
Why, then, do the indulgence-preachers lull the people into 
a carnal security with their empty fables? ... . I entreat 
your Highness, by the Lord Jesus Christ, to bend a look 
of paternal vigilance on this affair, and to command the 
preachers to speak in a different manner to the people. 

“Unless you do so, dread that you will one day hear 
some voice lifted up to confute these preachers, to the great 
shame of your most serene Highness.” 

Along with this letter Luther sent his theses to the Arch- 
bishop. But all was unavailing. The youthful Albert, full 
of his pleasures and his ambitious projects, made no reply te 
so solemn an appeal. The Bishop of Brandenburg, Luther's 
diocesan, a learned and pious man, to whom he also sent his 
theses, replied that he was attacking the power of the 
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Church, that he would draw down much trouble and sorrow 
upon himself, that the affair was beyond his strength, and 
that he (the Bishop) strongly advised him to remain quiet. 
The princes of the Church closed their ears ; they would not 
understand the signs of the times; they were struck with 
that blindness which has occasioned the downfall of so many 
powers and dignities. 

No one appeared at the university the next day to oppose 
Luther’s propositions. Tetzel’s traffic was in too much dis- 
grace, and too shameful, for any one but himself to take up 
the gauntlet. But these theses were destined to resound 
elsewhere than under the roof of an academic hall. Hardly 
had they been nailed to the church door, when the feeble 
taps of that hammer were followed throughout all Germany 
by a blow that reached the very foundations of haughty 
Rome, threatening sudden ruin to the walls, gates, and 
pillars of popery, stunning and terrifying its heroes, and 
waking many thousands of men from the sleep of error. 

These theses were diffused with the rapidity of lightning. 
A month had not elapsed before they were actually in Rome. 
“Tn fifteen days,” says a contemporary historian, “ they were 
spread over the whole of Germany, and in four weeks they 
had overrun almost all Christendom, as if the angels them- 
selves had been their messengers, and had borne them to the 
eyes of all men. No one would believe the noise they made.” 
They were afterwards translated into Dutch and Spanish, 
and a traveller sold them in Jerusalem. 

A portion of the pilgrims who had flocked from all 
quarters to Wittemberg for the feast of All Saints, carried 
back with them, instead of indulgences, those famous theses 
of the Augustinian monk, and so contributed to their propa- 
gation. Every one read them, meditated and commented on 
them. They were the subject of conversation in all the 
convents and in all the universities. Ali the pious monks 
who entered the convent to save their souls, all upright and 
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conscientious men, rejoiced in this simple and striking con- 
fession of the truth, and wished with all their hearts that 
Luther would continue the work he had begun. 

Luther’s great rival, Erasmus, a man very worthy of credit, 
said: “I observe that the purer a man’s morals are, and the 
more evangelical his piety, the less opposed he is to Luther. 
His life is praised even by those who cannot tolerate his 
faith. The world was tired of a doctrine in which there 
were so many puerile fables and human ordinances, and it 
thirsted for this living, pure, and hidden water which flows 
from the veins of the Evangelists and Apostles.” 

We must follow these theses wherever they made their 
way,—into the closet of the learned, the monk’s cell, and 
the princely palace, if we would form some idea of the 
various and prodigious effects they produced in Germany. 

Reuchlin received them, and exclaimed, “ Thanks be to 
God for this! They have now found a man who will give 
them so much to do, that they will be obliged to leave me 
to pass my old age in peace.” 

The prudent Erasmus inwardly rejoiced at seeing his 
secret desires for the redress of evils, so courageously ex- 
pressed. He signified his approval to their author, only 
exhorting him to more moderation and prudence. “God,” 
he said, “has given men a physician who thus cuts deep 
into the flesh, because without him the disease would have 
become incurable.” 

Doctor Fleck, prior of the monastery of Steinlausitz, had 
for some time ceased to read mass, but had told no one the 
real cause. One day he found Luther’s theses hung up in 
the refectory of his convent ; he read them, and had only 
run his eye over a few of them, when he cried out, “Oho! 
here is the man at last that we have been so long looking 
for, and who will make you monks open your eyes!” He 
wrote to the Doctor to continue this glorious war with 
sourage. Luther calls him a man full of joy and consolation, 
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Lorenz von Bibra, the bishop of Wiirtzburg, read the 
theses in his palace with delight, and publicly declared his 
approval of Luther. He afterwards wrote to the Elector 
Frederick : “Do not let the pious Doctor, Martin Luther, 
go, for they do him wrong.” 

The Emperor Maximilian, predecessor of Charles V., him- 
self read the monk of Wittemberg’s theses with admiration. 
“Take good care,” he sent word to the Elector, “of the monk 
Luther, for the time may come when there will be need of 
him.” 

At Rome even, and in the Vatican, the theses were not 
so ill received as might be supposed. Leo X. judged of them 
as a man of letters, rather than as a pope. The entertain- 
ment they afforded him made him forget the severe truths 
they contained. “This brother, Martin Luther,” he ob- 
served, “is a man of very fine genius, and all that is said 
against him is but monkish jealousy.” 

There were few men on whom Luther’s theses exerted 
more influence than on the scholar of Annaberg, whom 
Tetzel had so heartlessly repulsed. Myconius had entered a 
monastery. The very night of his admission he dreamt he 
saw a great field covered with corn in the ear. “Cut!” 
said the voice of the person who had led him there ; and 
when he excused himself, on the score of inability, his guide 
showed him a reaper who was working with inconceivable 
activity, saying to him: “Follow him, and do as he does.” 
Myconius, like Luther, longing after holiness, devoted him- 
self in the convent to watchings, fastings, mortifications, and 
all the works invented by men ; but, at last, he despaired of 
ever arriving at the object of his desires, He gave up his 
studies, and occupied himself sometimes in binding books, 
sometimes in turning, or at some other manual work. Still, 
this outward activity could not appease his troubled con- 
science. God had spoken to him, and he could not fall back 
into his slumber. This painful state lasted several years, 
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At length arrived the autumn of the year 1517. Luther's 
theses were published ; they were disseminated throughout 
Christendom, and reached the convent in which Myconius 
resided. He hid himself with another monk, John Voit, in 
a corner of their retreat, to read them at leisure. Here was 
the very truth he had learned from his father ; his eyes were 
opened ; he felt within him a voice answering to that which 
was pealing through Germany, and a great consolation filled 
his heart. “I plainly perceive,’ he said, “that Martin 
Luther is the reaper I saw in my dream, who taught me to 
gather the ears of corn.” He immediately began to profess 
the doctrine which Luther had proclaimed. The monks 
were alarmed at hearing him ; they resisted him, and raised 
an outcry against Luther and his convent. “This convent,” 
Myconius replied, “is like the sepulchre of our Lord. They 
want to prevent Christ’s resurrection, but they will not 
succeed.” At last, his superiors, seeing they could not con- 
vince him, interdicted him for a year and a half from all 
intercourse outside the convent, not permitting him to 
write or to receive letters, and threatening him with per- 
petual imprisonment. But the hour of deliverance arrived 
for him too. Being subsequently named pastor at Zwickau, 
he was the first to declare against popery in the churches of 
Thuringen. 

No doubt there were others for whom Luther’s theses 
were the signal of life ; they kindled a new light in many 
cells, cottages, and palaces. “ Whilst those,” says Mathesius, 
“who had entered the convents to seek a good table, an 
idle life, or consideration and honour, heaped Luther’s name 
with abuse ; those monks who lived in prayer, fasting, and 
mortification, gave thanks to God as soon as they heard the 
ery of that eagle which John Hiss had foretold a century 
betore.” The people even, who understood little of the 
theological question, and only knew that this man made a 
stand against the collectors and the lazy monks, hailed him 
with joy. 
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Some of the Reformer’s contemporaries, however, foresaw 
the grave consequences which these propositions would lead 
to, and the numerous obstacles they would have to encounter. 
They loudly expressed their fears, and rejoiced but with 
trembling. 

“T very much fear,’ wrote the excellent prebend of 
Augsburg, Bernard Adelmann, to his friend Pirckheimer, 
“that the worthy man must yield, at last, to the avarice 
and the power of the partisans of indulgences. His repre- 
sentations have had so little effect, that the Bishop of 
Augsburg, our primate and metropolitan, has just ordered, 
in the Pope’s name, new indulgences for St. Peter at Rome.” 
Adelmann was delighted when it was rumoured that 
Henry VIII. had called Luther to England. “There,” he 
thought, “he may teach the truth in peace.” Many thus 
imagined that the Gospel needed the power of princes 
to uphold it. They knew not that it walks without thaf 
support, and that when it is accorded, it often encumbey 
and enfeebles. 

The famous historian, Albert Kranz, was on his death- 
bed at Hamburg, when they brought him Luther’s theses: 
“Thou art right, brother Martin!” exclaimed the dying 
man ; “ but thou wilt not succeed. . . . Poor monk, go 
to thy cell, and cry, O God! have pity on me!” An old 
priest of Hexter, in Westphalia, having received and read 
the theses, said, shaking his head :— 

“Dear brother Martin, if thou succeed in overthrowing 
this purgatory and all these paper-dealers, truly thou art a 
great man !” 

Several of Luther’s friends even expressed their disap- 
proval of his conduct. 

The Bishop of Brandenburg, grieved at the feud rising 
in his diocese, would fain have suppressed it. “ For the love 
of peace,” he said to Luther, “and from regard tor your 
Bishop, cease to write on this subject.” 
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The Elector saw with pain the beginning of a contest of 
which no one could foretell the end. No prince desired 
public peace more than Frederick ; but what an immense 
flame might not this little spark kindle! He several 
times had it intimated to Luther how much uneasiness he 
felt. 

Luther encountered displeasure in his order, and even in 
his convent of Wittemberg. The prior and sub-prior were 
terrified at the vociferations of Tetzel and his companions ; 
they entered brother Martin’s cell, agitated and trembling : 
“For mercy’s sake,” they said, “do not bring our order into 
disgrace!” Luther was moved at these words, but soon 
recovering himself, replied : “Dear fathers ! if the thing is 
not done in God’s name, it will fall; but if otherwise, let 
it take its course.” The prior and sub-prior held their 
peace. “The thing still takes its course,” said Luther, after 
relating this anecdote, “and, if it please God, it will go on 
better and better to the end. Amen.” 

Luther had many other attacks to endure. At Erfurth 
he was accused of violence, pride, precipitation, and flippancy 
in assailing the opinions of others. Although he manifested 
the noblest courage and confidence in God, while these 
accusations and reproaches were being showered upon him 
from all sides, yet they failed not to make some impression 
on his mind. 

He had been deceived in his hopes) He had expected to 
be joined by the heads of the Church, and the most distin- 
guished learned men of the nation; but it was not so. A 
word of approbation, let slip on the first impulse of an 
unguarded moment, was all that he received from those who 
were best disposed ; and several of those whom he had, till 
then, most venerated, blamed him loudly. He felt himself 
alone in the entire Church ; alone against Rome! He was 
troubled, and cast down. Doubts, which he thought he 
had conquered, recurred with increased force. He trembled 
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at the thought that he had the authority of the whole 
Church against him. 

“ T began this affair,” he says, “in great fear and trembling. 
What was I, a poor, miserable, contemptible friar, more like 
a corpse than a man,—who was I, to set myself up against 
the majesty of the Pope, before whom trembled not only 
the kings of the earth, and the whole world, but also, if ] 
may so say, heaven and hell, constrained to obey the look of 
his eye? No one can know what my heart suffered in 
those first two years, and into what dejection I have often 
been plunged .... There were, it is true, many pious 
Christians whom my propositions pleased much, and who 
prized them greatly ; but I could not recognize them and con- 
sider them as mouthpieces of the Holy Ghost ; I looked only 
to the Pope, the cardinals, bishops, theologians, jurisconsulty, 
monks, and priests .... It was thence I expected the 
Spirit to breathe upon me. However, after having gained 
the victory, by the Scriptures, over all contrary arguments, I 
at last surmounted, by the grace of Christ, with much 
anguish and labour, and with great difficulty, the only 
argument, which still stopped me, namely—‘ It is necessary 
to hear the Church,’ for I honoured the Pope’s Church from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

If Luther had been discouraged by the reproaches, the 
timidity, or the silence of his friends, the attacks of his 
enemies produced an opposite result. 

Tetzel feebly took up the glove that had been flung to 
him. Luther’s sermon was the object of his first reply. He 
answered this sermon point by point, in his own fashion, and 
then announced that he was about to meet his antagonist 
more fully in theses, which he would defend in the univer- 
sity of Frankfort-on-Oder. Luther replied in his own 
characteristic style, and for a time, it seemed as if the 
matter would gradually wear off. There were not a few 
pious laymen who consoled Luther by their sincere friend- 
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ship in the hour of strife, especially Spalatin and Christoph 
Scheurl. 

But Tetzel and the Dominicans, burning with desire to 
crush the audacious monk who had presumed to meddle 
with their traffic, and anxious to conciliate the favour of the 
Roman Pontiff, set up a yell of rage, asserted that to attack 
the indulgences ordained by the Pope was to attack the Pope 
himself, and summoned to their aid all the monks and 
theologians of their school. In fact, Tetzel fully felt that an 
adversary like Luther was too much for himself single-handed. 
Greatly disconcerted by the onset of the Doctor, but still more 
enraged, he quitted the neighbourhood of Wittemberg and 
went to Frankfort-on-Oder, where he arrived in the month 
of November, 1517. Conrad Wimpina, a very eloquent 
man, and one of the most distinguished theologians of_ those 
times, was professor in the university of that city. Wim- 
pina looked with a jealous eye on Wittemberg and its famous 
Doctor; to him, therefore, Tetzel applied for an answer to 
Luther’s theses, and Wimpina furnished him with two series 
of antitheses, the first of which was intended to maintain 
the doctrine of indulgences; the second, the authority of the 
Pope. 

The 20th of January, 1518, was the day for the disputa- 
tion which had been pompously announced, and on which 
Tetzel built such confident hopes. Tetzel had beaten to arms. 
Monks had been sent to the meeting from all the convents of 
the neighbourhood, and assembled there to the number of 
three hundred or more. Tetzel read his theses, in which he 
repeated the assertion: “ Whoever says that the soul does 
not fly out of purgatory directly the money sounds on the 
bottom of the strong box, is in error.” 

But above all, he laid down propositions, according to which 
the Pope seemed really seated as God im the temple of God, as 
the Apostle expresses it. It was convenient for this shameless 
pedlar to take refuge, with all his misdeeds, under the man- 
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tle of the Pope. Among Tetzel’s theses was the following :— 
“Christians must be taught that they who protect the error 
of the heretics, and who, by their authority, hinder them 
from being taken before the judge who has the right of 
hearing them, are excommunicated ; and that if within the 
space of a year they do not abstain from doing so, they shall 
be declared infamous, and cruelly punished with divers 
chastisements, according to the rules of law, and to the 
terror of all men.” 

We see that Tetzel did not attack Luther alone. In the 
proposition we have just quoted, he probably aimed at the 
Elector of Saxony. To threaten every gainsayer with cruel 
chastisement was an inquisitor’s argument, which scarcely 
admitted of a reply. The three hundred monks Tetzel had 
collected together listened to all he said with stupid admira- 
tion ; the theologians of the universities were too much 
afraid of being reckoned among the favourers of heresy, or 
were too much attached to Wimpina’s principles, frankly to 
attack the astonishing theses they had just heard read. 

This whole affair, therefore, seemed likely to prove 
nothing more than a sham fight ; but amongst the crowd 
of students present was a young man about twenty, named 
John Knipstrow. He had read Luther’s theses, and had 
found them in accordance with the Scriptures. Indignant 
at seeing truth trampled under foot without any one coming 
forward to defend her, the young man lifted up his voice, to 
the astonishment of the whole assembly, and attacked the 
presumptuous Tetzel. The Dominican, who had not counted 
on such opposition, was confused, and after some ineffec- 
tual attempts at a reply, abandoned the field, and gave 
place to Wimpina. The latter resisted more vigorously ; 
but Knipstrow so hardly pressed him, that, to put an end to 
such an untimely contest, Wimpina, as president, declared 
the discussion closed, and proceeded without further cere- 
mony to invest Tetzel with the degree of Doctor, as the prize 
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of this glorious battle. Wimpina, to get rid of the young 
orator, had him sent to the convent of Pyritz, in Pomerania, 
with orders to keep him there under strict guard ; but that 
rising luminary was only removed from the banks of the 
Oder to diffuse at a later day a grand light through 
Pomerania. 

Tetzel, wishing to repair the check he had received, had 
recourse to the ultima ratio of Rome and the inquisitors, 
that is, to fire. He caused a scaffold to be erected on a 
promenade in one of the suburbs of Frankfort, and went 
thither in procession, with his insignia as inquisitor of the 
faith. He vented his rage from the pulpit ; he hurled his 
thunders, and shouted with his stentorian voice, that the 
heretic Luther ought to be burnt to death; then, placing 
the Doctor’s sermons and propositions on the scaffold, he set 
them on fire. That was more in his way than defending 
theses. On this occasion he encountered no contradiction ; 
his victory was complete. The impudent Dominican re- 
turned triumphant into Frankfort. 

The second series of Tetzel’s theses form an important 
epoch in the Reformation. They changed the ground of 
dispute, transferring it from the indulgence-market to the 
halls of the Vatican. Thenceforth the question no longer 
concerned an ill-reputed trade, but Rome itself, and the 
blow struck at Tetzel’s shop made the throne of the pontiff- 
king reel and rock to its very foundation. 

Tetzel’s theses were but the signal given to the pack. 
The monks, furious at the sight of an adversary more formid- 
able than Erasmus or Reuchlin, set up a yell against Luther. 
His name resounded from the pulpits of the Dominicans ; 
they addressed the passions of the people; they called the 
bold Doctor a madman, a seducer, one possessed by the 
devil. “Only wait a month, a fortnight, at farthest,” they 
said, “and this noted heretic will be burned.” Had that 
depended on the Dominicans, the fate of Hiiss and of Jerome 
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would soon have been that of the Saxon Doctor. But God 
watched over him. In many places the outcries of the 
monks succeeded in raising the passions of the people. 
Those who shared the Reformer’s opinions were pointed out 
to public attention, and wherever the monks were the more 
powerful party, the friends of the Gospel experienced the 
effects of their hatred. 

When Luther was made acquainted with Tetzel’s theses, 
and the general attack of which they were the signal, his 
courage took fire ; he felt that such adversaries should be 
met face to face, and his intrepid spirit delayed not to 
resolve on the encounter. One thing, however, sometimes 
agitated his mind ; this was the thought of the dissensions 
which might arise out of his courageous opposition. He knew 
that a word is often enough to set the world on fire; he 
sometimes saw in his mind’s eye prince against prince, and 
possibly people against people ; his German heart was sad- 
dened ; his Christian charity was alarmed. He could have 
wished for peace ; yet it was necessary to speak: such was 
the Lord’s will. “I tremble,” he said; “I shudder at the 
thought that I should be a cause of discord between such 
great princes,” 

He still kept silence with regard to Tetzel’s propositions 
concerning the Pope. Had he been impelled by passion, he 
would undoubtedly instantly have seized on that astounding 
doctrine under which his adversary had taken shelter. 
There was in his pausing and his reserve something grave 
and solemn, which sufficiently bespeaks his animating spirit. 
He waited, but not from weakness ; for the blow was all the 
stronger. 

Tetzel, after his auto-da-fé at Frankfort-on-Oder, had 
hastened to send his theses into Saxony, where he thought 
they would serve as an antidote to those of Luther. A man 
arrived from Halle at Wittemberg, commissioned by the 
inquisitor to distribute his propositions in the latter place: 
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The students of the university, still full of indignation against 
Tetzel for having burnt their professor’s theses, hardly heard 
of the messenger’s arrival, when they flocked after him, got 
around him, and put him in a terrible fright. 

“How dare you bring such things here?” they asked 
him. Some of them bought a part of his stock; others 
seized the rest, and so they possessed themselves of all 
he had, amounting to eight hundred copies. Then, un- 
known to the Elector, the senate, the rector, Luther, or any 
of the professors, they posted this notice on the univer- 
sity doors: “Those who wish to attend the funeral of 
Tetzel’s theses, are requested to appear at two o'clock in 
the market-place.” 

They assembled in great force at the time and place 
appointed, and gave the Dominican’s theses to the flames 
amidst shouts of applause. One copy only escaped the 
flames, and that Luther afterwards sent to his friend John 
Lange. These high-souled but imprudent youths followed 
the precept of the ancients, An eye for an eye, anda tooth for 
a tooth, but not that of Jesus Christ. The news of this 
academic execution flew through all Germany, and made 
a great noise. It caused Luther acute pain. 

“T am surprised,” Luther wrote to his old master Jodocus, 
at Erfurth, “that you could suppose it was I who caused 
Tetzel’s theses to be burnt. Do you suppose that I can have 
so lost my wits? But what can I do in the matter?” 
“What will come of it I know not,” he says to Lange, 
“except this, that it has greatly increased the peril in which 
T stand.” 

The Bishop, judging that this new circumstance required 
new expedients, visited Wittemberg in person ; but he found 
Luther filled with that inward joy which springs from a good 
conscience, and resolved on battle. The Bishop felt that the 
Augustinian monk was obeying a power superior to his own, 
and he returned in vexation to Brandenburg. As he was 
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sitting before his fire, one winter-day, he said, turning to 
those about him, “TI will not lay down my head in peace 
till I have thrown Martin into the fire, like this log ;” and 
he suited the action to the word. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MONKS AND THE SCHOOLS ATTACK LUTHER, 


A MORE serious opposition than that of Tetzel had already 
been commenced against Luther. Rome had replied. A 
voice came forth from the sacred palace. Not that Leo had 
taken it into his head to talk theology. “ Monkish wran- 
gling,” he said, one day : “the best way is to take no notice 
of it.” Another time he said: “It is a drunken German 
that has written these theses: when the effects of his wine 
have passed off, he will change his tone.” A Dominican of 
Rome, Sylvester Prierias, master of the sacred palace, exer- 
cised the functions of censor, and in this capacity was the first 
in Italy to become acquainted with the theses of the Saxon 
monk, 

The Roman censor, prior-general of the Dominicans, 
charged with the duty of deciding what Christianity should 
or should not say, and what it should know or what it 
should not know, hastened to reply. He published a work, 
which he dedicated to Leo X., in which he said he should 
be “curious to ascertain whether that Martin had an iron 
nose, or a brass head, that it could not be broken.” Then 
he attacked Luther’s theses under the form of a dialogue, 
employing by turns ridicule, abuse, and threats, 

This contest, between the Augustinian of Wittemberg and 
the Dominican of Rome, turned on the very principle of 
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reform, namely, “ What is the sole infallible authority for 
Christians ?” 

The doctrine maintained by Prierias was this :—The letter 
of the written Word is dead without the spirit of interpre- 
tation, which alone discovers its hidden sense. Now this 
spirit is not given to every Christian, but to the Church, 
that is to say, to the priests. Hence one of the points laid 
down at the head of his essay was as follows : (« Whosoever 
does not rely on the doctrine of the Roman” Church and 
of the Roman Pontiff, as the infallible rule of faith, from 
which the Holy Scriptures themselves derive their force and 
their authority, is a heretic.” > By such arguments the 
Dominican sought to establish propositions which would 
have put to the blush the most shameless flatterers at the 
court of Rome, until he ended with showing the cruel teeth 
of the inquisitor. “The Roman Church,” he said, “has 
power over those who, having received the faith, withdraw 
from it, to constrain them with the secular arm. She is not 
bound to employ arguments to combat and subdue rebels.’ 

These words, penned by one of the dignitaries of Rome, 
had a very positive signification ; yet they did not frighten 
Luther. He had not needed the testimony of the Church 
to make him believe ; his faith had come from the Bible 
itself; from within, not from without. He had such a deep 
conviction that the evangelic doctrine was impregnably 
based on the Word of God, that all outward authority was 
useless in his eyes ; and hence in replying to Prierias, he 
sought to transfer the resting-place of human nature’s 
highest hopes, from the Vatican to the rock of God’s Word. 

Luther thus concluded his answer to Prierias : 

“Finally, you say that the Pope is at once Pontiff ana 
Emperor, and that he has power to constrain by the secular 
arm. Are you athirst for murder? I assure you, you will 
not frighten me either by your rhodomontades or by the 
threatening din of your words. Though I be killed, Christ 
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lives, Christ my Lord, and the Lord of all, blessed for ever- 
more. Amen.” 

A new adversary soon appeared in the lists, and this again 
was a Dominican. James Hochstraten, inquisitor at Cologne, 
who had opposed Reuchlin and the men of letters, shuddered 
at the boldness of Luther. It was necessary that monkish 
mistification and fanaticism should come to close quarters 
with him who was to give them their death-blow. Hoch- 
straten bursts into a rage, and clamours for the death of the 
heretic. He would give Rome a triumph of flames. “ It 
is high treason against the Church,” he exclaims, “to let such 
a horrible heretic live another hour. Up with the scaffold 
at once !” 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words, but with 
great energy: “Go,” he said to him, in his peroration, 
“frantic murderer, thirsting only for the blood of your 
brethren; my sincere desire is, that you take good care 
never to call me Christian and faithful, but, on the contrary, 
to denounce me, without ceasing, as a heretic. Understand 
this well, man of blood! Enemy of truth! When your 
furious zeal drives you to undertake anything against me, 
mind that you act with circumspection, and choose your 
time well. God knows what I purpose if He grant me 
life. .. . My hope and my expectation, if God wills, will 
not deceive me.” Hochstraten was silenced. Sanguinary 
advice like his was, alas! too well followed in many countries ; 
the voice of many a martyr bore testimony to the truth, as 
in primitive times. But fire and sword were vainly invoked 
against Luther. The angel of the Lord encamped around him 
continually, and preserved him. 

A more grievous attack awaited the Reformer. — Doctor 
Eck, the celebrated professor of Ingoldstadt, the liberator of 
Urban Regius, the friend of Luther, had received the famous 
theses. Eck was not the man to defend the abuse of 
indulgences ; but he was a Doctor of the Schools, not of the 
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Bible. If Prierias had represented Rome, and Hochstraten 
the monks, Eck represented the Schools. There is no need 
to cast any doubt on the sincerity of his convictions. He 
enthusiastically maintained the opinions of the Schoolmen, as 
Luther did the declarations of the Word of God. It is not 
improbable that he felt some pain at being obliged to wage 
war with his old friend; but, from the manner in which he 
attacked him, it seems that his resolution was not altogether 
free from passion and jealousy. 

His remarks against Luther’s theses bore the title of 
Obelisks, Wishing to save appearances, he did not at first 
publish his work, but contented himself with communicating 
it in confidence to his diocesan, the Bishop of Hichstadt. 
The Obelisks, however, were soon distributed in all directions; 
a copy fell into the hauds of Link, a preacher in Nuremberg, 
a friend of Luther’s, who hastened to send it to the Reformer. 
Luther thus poured out his heart on this occasion, in a letter 
to Egranus, pastor at Zwickau :— 

“T am called, in the Obelisks,a venomous man,—a Bohe- 
mian,—a _heretic,—seditious,—insolent,—audacious. I pass 
over lighter abuse, such as the terms drowsy, silly, ignorant, 
despiser of the Sovereign Pontiff, and others. This book is 
full of the blackest insults ; yet he who wrote them is a dis- 
tinguished man, with a mind full of knowledge, and a know- 
ledge full of mind, and what grieves me to the utmost, a 
man with whom I have recently formed a great friendship. 
If I did not know the thoughts of Satan, I should be 
astonished at the fury which has induced this man to break 
off such a new and agreeable friendship, and that without 
warning me, without writing to me, without a single word.” 

Eck felt how disgracefully he had acted, and laboured to 
justify himself in a letter to Carlstadt, in which he called 
Luther “their common friend,” and threw the entire blame 
on the Bishop of Eichstadt, at whose solicitation, he said, the 
work was written. He begged that, instead of coming into 
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public collision with him, Luther would turn his arms 
against the theologians of Frankfort. 

Although Eck’s fine words did not influence Luther, he 
was disposed to hold his peace. But his friends were of 
another mind; they entreated him, and even forced him. 
He answered the Obelisks with his Asterisks, thus con- 
trasting, as he said,—playing on the words,—with the livid 
mildewy Obelisks of the Ingoldstadt Doctor, the light and 
the dazzling whiteness of the stars of heaven. In this work 
he treated his new adversary less sharply, than those with 
whom he had contended before ; but his indignation broke 
its way through his words. He again professes the funda- 
mental principle he laid down in his reply to Prierias: “ The 
Sovereign Pontiff is aman, and may be led into error; but 
God is truth, and cannot be deceived.” And further on he 
says: “ Surely it is a piece of impudence for any one in ex- 
pounding Aristotle’s philosophy, to teach what he cannot 
prove by Aristotle’s authority. You grant this. Well then, 
much more is it the most impudent of all impudent acts, to 
affirm in the Church, and among Christians, what Christ 
himself has not taught. Now, where does the Bible say, 
that the treasure of Christ’s merits is in the hands of the 
Pope ?” 

Luther did not publish his Asterisks, he only communicated 
them to his friends ; it was not till a later period that they 
were given to the public. 

This rupture between the Ingoldstadt and Wittem- 
berg Doctors, caused a sensation in Germany. They had 
friends in common, among whom was Scheurl, who seems to 
have first brought them together. Scheurl was alarmed, and 
tried hard to reconcile them. Luther declared he was 
ready to forget everything, that he loved the genius, and 
admired the learning of Doctor Eck, and that his old friend’s 
conduct had caused him more sorrow than anger. “Iam 
ready for peace and for war,” he said to Scheurl, “but I 
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prefer peace.” About the same time he wrote Eck a letter 
full of affection, but Eck made no reply, nor even returned 
a message. The time for reconciliation was gone by; the 
war grew thicker and thicker, till Eck’s proud and impla- 
rable spirit severed the last threads of that constantly 
relaxing friendship. 

Whilst battling with inquisitors, chancellors of universities, 
and masters of the sacred palace, Luther strove to diffuse 
sound religious knowledge amongst the mass of the com- 
munity. This was the object of the various popular works 
he published at that period, such as his Discourses on the 
Ten Commandments, and his Explanations of the Lord’s 
Prayer, for simple and ignorant Laymen. He faithfully kept 
his resolution to open the eyes of a blind people, whom the 
priests had led where they pleased. His writings, rapidly 
disseminated through all Germany, caused a new day to 
dawn upon that land, and thoroughly sowed a well-prepared 
soil with the seeds of truth. But while he thought of those 
who were afar off, he did not forget those who were near. 

The Dominicans pronounced damnation upon the infamous 
heretic from their pulpits. Luther, the man of the people, 
who, with a few words could have raised the billows at his 
call, always disdained such triumphs, and never cared for 
anything but to instruct his hearers. His reputation which 
was every day extending, and the courage with which he 
lifted up Christ’s banner in the midst of the enslaved Church, 
caused his sermons to be heard with constantly-increasing 
interest. Never had the crowd been so large as on one day, 
when, having mounted the pulpit in Wittemberg, he under- 
took to establish the doctrine of repentance. The discourse 
which he then pronounced afterwards became very cele- 
brated, and contained many of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel. In the course of this sermon, the following 
sentences were poured forth: 

“ A Pope or a Bishop has no more power, as regards the 
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remission of a sin, than the lowest priest; and, even where 
there is no priest, every Christian, even a woman, or a child, 
may do the same thing. For if a simple Christian says to 
you: ‘God pardons sin in the name of Jesus Christ’, and 
gou receive the saying with a firm faith, and as if God 
Himself addressed it to you,—you are absolved. . Under 
the Old Testament, neither priest, nor king, nor peoptiet had 
the power to announce remission of sins ; but under the New 
Testament, every believer has this power. If a pious 
Christian man or woman, young or old, console your 
conscience with the Word of the Cross, receive this con- 
solation with such a faith, as to suffer yourself to be put to 
death over and over again, rather than doubt that it is thus 
before God. . . . Repent, do all the works you can, but let 
your faith in the forgiveness of Jesus Christ hold the first 
rank, and be the sole commander in the battle-field.” 

Thus did Luther speak to his astonished and delighted 
hearers. All the scaffolding which impudent priests had 
erected, for their own interest, between God and the human 
soul, was pulled down, and man was set face to face with his 
Maker. The word of pardon descended pure from on high, 
without passing through a thousand corrupting channels. 

The order of Augustinians was to hold its general chapter 
at Heidelberg, in the spring of 1518, and Luther was con- 
voked thither, as one of the most distinguished men of his 
order. His friends did all they could to idantadle him from 
undertaking this journey—and with some reason, for the 
monks had taken pains to make Luther’s name odious in 
every place he had to pass through. They added threats to 
insults ; and little was wanted to excite a popular tumult 
on his road, to which he might have fallen a victim. ‘Or 
else,” said his friends, “what they dare not do by violence, 
they will do by snares and fraud.” But Luther never 
suffered himself to stop in the fulfilment of a duty, through 
fear of danger, however imminent ; he therefore closed his 
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ears to the timid words of his friends, and told them in whom 
he trusted, and under whose protection he meant to under- 
take so formidable a journey. Then, the Easter festival 
being over, he quietly set off on foot, the 13th of April, 1518. 

He had with him a guide named Urban, who carried his 
little baggage, and who was to accompany him as far as 
Wiirtzburg. How many thoughts must have pressed upon 
the heart of the Lord’s servant during that journey! At 
Weissenfels, the vicar, whom he did not know, immediately 
recognized him, and gave him a cordial reception. At 
Erfurth, two other brethren of the Augustinian order joined 
him. At Judenbach they all three met the Elector’s Privy 
Councillor, Degenhard Pfeffinger, who did them the honours 
of the inn where they rested. Luther arrived at Coburg, 
overcome with fatigue. 

All the vehicles being full, the Reformer of Germany was 
obliged next morning, in spite of his weariness, to set off 
humbly on foot from Coburg. He reached Wiirtzburg the 
second Sunday after Easter, towards evening, and there dis- 
missed his guide. 

In that city resided Bishop von Bibra, who had received 
his theses with so much approbation. Luther was the 
bearer of a letter to him from the Elector of Saxony. The 
Bishop, delighted at the opportunity of becoming personally 
acquainted with this bold champion of the truth, hastened 
to invite him to his episcopal palace. He went to meet him, 
spoke to him with much affection, and offered to furnish him 
a guide as far as Heidelberg. But Luther had met at 
Wiirtzburg his two friends, Staupitz and Lange, who had 
invited him to share their carriage; he therefore declined 
Bibra’s offer with thanks, and the next day the three friends 
left Wiirtzburg, and continued their journey in conversation 
together for three days. They reached Heidelberg on the 
21st of April, and Luther took up his abode in tne 
Augustinian convent. 
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The Ector of Saxony had given him a letter for the 
Count Palatine, Wolfgang, Duke of Bavaria. Luther pre- 
sents himself at his magnificent castle, the situation of which 
is, to this day, the admiration of strangers. The monk from 
the plains of Saxony had a heart to admire the position 
of Heidelberg, at the junction of the two beautiful valleys 
of the Rhine and the Necker. He delivered his letter 
to George Simler, the Duke’s chamberlain. The Count 
Palatine received Luther with great kindness, and frequently 
invited him to his table, with Staupitz and Lange. So 
friendly a reception was a great comfort to Luther. “ We 
regaled ourselves and amused each other,” he says, “ with 
pleasant, easy chat, eating, drinking, viewing all the splen- 
dours of the Palatine palace, admiring the ornaments, the 
arms, the cuirasses, in short, everything remarkable in that 
illustrious and truly royal castle.” 

But Luther had other work to do. Removed to a uni- 
versity which exercised a great influence over the west and 
south of Germany, it was important that he should strike 
a blow there, which should shake the churches of those 
countries. He therefore set about writing theses which he 
proposed to defend in a public disputation. Such disputa- 
tions were common occurrences ; but Luther felt that this 
‘one, to be useful, ought to lay powerful hold on public 
attention. The professors of the university would not allow 
the dispute to take place in their grand hall ; it was there- 
fore necessary to take a room in the Augustinian convent. 

Heidelberg at a subsequent period received the Gospel : 
those who took part in the conference in the convent could 
plainly foresee that that measure would bear fruit. 

Luther’s reputation attracted a very large assembly : pro- 
fessors, courtiers, townsmen, students, flocked to the meeting, 
Among the Doctor’s twenty-eight Paradomes, for such was 
the name he gave these theses, were the following :— 

“A man who thinks of attaining grace by doing all that 
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it is possible for him to do, adds one sin to another, and is 
twice guilty. 

“Tt is certain. that a man ought entirely to despair of 
himself, in order to be rendered capable of receiving the 
grace of Christ. 

“He is not justified who does many works, but he who, 
without works, believes much in Jesus Christ. 

“The law says: Do that,—and it is never done. Grace 
says: Believe iv Him,—and everything is already accom- 
plished.” 

Five Doctors in Theology attacked these theses. They had 
read them with the surprise that novelty excites, and thought 
their theology truly strange. Still, according to Luther’s 
own testimony, they disputed with an affability that inspired 
him with much esteem for them, and at the same time with 
force and discernment. Luther, on his side, displayed ad- 
mirable gentleness in his replies, an incomparable patience 
in listening to the objections of his opponents, and all the 
vivacity of St. Paul in solving the difficulties proposed to 
him. His replies, brief, but full of the Word of God, filled 
all who heard him with admiration. “ He is just like 
Erasmus,” said several, “ but in one thing he surpasses him ; 
that is, he openly declares what Erasmus contents himself 
with insinuating.” 

The dispute was drawing to a close. Luther’s adversaries 
had retired with honour from the field, leaving the youngest 
of their number, Dr. George Niger, engaged with the cham- 
pion ; frightened at the bold propositions of the Augustinian 
monk, and having no more arguments to fall back upon, he 
exclaimed, in a trembling tone: “If our peasants heard 
auch things, they would stone you to death !” 

At these words there was a general shout of laughter. 

Never had audience, however, listened so attentively to a 
theological disputation. The first words of the Reformer 
aroused every mind, The countenances of many of the 
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spectators bespoke the new thoughts that had sprung up in 
their minds 

Three young men especially were intensely moved. One 
of them, Martin Bucer, aged twenty-seveu, was a Dominican 
who, in spite of the prejudices of his order, seemed unwilling 
to lose a single word of Luther. Born in a little village of 
Alsace, he had entered a convent at sixteen, and, in con- 
sequence of the great talents he displayed, had been sent by 
his superior to Heidelberg, to study philosophy, theology, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Erasmus was publishing several of his 
works, and Bucer read them with avidity. Shortly after 
appeared the first writings of Luther. The Alsacian student 
hastened to compare the Reformer’s doctrine with Holy 
Scripture. It was thus that the light was diffused in those 
days. The Elector Palatine distinguished this young man. 
His powerful voice, his pleasing manners, his eloquence, and 
his freedom in censuring the prevailing vices, made him a 
distinguished preacher. He was appointed court chaplain, 
and was discharging the functions of that office when 
Luther’s intended visit to Heidelberg was announced. How 
delightful for Bucer! No one hastened more eagerly than 
he to the hall of the Augustinian convent. He furnished 
himself with pens, ink, and paper, intending to take down 
all the Doctor should say. But while his hand was rapidly 
tracing Luther’s words, the hand of God was writing on his 
heart, in more indelible characters, the great truths that he 
heard. The first gleams of the doctrine of grace were shed 
upon his soul in that memorable hour. 

Not far from Bucer stood John Brentz, then aged nine- 
teen. He was the son of a magistrate in a city of Suabia, 
and had been enrolled among the students of Heidelberg at 
thirteen. He surpassed every one in his diligence. As soon 
as the hour of midnight struck, he would rise and set him- 
self to study. During all his subsequent life he could not 
sleep after that hour, and at a later period he devoted those 
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quiet moments to meditation on the Scriptures. Brentz was 
one of the first to perceive the new light then dawning in 
Germany, and he welcomed it with a soul full of love. He 
devoured the writings of Luther; but what was his joy 
when he could hear Luther himself at Heidelberg ! 

A pious woman, the wife of a senator of Heilbronn, on 
the Necker, named Snepf, had followed the example of 
Hannah, and consecrated her first-born son to the Lord, 
with the earnest desire of seeing him devote himself 
to theology. He made rapid progress in literature, but 
pave himself to the study of jurisprudence. His mother, 
grieved to see her Ehrhard follow another career than that 
which she had contemplated, reminded him of the vow she 
had made for him, and persisted in entreating him to act 
upon it. He at length yielded to her solicitations, and soon 
felt such a love for his new studies, that nothing in the 
world could have induced him to forsake them. He was in- 
timately connected with Bucer and Brentz, and they all three 
remained friends for life. He was present with his two 
fellow-students at the Heidelberg disputation, and embraced 
the doctrine of the gratuitous justification of the sinner. 

The following day Bucer visited Luther. “I had a 
familiar conversation with him without witnesses,” he said ; 
“the most delicious repast, not for the meats, but for the 
truths set before me. Whatever I might object, the Doctor 
replied to everything, and explained everything, with the 
most perfect clearness.” Luther, too, was touched by the 
feelings displayed. ‘“ He is the only brother of his order,” 
he wrote to Spalatin, “ who is possessed of good faith : he is 
a young man of great hopes.” 

Brentz, Snepf, and others besides, went to call upon Luther, 
and to ask him for explanations on such points as they had 
not comprehended. The Reformer replied to them, building 
his answers on the Bible; and every word he uttered made 
new light gush into their souls. 
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After Luther’s departure, these noble men began to teach 
in Heidelberg. Brentz, though he was so young, explained St. 
Matthew, first in his own chamber, and then, the room not 
being large enough, in tbe hall of philosophy. The jealous 
theologians were offended, and upon this Brentz took orders 
and transferred his lectures to the college of the canons of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the fire lighted in Saxony was kindled also 
in Heidelberg. It was the seedtime for the Palatinate. 

But it was not the Palatinate alone that gathered the 
fruits of the Heidelberg discussion. Those bold friends of 
truth soon became shining lights in the Church, filled all 
the prominent places, and took part in many of the debates 
to which the Reformation gave rise. Strasburg, and sub- 
sequently England, owed to the labours of Bucer a purer 
knowledge of the truth. Snepf professed it first at Marburg, 
then at Stuttgard, at Tiibingen, and at Jena. Brentz, after 
having taught at Heidelberg, did so for a long time at Halle, 
in Suabia, and at Tiibingen. 

The chapter being ended, Luther having himself grown 
in the knowledge of the Gospel by this disputation, and 
full of joy at the avidity with which the young men in the 
schools received the nascent truth, thought of returning to 
Wittemberg. The Count Palatine gave him a letter for the 
Elector, dated May Ist, in which he said that “ Luther had 
displayed so much ability in the disputation, that it shed a 
great lustre on the university.” They would not suffer him 
to return on foot. The Augustinians escorted him as far as 
Wiirtzburg, whence he went to Erfurth with the brethren of 
that city. 

Immediately on his arrival there, he betook himself to 
the house of Jodocus, his old master. The aged professor, 
very much aggrieved and scandalized at the course his dis- 
ciple had taken, was in the habit of placing a theta before all 
Luther’s sentences, that being the letter employed by the 
Greeks to signify condemnation. He had written a letter 
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of reproach to Luther which the latter desired to answer in 
person. Not having been admitted, Luther wrote to 
Jodocus : “I am ready to receive your corrections,” he said, 
“and even though they should be hard, they would appear 
to me very gentle. I cannot and will not be irritated 
against you; God and my conscience are witnesses of this.” 
The old man was touched by these sentiments of his former 
pupil, and they had an explanation, but it led to no result. 

Luther left Erfurth in a carriage belonging to the con- 
vent, which conveyed him to Hisleben. Thence the Augus- 
tinians of the place, proud of a Doctor who reflected such 
honour on their order, had him conveyed to Wittemberg 
with their own horses, and at their own expense. He 
arrived on the Saturday after Ascension Day. The journey 
had done him good, and his friends found him stronger and 
looking better than before his departure. They rejoiced at 
all the reports he brought them. Luther rested some time 
from the fatigues of his tour and the Heidelberg disputation. 
But his repose was only a preparation for rougher toils. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THUNDERS FROM ROME. 


WE are about to see Luther in direct conflict with Rome. 
It was on his return from Heidelberg that he plunged into 
this bold step. His first theses on indulgences had been ill 
understood, and he now resolved to explain their meaning 
more clearly. It was very necessary for once to call forth 
the judgment of Rome ; and he did not hesitate to send his 
explanations thither. Presenting them with one hand to 
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the impartial and enlightened men of the nation, with the 
other he laid them before the throne of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

These explanations, which he called Resolutions, were 
written in a very moderate tone, and those passages which 
gave the most offence Luther tried to soften. At the same 
time, he showed himself immovable in his convictions, and 
boldly defended all the propositions which truth required 
that he should maintain. After laying down the true nature 
of repentance, and declaring that the Scriptures are the sole 
rule of faith, he thus exhibits the fulness of the salvation 
that is in Christ Jesns: “ It is impossible for a man to be a 
Christian without having Christ ; and if he has Christ, he 
has all that belongs to Christ. What gives peace to our 
conscience is that, through faith, our sins are no longer ours, 
but Christ’s, on whom God has cast them all; and that, on 
the other hand, all the righteousness of Christ is ours, to 
whom God has given it. Christ lays His hand on us, and we 
are healed; He casts His mantle over us, and we are 
covered ; for He is the Saviour of glory, blessed for ever- 
more.” In conclusion he adds, “I wish to sum up the 
matter in a few words, and boldly : The Church has need of 
a Reformation. And this cannot be the work of a single 
man, such as the Pope, or of many men, such as the cardinals 
and the Fathers of the Councils, but it must be that of the 
whole world ; or, rather, it is a work which pertains to God 
elone.e 273 6: The dyke is broken, and it is no longer in our 
power to restrain the rushing and rolling floods.” 

On the eve of Pentecost, Saturday, May 22, 1518, Luther 
sent his book to his diocesan, the Bishop of Brandenburg, 
accompanied by a respectful letter. Hight days after, he 
wrote to the Pope a letter, thus concluding: “For these 
reasons, most holy father, I fall at the feet of your Holiness, 
and submit myself thereto, with all that I have, and all that 
Iam. Ruin my cause, or embrace it ; pronounce me right 
or pronounce me wrong ; take my life or spare it, as it shall 
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please you; I shall recognize your voice as the voice of 
Jesus Christ, who presides and speaks through you. If I 
have deserved death, I do not refuse to die ; the earth is the 
Lord’s, and all that therein is; praised be His name 
throughout all eternity! Amen. May He preserve you 
everlastingly ! Amen. 

“Dated this day of the Holy Trinity, 1518. Brother 
Martin Luther, Augustinian.” 

After having written this letter, in which he manifests 
his earnest desire to win Leo to the cause of truth, on the 
same day Luther addressed his friend Staupitz, vicar-general 
of his order, through whom he wished to have his letter and 
resolutions conveyed to the Pope. 

“ As for those who threaten me,” he says, in this commu- 
nication, “I have nothing to reply to them, except the 
remark of Reuchlin, ‘The poor man has nothing to fear, for 
he has nothing to lose.” I have neither goods nor money, 
and I ask for none ; if I formerly possessed some honour and 
renown, he who began to snatch them from me is com- 
pleting his work. There remains only this wretched body, 
weakened by so many trials ; let them kill it by force, or by 
cunning, to the glory of God. They will thus, perhaps, 
abridge an hour or two of my time. It is enough for me 
that I have a precious Redeemer, a mighty High Priest, 
Jesus Christ my Lord. I will praise Him as long as I have 
a breath of life. If others will not praise Him with me, 1 
cannot help it.” 

Whilst he was thus looking with confidence to Rome, 
Rome was already cherishing thoughts of vengeance against 
nim. The cardinal Raphaél Rovere had written to the 
Elector Frederick, in the Pop<’s name, that some suspicions 
were entertained as to his faith, and that he must beware 
of prstecting Luther. It is probable that Luther learned 
something of this letter, which reached the Elector on the 
7th of July. Perhaps it was the prospect of excommunica- 
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tion which this Roman missive seemed to forebode, that 
prompted him to ascend the pulpit in Wittemberg on the 
13th of the same month, and deliver a discourse on that 
subject, which made a profound impression. He therein 
drew a distinction between inward and outward excommu- 
nication, the former excluding from communion with God, the 
latter only from the ceremonies of the Church. “No one,” 
he said, “can reconcile the fallen soul to God, save the 
Eternal Himself ; no one-can separate a man from communion 
with God, save that man himself by his own sins. Happy 
is he who dies in an unjust excommunication !” 

Some highly approved of this bold language ; others were 
more than ever incensed by it. 

But already Luther had ceased to stand alone; and 
though his faith needed no other support than that of God, 
a phalanx had formed around him for his defence. The 
energy of his faith fell in fiery torrents upon torpid hearts, 
and the life which God had put into that extraordinary 
soul communicated itself to the dead body of the Church. 
Christendom, for so many ages motionless, became animated 
with religious enthusiasm ; the devotion of the people to the 
superstitions of Rome day by day diminished ; still fewer 
and fewer hands offered money for pardon, while, at the 
same time, Luther’s fame steadily increased. People turned 
towards him, and saluted him with love and respect, as the 
intrepid defender of truth and liberty. No doubt, all did 
not discover the depth of the doctrines he proclaimed: for a 
great number it was enough to know that the new Doctor 
was opposed to the Pope, and that the empire of the priests 
and the monks trembled at the breath of his mighty word. 
Luther’s attack was, for them, like one of those signal-fires 
lit on mountains to announce to an entire nation the 
moment for bursting their chains. The Reformer did not 
suspect what he had done, when all that was generous 
amongst his fellcw-countrymen hailed him as its chief. 
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Everywhere a deep conviction prevailed, that what was now 
taking place, was not the establishment of a sect, but the 
new birth of the Church and of society. 

The simple word of truth had created for Luther a mighty 
army ; and there was need of it, for the great were beginning 
to stir, and the Empire and the Church were already uniting 
their efforts to push this troublesome monk out of the way. 
The Emperor Maximilian was then holding an imperial diet 
at Augsburg, at which six Electors attended, besides the 
representatives of all the Germanic states and the ambas- 
sadors of the kings of France, Hungary, and Poland. One 
of the subjects which the diet was summoned to consider, 
was the war against the Turks, urged upon the states by the 
Pope. The states, however, wisely counselled by the Elector 
Frederick, confined themselves to a declaration that they 
would reflect upon it, and forthwith proceeded to bring 
forward new complaints against Rome. Another affair also 
was to occupy the diet : this was the desire of the Emperor 
Maximilian that his grandson Charles should be proclaimed 
King of the Romans, and should succeed him in the imperial 
dignity. The Emperor thought he had gained over the 
majority of the Electors and of the States; but he en- 
countered a vigorous opposition from Frederick. In vain 
did the Elector’s Ministers and best friends join their 
entreaties to those of the Emperor. He was immovable, 
and, as it has been said, showed that he possessed a firmness 
of soul which would never recede from a resolution, when 
once he had seen it to be right. The Emperor’s design 
failed. 

Maximilian then sought to conciliate the Pope towards 
his views, and, in order to give him a special proof of his 
devotedness, he wrote to him, on the 5th of August, the 
following letter: “ Most holy father, we have learned within 
these few days, that a friar of the order of Augustin, 
named Martin Luther, has set about sustaining divers pro- 
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positions touching the traffic in indulgences; which the 
more displeases us, inasmuch as the said friar finds many 
protectors, amongst whom are powerful personages. If your 
Holiness and the most reverend Fathers of the Church (the 
- cardinals) do not soon employ their authority to put an end 
to these scandals, not only will these pernicious doctors 
seduce simple people, but they will involve great princes in 
ruin. We will take vigilant care that whatever your Holi- 
ness shall decree on this head, for the glory of Almighty 
God, shall be observed by all within our empire.” 

This letter must have been written immediately after some 
warm discussion between Maximilian and Frederick. The 
same day, the Elector wrote to Raphaél di Rovere. He had, 
no doubt, learned that the Emperor was addressing the Pope, 
and, to parry the blow, he put himself in communication 
with Rome. “I shall never have any other will,” he said, 
“than to show myself submissive to the universal Church. 
Accordingly I have never defended the writings and sermons 
of Dr. Martin Luther. I understand, moreover, that he is 
always ready to appear, under safe-conduct, before impartial, 
learned, and Christian judges, in order to maintain his doc- 
trine, and to submit, in case he shall be convicted of error 
by Scripture itself.” 

Leo X., who till now had allowed the matter to take its 
own course, roused by the outcries of the monks and theo- 
logians, appointed an ecclesiastical court in Rome to judge 
Luther, in which Sylvester Prierias, the Reformer’s great 
enemy, was at once accuser and judge. The case was soon 
drawn up, and the court cited Luther to appear before it 
within sixty days. 

Luther, at Wittemberg, was quietly awaiting the good 
effects which he thought his submissive letter to the Pope 
ought to produce, when, on the 7th of August, only two 
days after the departure of Maximilian’s and Frederick’s 
letters, a summons was served on him from the Roman 
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tribunal. “ At the moment when I was expecting a 
benediction,” he says, “I saw the thunderbolt falling upon 
me.” 

Wittemberg was in consternation ; for whatever course 
Luther took, he could not avoid danger. If he presented 
himself at Rome, he was sure to become the victim of his 
enemies: if he refused to appear, he would, according to 
custom, be condemned for contempt, and without the chance 
of escape ; for it was known that the legate had orders from 
the Pope to do everything he could to exasperate the 
Emperor and the princes of Germany against him. His 
friends were in dismay. Luther himself saw no one who 
could save him but the Elector; but he preferred to die 
rather than compromise his prince. 

His friends at last, with one accord, fell upon an expedient. 
Spalatin wrote on the part of the Elector to the Emperor’s 
secretary : “ Dr. Martin Luther readily consents to have for 
his judges all the universities of Germany, except those of 
Erfurth, Leipsic, and Frankfort-on-Oder, which have made 
themselves suspected. It is impossible for him to appear at 
Rome in person.” 

The university of Wittemberg wrote a letter of inter- 
cession to the Pope himself, saying: “ The weakness of his 
body and the dangers of the journey, render it difficult and 
even impossible for him to obey your Holiness’s order. His 
sufferings and his prayers impel us to have compassion on 
him. We therefore entreat you, most holy father, as 
obedient children, to be pleased to regard him as a man who 
has never been stained with doctrines opposed to the opinion 
of the Roman Church.” The university, in its anxiety, 
addressed another communication to Charles von Miltitz, 
the Pope’s chamberlain. In this it bore still stronger testi- 
mony in Luther's favour, than it had dared to do in the 
other. “The worthy father Martin Luther,” it said, “is 
the most noble and honourable member of our university, 
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We have for many years seen and known his ability, his 
learning, his profound acquaintance with the arts and with 
letters, his irreproachable manners, and his truly Christian 
conduct.” 

Whilst the issue of this affair was anxiously looked for, 
it ended more easily than could have been expected. The 
legate, De Vio, humiliated by his failure in the task assigned 
him of preparing a general war against the Turks, wished to 
redeem the glory of his mission to Germany by some other 
brilliant act. He thought, if he extinguished the heresy, he 
could reappear again in Rome with honour, and accordingly 
he requested the Pope to put that matter into his hands. 
Leo was pleased with Frederick for having so resolutely 
opposed the election of Charles, for he had no wish to see 
the imperial throne occupied by a prince whose power in 
Italy might be formidable to himself; and he felt that he 
might again have need of the Elector’s help. Without saying 
anything further of the citation, he commissioned his legate 
to examine into the affair in Germany. “ We charge you,” 
he said, “to cause to appear personally before you, to pursue 
and constrain without any delay, and as soon as you shall 
have received this writing from us, the said Luther, who 
has already been declared heretic by our dear brother Jerome, 
Bishop of Asculan. 

“To this end invoke the arm and succour of our very 
dear son in Christ, Maximilian, and of the other princes in 
Germany, of all communities, universities, and potentates, 
ecclesiastic or secular ; and if you get hold of him, keep him 
safely, so that he may be brought before us.” 

It is plain that this indulgent concession of the Pope’s was 
little else than a surer way of dragging Luther to Rome. 
The brief goes on to lay down the conditions on which 
Luther may again be received into the “unity of holy 
mother Church,” and then returns to maledictions, in case 
he persists in his obstinacy, not only against him, but against 
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all that are attached to him ; and, as if that were not enough, 
it continues thus :— 

“And to the end that this contagion may be the more 
easily extirpated, you shall excommunicate all prelates, 
religious orders, universities, communities, counts, dukes, and 
potentates, except the Emperor Maximilian, who will not 
seize the said Martin, and send him to you under good and 
due guard. And if, which God forbid, the said princes, &c., 
or any one belonging to them, should offer in any manner 
an asylum to the said Martin and his adherents, or should 
give him, publicly or secretly, by themselves or others, 
assistance or advice, we lay our interdict on those princes, 
communities, universities, and potentates, with their cities, 
towns, lands, and villages, where the said Martin may take 
refuge, so long as he shall abide therein, and for three days 
after he shall have quitted them.” 

This audacious prelate continues his anathemas, and, after 
having pronounced the penalties against ecclesiastics, says : 

“ As for laymen, if they do not instantly obey your orders, 
without any delay or opposition, we declare them infamous, 
with the exception of the most worthy Emperor, incompetent 
to perform any right action, deprived of Christian burial, 
and stripped of all fiefs which they hold, whether from the 
Apostolic See, or from any lord whatsoever.” 

Such was the fate that awaited Luther. The monarch of 
Rome had summoned everything to his destruction ; he had 
not even left the rest of the grave unstirred. This missive 
of papal vengeance was dated August 23rd, 1518, whereas he 
was cited on the 7th, with a pretence of allowing him sixty 
days notice ; showing, as Luther afterwards complained, that 
he had been proceeded against, condemned, and declared a 
heretic, sixteen days after the citation had been sent out, 
and actually before it had reached him. 

But whilst Rome was secretly storing her thunders in the 
hands of her legate, she was, at the same time, striving by 
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soft and flattering words, to detach from Luther’s cause the 
prince whose power she most dreaded. The same day, 
August 23rd, the Pope wrote to the Elector of Saxony, 
pursuing the old policy, and endeavouring to work upon his 
vanity. 

“ Dear son,” said the Roman Pontiff, “ when we think of 
your noble and honourable race, and of you who are its head 
and ornament, when we call to mind how you and your 
ancestors have always desired to maintain the Christian faith, 
and the honour and dignity of the Holy See, we cannot be- 
lieve that a man who abandons the faith can rely on the 
favour of your Highness, and boldly give the reins to his 
spite. Nevertheless, it is reported to us from all parts, that 
a certain brother, Martin Luther, hermit of the order of St. 
Augustin, has, like a child of malice and a cespiser of God, 
forgotten his habit and his order, which consist in humility 
and obedience, and that he boasts of fearing neither the 
authority nor the chastisement of any man, assured as he is 
of your favour and protection.” And then the letter winds 
up with an exhortation to Frederick to clear himself from 
these calumnies, Leo at the same time adding that he has 
appointed Cardinal St. Sixtus to examine into the affair, 
and commanding the Elector to surrender Luther into the 
legate’s hands. 

So, all the powers of the earth, Emperor, Pope, princes, 
and legates, began to be set in motion against this humble 
brother of Erfurth, whose inward conflicts we have wit- 


nessed. 
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CHAPTER X 
MELANCTHON. 


LuTHER needed a friend into whose bosom he could pour 
his troubles, and whose faithful love should console him in 
the hour of despondency ; and God sent him one. 

We have already mentioned young Philip Schwarzerd, the 
son of the armourer at Bretten, and how he drank in know- 
ledge, not only from George Simler at Pfortzheim, but from 
Reuchlin, who gave him a Greek grammar and a Bible. 
When Reuchlin returned from his second journey to Italy, 
his young relation, then aged twelve, performed before him, 
with some of his friends, a Latin comedy of his own com- 
position. Reuchlin, delighted with the boy’s talents, em- 
braced him fondly, called him his dear son, and laughingly 
gave him the red hat that he had received when he was 
made Doctor. Then it was, too, that Reuchlin translated 
Philip’s surname into the euphonious Melancthon. 

Melancthon, at twelve years of age, went to the univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, where he began to allay his burning 
thirst for knowledge; he was admitted Bachelor at fourteen. 
In 1812 Reuchlin called him to Tiibingen, where a great num- 
ber of learned men were collected together. He attended 
the lectures of the theologians, the physicians, and the juris- 
consults, at the same period. There was no branch of 
knowledge which he did not think it his duty to investigate ; 
it was not applaise he sought, but the possession and the 
fruits of knowledge. 

The Holy Scriptures above all, engaged his attention. 
Those who frequented the church of Tiibingen, remarked 
that he often held in his hand a book, which he consuited 
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between the services. This unknown volume seemed larger 
than the manuals of prayer, and a rumour spread that 
Philip was in the habit of reading profane books in church. 
It turned out, however, that the book which had excited 
this suspicion, was a copy of the Bible, printed a short time 
before by John Frobenius, at Basle. He continued this 
reading all his life, with the closest application. He always 
had the precious volume about him. Rejecting the idle 
systems of the Schools, he attached himself to the simple 
word of the Gospel. Erasmus wrote in those days to Cico- 
lampadius: “TI entertain the highest opinion of Melancthon, 
and I expect magnificent things of him.” Nevertheless, 
Melancthon shared the errors of his age. “ I shudder,” he 
said, at an advanced period of his life, “ when I think of 
the honour I paid to statues, while I was in the Papacy.” 

In 1514 he was made Doctor in Philosophy, and began to 
teach ; he was then aged 17. The grace, the charm, he gave 
to his teachings, was in the most striking contrast with the 
utterly tasteless method, till then pursued by the doctors 
and especially by the monks. He took a very active part 
in the contest in which Reuchlin became involved with thy 
dolts of his age. Pleasing in conversation, gentle, of elegan 
manners, and beloved by all who knew him, he soon enjoyea 
a place of high authority and a solid reputation in the 
learned world. 

It was about this time that the Elector Frederick thought 
of appointing an eminent scholar as professor of ancient 
languages in his university of Wittemberg. He applied to 
Reuchlin, who named Melancthon to him. Melancthon was 
summoned to Wittemberg, to the grief of his own university, 
when he was just twenty-one years of age. He made the 
journey on horseback, in company with some Saxon 
merchants, as the traveller joins a caravan in the desert ; 
for, says Reuchlin, “ he knew neither the places, nor the 
roads.” He paid his respects to the Elector, whom he found 
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at Augsburg. At Nuremberg, he saw the excellent Pirck- 
heimer, with whom he was previously acquainted. At 
Leipsic, he formed a friendship with the learned Greek 
scholar, Mosellanus. The university in the latter city held 
a festival in his honour; at the dinner, every time a fresh 
dish was brought on, one of the professors rose and addressed 
a prepared Latin oration to Melancthon, whereupon the 
latter instantly made an extempore reply, in the same 
language. 

Reuchlin’s young relation arrived in Wittemberg on the 
25th of August, 1518, two days after Leo X. had signed 
his letters to De Vio and the Elector. The professors of 
Wittemberg did not receive him with as much favour as had 
been shown him at Leipsic ; the first impression he made on 
them did not answer their expectations. When Luther, 
whose acquaintance was the first he made, and his colleagues, 
saw Melancthon’s youth, and his timid embarrassed manners, 
they conceived no great hopes of him. 

Four days after his arrival, he pronounced an inaugural 
discourse. The whole university was assembled; the young 
lad, as Luther calls him, spoke with such elegant latinity, 
and displayed so much learning, such cultivation of mind 
and such sound judgment, as to excite the admiration of all 
his hearers. The discourse being ended, every one was eager 
to congratulate him, but no one felt more delight than 
Luther, who hastened to write to Spalatin: “We were very 
quickly disabused of the prejudices created in us, by his 
stature and his person ; we praise and admire his speech; and 
we return chanks to the prince and to you, for the service 
you have rendered us. I ask no other Greek master: but I 
fear his weak frame will not be able to bear with our food, 
and that we shall not keep him long, on account of the 
smallness of his salary. I understand the people of Leipsic 
are already boasting that they can carry him off from us.” 

Melancthon immediately began to expound Homer and 
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St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus. He was full of ardour, and “ he 
set every one of every degree,” as Luther wrote in a second 
letter to Spalatin, “high, middling and low, upon learning 
Greek.” 

Melancthon reciprocated Luther's affection ; he soon dis- 
covered in him such kindness of character, such vigour of 
mind, courage, and wisdom, as he had never met with before ; 
he venerated and loved him. “If there is any one,” he 
said, “ whom I strongly love, and whom my whole spirit 
embraces, it is Martin Luther.” Thus met Luther and 
Melancthon, and continued friends till death. We cannot 
sufficiently admire the goodness and wisdom of God, in 
uniting two men so different, and yet so necessary to each 
other. What Luther had in warmth, vigour, and sudden 
impulse, Melancthon possessed in clearness, wisdom, and 
gentleness. Luther animated Melancthon,—Melancthon 
moderated Luther. They were like electric bodies, the one 
positive, the other negative, continually modifying each 
other. Had Luther been without Melancthon, the torrent 
might have overflowed its banks ; when Melancthon missed 
Luther, he hesitated and yielded, even when he ought not te 
have yielded. Luther did much by force. Melancthon did 
no less, perhaps, by following a slower and calmer course. 
Both were upright, frank and generous; both, full of love for 
the Word of eternal life, served it with a fidelity and devo- 
tion, which governed their whole lives. 

Melancthon’s arrival effected a revolution, not only in 
Wittemberg, but throughout all Germany, and in the entire 
learned world. The studies he had prosecuted in the Greek 
and Latin classics and philosophy, had given him an order, 
clearness, and precision of ideas, which shed on every subject 
he treated, a new light and an inexpressible beauty. The 
mild spirit of the Gospel enriched and animated his medi- 
tations, and the driest subjects came from his lips clothed 
with an infinite charming grace. 

L2 
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The way in which Melancthon pushed Luther on in the 
translation of the Bible, is one of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the friendship of these two great men. So 
early as in 1517, Luther had begun some attempts at this 
work, and was engaged in procuring as many Greek and 
Latin books as he could. Now, aided by his dear Philip, his 
efforts took a new flight. He made Melancthon assist in 
his researches, he consulted him upon difficult passages, and 
the undertaking which was destined to be one of the 
Reformer’s grand labours, advanced more surely and 
speedily. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LUTHER BEFORE THE POPE’S LEGATE, 


THE arrival of Melancthon no doubt produced an agree- 
able diversion in Luther’s thoughts and feelings at such a 
critical moment ; the happy overflowings of a new-born 
friendship, and the biblical studies he was now pursuing with 
a new zeal, made him sometimes forget Rome, Prierias, Leo, 
and the ecclesiastical court where he was to appear. Yet 
these were but fugitive moments, and his thoughts always 
recurred to that formidable tribunal before which he was to 
be dragged by implacable foes. But Luther did not tremble. 
Full of trust in the faithfulness and in the power of God, he 
remained firm, and was ready to expose himself alone to the 
wrath of enemies more terrible than those who had lighted 
the pile for John Hiiss. 

Shortly after Melancthon’s arrival, and before the Pope’s 
resolution, transferring Luther’s citation from Rome to 
Augsburg, could be known, the latter wrote to Spalatin: 
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“T do not ask that our Sovereign (Frederick) should do the 
least thing for the defence of my theses ; I wish to be aban- 
doned and cast alone into the midst of my adversaries. Let 
the whole storm burst upon me. What I have undertaken 
to defend, I hope to be able to maintain with Christ’s help. 
As for violence, that I must yield to, but still without for- 
saking the truth.” 

Luther’s courage was infectious ; at sight of the danger 
that threatened the witness of truth, the mildest and most 
timid men found words full of force and indignation. The 
prudent, pacific Staupitz wrote to Spalatin, September 7th, 
“Do not cease to exhort the prince (the Elector Frederick), 
your master and mine, not to suffer himself to be daunted 
by the roaring of the lions. Let him protect the truth 
without troubling himself about Luther, Staupitz, or the 
order. Let opportunity be given for speaking the truth 
freely and without fear. I know the plague of Babylon—I 
was going to say of Rome—is let loose against every one 
that attacks the abuses of those who sell Jesus Christ. I 
have myself seen a preacher of the Gospel hurled from the 
pulpit ; I saw him, though it was a feast day, bound and 
dragged toa dungeon. Others have seen things still more 
crue], Therefore, my very dear friend, urge his Highness to 
persist in his present sentiments.” 

At last the order to appear at Augsburg, before the 
cardinal-legate, arrived ; and now it was with one uf the 
princes of the Roman Church that Luther was to deal. All 
his friends entreated him not to go. Some busied themselves 
in seeking an asylum for him. Staupitz—the timid Stau- 
pitz—was moved when he thought of the dangers hanging 
over that dear brother whom he had himself drawn from the 
obscurity of the cloister, and had launched on this turbulent 
scene. Ah, would it not have been better if the poor 
monk had lived unknown? It was too late for that, but he 
would do all he could to save him, He therefore wrote to 
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him from his convent at Saltzburg, on the 15th of September, 
urging him to fly and seek a refuge there. “The wisest 
thing you can do,” he said, “is to quit Wittemberg for some 
time, and come to me. We will then live and die together. 
This is also the prince’s opinion.” 

Luther continued to receive the most alarming intelligence 
from all quarters. Count Albert von Mansfeld sent him 
word to beware of commencing his journey, for that several 
great lords had sworn to make themselves masters of his 
person, and to strangle or drown him. But nothing could 
frighten him. He never thought of accepting the vicar- 
general’s offer. No, he will not go and hide in the convent 
of Saltzburg ; he will remain faithfully at his post upon that 
stormy stage where the hand of God has placed him. The 
words of the Master whom he will serve, and whom he loves 
more than life, are ever echoing in his heart : Whosoever, 
therefore, shall confess me before men, him will I confess before 
my Father which is in heaven. 

The Elector was then at Augsburg. Shortly before quitting 
that city and the diet, he had visited the legate. De Vio, 
much flattered by this act on the part of such an illustrious 
prince, promised the Elector that if the monk appeared 
before him, he would listen to him in a paternal spirit, and 
dismiss him kindly. Spalatin wrote to Luther, by the 
prince’s order, that the Pope had named a commission to 
hear him in Germany, that the Elector would not allow him 
to be drawn to Rome, and that he must prepare to attend 
at Augsburg. Luther resolved to obey. The advice he had 
received from Count von Mansfeld induced him to apply to 
the Elector for a safe-conduct. The latter replied that it was 
not necessary, and only sent him letters of recommendation 
to some of the most distinguished counsellors of Augsburg, 
with some money for his expenses ; and the Reformer, poor 
and defenceless, set out on foot to put himself into the hands 
of his enemies, 
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He reached Weimar on the 28th of September, and 
lodged in the convent of the Cordeliers. One of the monks 
could not take his eyes off him ; this was Myconius. He 
saw Luther now for the first time ; he longed to approach 
him, and tell him that he owed him his soul’s peace, and 
that all his desire was to labour with him. But Myconius 
was closely watched by his superiors ; he was not permitted 
to speak with Luther. The Elector of Saxony was then 
holding his court at Weimar, and that was probably the 
reason why the Cordeliers made Luther welcome. The day 
following his arrival was the feast of St. Michael. Luther 
read mass, and was even requested to preach in the castle 
church. He preached extempore before the court on the 
text for the day. The courage he displayed in thus calmly 
journeying on foot to obey a summons which had proved a 
death warrant to so many before him, astonished every one ; 
sympathy, admiration, and compassion by turns took pos- 
session of all who beheld him. John Kestner, the provisor 
of the Cordeliers, struck with terror at the thought of the 
perils that awaited his guest, said to him, “ You will find 
Italians in Augsburg, brother, who are knowing, subtle 
enemies, and will give you a great deal of trouble. I fear 
you will not be able to maintain your cause against them. 
They will throw you to the flames, and consume you.” 

Luther continued his way, and arrived at Nuremberg. 
He was going to appear before a prince of the Church, and 
wished to be properly dressed. His clothes were old, and 
were all the worse for the wear of the journey ; so he bor- 
rowed a frock from his faithful friend Wencelas Link, preacher 
at Nuremberg. No doubt he also saw his other Nuremberg 
friends, Scheurl, the secretary of the city, the illustrious 
Albert Durer, and many others. He strengthened himself 
by communion with these excellent of the earth, whilst 
many monks and laymen were terrified at his undertaking 
and tried with all their might to turn him back. 
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Link, and an Augustinian monk named Leonard, could 
not bear to let Luther go alone. They knew his bold, un- 
compromising character, and feared that he would be want- 
ing in prudence ; they therefore accompanied him. When 
they were within five leagues of Augsburg, Luther, ex- 
hausted by their hard day’s walk, and by mental conflicts, 
was seized with violent pain, and thought he was going to 
die. His two friends, very much alarmed, hired a car, in 
which the Doctor was conveyed to Augsburg, where they 
arrived on the evening of October 7th, and alighted at the 
Augustinian monastery. Luther was greatly fatigued, but 
he quickly recovered ; his faith, no doubt, and the liveliness 
of his spirit, soon reviving his enfeebled body. 

Before Luther saw any one in Augsburg, wishing to 
render the legate all due honour, he requested Winceslas 
Link to go and announce his arrival, and to inform the car- 
dinal that Luther was ready to appear before him. The 
cardinal was delighted. At last he had that fiery heretic 
in his grasp! He promised himself that the rebel should 
not pass out of the walls of Augsburg as he had entered 
them. While Link was waiting on the legate, Leonard went 
to announce Luther’s arrival to Staupitz. 

The diet was over. The Emperor and the Electors had 
already separated. The former, indeed, had not taken his 
departure, but was hunting in the neighbourhood. The 
ambassador from Rome was alone in Augsburg. Had Luther 
arrived there during the sitting of the diet, he would have 
found powerful protectors ; but now it seemed that every- 
thing must bend to the weight of the papal authority. 

The name of the judge before whom Luther was to appear 
was not calculated to inspire him with confidence. It was 
Thomas de Vio, surnamed Cajetan, one of the most zealous 
defenders of that scholastic theology which the Reformer had 
always treated with so little mercy. His learning, the 
gravity of his character, and the purity of his morals, assured 
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him an authority in Germany. To this reputation for sanc- 
tity he doubtless owed his mission. Moreover, the affair 
he had to treat was not very complicated. Luther had 
already been declared a heretic. If he would not retract, 
it was for the legate to have him cast into prison, and if he 
escaped, to excommunicate whoever should dare to give him 
shelter. 

Luther had rallied his strength during the night. On 
Saturday morning, October 8th, already somewhat recruited 
from the fatigues of his journey, he set about considering his 
strange position. He waited submissively for the manifes- 
tation of the will of God ; and he had not long to wait. A 
personage, whom Luther did not know, sent him word, as if 
he were thoroughly devoted to him, that he was about to 
visit him, and that Luther must on no account go before the 
legate until they had met. This message came from an 
Italian courtier, Urban Serra Longa, in the service of the 
cardinal De Vio. The Italian soon arrived at the monastery, 
being sent by the cardinal to sound the Reformer, and to 
prepare the retractation that was expected from him. He 
was attended by two servants, and presented himself as 
having come of his own accord, prompted by the friendship 
he felt for a favourite of the Elector’s, and by his attachment 
to the holy Church. After bestowing the most cordial 
salutations on Luther, the subtle diplomatist added, in a 
tone of kindness :— 

“T have come to give you some sound advice. Unite 
yourself again to the Church ; make an unreserved submis- 
sion to the cardinal ; retract your abuse. Remember the 
abbot Joachim of Florence ; he had uttered heretical things, 
as you know, and yet he was declared non-heretic because he 
retracted his errors.” 

Upon this Luther spoke of justifying himself. 

Serra Longa.—“ Do not attempt that! . . . Would you 
run a tilt against the legate of his Holiness ¢” 
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Luther.—* Tf it is proved to me that I have taught any- 
thing contrary to the Roman Church, I will be my own 
judge, and will immediately retract. The whole question is 
whether the legate relies on St. Thomas more than the faith 
authorizes him to do. If so, I will not yield to him.” 

Serra Longa.— Hey-day ! So you will break lances, will 
you?” 

Thereupon the Italian began to talk horrible things, as 
Luther called them, asserting that it was allowable to main- 
tain false propositions, provided they brought in money, and 
filled the coffers; that there must be no discussion of the 
Pope’s authority in the universities ; and that, on the con- 
trary, it was necessary to maintain that the Pontiff can, in 
the twinkling of an eye, change or suppress articles of faith ; 
aud other things of like nature. But the cunning Italian 
quickly perceived that he had gone too far, and recurring to 
his smooth words, did his utmost to persuade Luther to 
retract. 

The Doctor, who had at first given his protestations some 
credit, was now convinced that they were of small value. 
He therefore became less communicative, and confined him- 
self to saying that he was quite ready to show humility, to 
give proof of his obedience, and make amends in those 
matters in which he might have been mistaken. 

At these words Serra Longa was overjoyed. “TI will 
run,” he said, “to the legate ; you follow me; everything 
will go off in the best possible manner, and the whole affair 
will soon be over.” 

He went away. The Saxon monk, who had more discern- 
ment than the Roman courtier, thought to himself, “This 
crafty Sino has had his lesson very badly taught him by his 
Greeks.” Luther fluctuated between hope and fear. But 
hope prevailed. The visit, and the strange assertions of 
Serra Longa, whom he afterwards called a clumsy mediator, 
re-inspired him with courage. 
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The councillors and other inhabitants of Augsburg, to 
whom the Elector had recommended Luther, were eager to 
visit the monk whose name now echoed throughout Germany, 
and who made this long journey to place himself in the 
hands of the lacqueys of Rome. They all, with one voice, 
entreated him not to present himself before the legate with- 
out a safe-conduct from the Emperor himself. “ The Italians 
are not to be trusted,” they said, as they, one after another, 
urged their advice upon him ; and they took upon themselves 
to obtain the required safe-conduct. At this point of the 
conversation, Serra Longa reappeared: “ Come,” he said to 
Luther, “the cardinal is waiting for you ; I will tell you 
how to appear in his presence. When you enter the room 
where he is seated, prostrate yourself with your face to the 
ground ; when he bids you rise, get up on your knees, and 
then you must wait till he gives you the order to stand up.” 

Luther, who had promised the Italian to follow him when 
called on to do so, felt embarrassed ; but he did not hesitate 
to tell him the opinion of his friends in Augsburg, and spoke 
of a safe-conduct. Serra endeavoured to assure him of the 
amicable disposition of the legate, and said that if he asked 
a safe-conduct, he would spoil his business. Luther referred 
again to the counsel of the honourable men to whom the 
Elector had recommended him, and persisted in his resolu- 
tion, so that the wily messenger was obliged to return to 
his principal, and report the obstacle he had encountered. 
So ended the vonferences of that day with the orator of 
Monferrat. 

Another invitation, but with a very different motive, was 
addressed to Luther. His old friend, John Frosch, who had 
two years before sustained theses under Luther’s presidency, 
called on him and urgently entreated the honour of enter- 
taining him as his guest. Luther accepted the offer, and 
quitted the Augustinian monastery for that of the Car- 
melites. As the day wore on, serious reflections on the 
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difficulty of his position passed through Luther’s mind. But 
he had God for his protector, and guarded by Him, he could 
sleep without fear. 

The next day was Sunday. That day he had more repose, 
but he had another kind of fatigue to endure. The people 
thronged upon him to see him, and he was urged with 
requests from all quarters that he would preach. There was 
nothing that Luther felt such a joy as to preach the Word ; 
and it would have been delightful to him to proclaim Jesus 
Christ in that great city, under the solemn circumstances of 
that day. But he refused, fearing the legate might think 
he wished to annoy and brave him. Such moderation and 
wisdom were themselves a sermon. Still the cardinal’s 
people gave him no rest; they returned to the charge, and 
endeavoured by a thousand arguments to induce him to 
appear before their master. “ He is a father full of com- 
passion,” said one of these envoys. “ Do not believe him ; 
he does not keep his word,” another whispered in his ear. 

Monday, October 10th, Serra Longa resumed his impor- 
tunities. “ Revoca!/ retract!” he said. “ Come, you have 
nothing to fear.” 

“ As soon as I have obtained the safe-conduct,” Luther 
replied, “ I will appear.” 

On hearing these words, Serra lost his temper ; and after 
reminding Luther that he need not expect the Elector to 
take up arms for him, “ When every one has abandoned 
you,” he asked, “‘ where will you find refuge ?” 

“ Under Heaven,” Luther replied smiling, and casting © 
upwards a look of faith. 

Serra remained a moment in silence, struck by this sub- 
lime and unexpected answer ; a few more words passed, and 
he left the room, flung himself into his saddle, and rode 
away. Serra returned no more, but we shall find him, by- 
and-by, clamouring for Lutheu’s blood. 

At length the safe-conduct arrived. Luther, in asking for 
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it, did not rely on an arm of flesh. He knew very well that 
an imperial safe-conduct had not saved John Hiiss from the 
flames. His only wish had been to do his duty by com- 
plying with the advice of his prince’s friends. The rest was 
in the hands of the Eternal. If God demanded his life, he 
was ready to yield it up joyfully. At this solemn moment 
he felt the need of communion once more with his friends, 
above all with Melancthon, and he availed himself of a few 
moments of solitude to write to him. “TI would rather die,” 
he says to his dear Philip, “ than retract what I feel bound 
to teach.” 

The legate, informed that Luther was to appear the next 
day before him, assembled the Italians and the Germans in 
whom he placed most confidence, to consult with them as to 
how he should proceed with the Saxon monk. “ He must 
be forced to retract,” said one. “ He must be seized and 
thrown into prison,” said another. A third party thought 
it best to get rid of him. A fourth advised that endeavours 
should be made to gain him over by gentle means. The 
cardinal appeared inclined to the last suggestion. 

The day for the conference at length arrived. The legate, 
knowing that Luther had expressed his readiness to retract 
what should be proved to him to be contrary to the truth, 
was full of hope. 

Luther presented himself before the cardinal, accompanied 
by the prior of the Carmelites, his host and friend, two 
brothers of the same convent, Dr. Link, and an Augustinian 
monk, probably the same who had come with him from 
Nuremberg. Scarcely had he entered the palace, when all 
the Italians in the cardinal’s suite flocked round him, 
and crowded upon him in such a manner that he could 
hardly get forward. He found the Apostolic Nuncio and 
Serra Longa awaiting him in the hall of audience. His 
reception was cold but courteous, and conformable to Roman 
etiquette. Luther prostrated himself according to the advice 
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of Serra. Several of the most distinguished Italians attached 
to the legate took care to be present at the interview, 
longing to see the German monk humble himself before the 
representative of the Pope. 

The legate said nothing, expecting Luther’s recantation. 
Luther, on his part, humbly waited for the legate to address 
him ; but seeing no signs of this, he took De Vio’s silence 
for an invitation to him to speak first, and began: “ Most 
reverend father, upon the citation of his Holiness the Pope, 
and at the request of my gracious lord, the Elector of Saxony, 
I appear before you as a submissive and obedient son of the 
holy Christian Church ; and I admit that it was I who pub- 
lished the propositions and theses in question. I am ready 
to hear, in all obedience, what I am accused of, and, if I am 
deceived, to suffer myself to be instructed according to the 
truth.” 

The cardinal having made up his mind to adopt the air of 
a tender and compassionate father towards a wandering 
child, assumed a most kindly tone, and, after an exordium 
in which he praised Luther’s humility, proceeded to tell him 
at once all he expected from him. 

“ First,” he said, “ thou must acknowledge thy transgres- 
sion, and retract thy errors, propositions, and discourses ; 
secondly, thou must promise for the future to abstain from 
propagating thy opinions; and thirdly, thou must engage 
to be more moderate, and to avoid whatever might over- 
turn or afflict the Church.” 

Luther: “I request, most reverend father, to be in- 
formed of the Pope’s brief, by virtue of which you have 
received full power to treat this affair.” 

Serra and tho other Italians stared with amazement. 

De Vio: “ This request, my dear son, cannot be granted.” 

Luther : “ Deign then to make known to me in what I 
have erred.” 

At this new demand the Italian courtiers, whe had 
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expected to see the poor German cry for mercy on his knees, 
were struck with still greater surprise. Not one of them 
would have condescended a reply to such an impertinent 
question. But De Vio, who thought it hardly generous to 
crush the paltry monk with the whole weight of his autho- 
rity, and relying on his learning to achieve an easy victory, 
consented to tell Luther what he was accused of, and even 
to enter into discussion with him. He told him there were 
two of his propositions which he must, in the first place, 
retract, namely: 1, The treasure of indulgences is not com- 
posed of the merits and sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
2, The man who receives the holy sacrament must have 
faith in the grace that is offered him. “To refute these 
errors,” said Cajetan, “I will not appeal to the authority of 
St. Thomas and other scholastic doctors; I will base my 
arguments on the Holy Scriptures alone, and talk with you 
in all friendship.” 

But hardly had De Vio begun to speak, when he over- 
stepped the rule and combated Luther’s first proposition 
with an Latravagante of Pope Clement, and the second by 
all sorts of opinions from the Schoolmen. 

Luther : “I cannot receive such Constitutions as sufficient 
proofs in such great matters, for they torture the Holy 
Scriptures, and never quote them to the point.” 

De Vio: “The Pope has authority and power over all 
things.” 

Luther (eagerly): “ Save Scripture !” 

De Vio (in derision): “ Save Scripture! Dost thou not 
know that the Pope is superior to the Councils? It is not 
long since he condemned and punished the Council of Basle.” 

Luther : “ The university of Paris has appealed.” 

De Vio: “ The Parisian gentlemen shall suffer for it.” 

The dispute then turned upon the second point, Luther, 
according to his custom, quoting passages of Scripture, and 
the legate receiving them with bursts of laughter. One of 
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the Italians, the master of the ceremonies, impatient at 
Luther’s resistance, and burning to speak, several times tried 
to interpose, but the legate silenced him. At last he drew 
down upon himself such a sharp reprimand, that he quitted 
the room in the utmost confusion. 

“ As for indulgences,” said Luther, “if it is proved to me 
that I am wrong, I am ready to be set right; one may 
pass over that, without being a bad Christian. But, as to 
the article of faith, if I gave way in the least, I should be 
denying Jesus Christ. On this head, therefore, I will not 
and cannot yield ; by the grace of God, I never will.” 

De Vio (beginning to get angry): “ Will, or will not, thou 
must this very day retract this article, or else, for this 
article alone, I will reject and condemn thy whole doc- 
trine.” 

Luther: “TI have no other will than the Lord’s. He 
will do what he pleases with me. But had I four hundred 
heads, I would rather lose every one of them, than retract 
the testimony I have borne to the holy faith of Christians.” 

De Vio: “I did not come here to dispute with thee! 
Retract! or prepare to suffer the penalties thou hast in- 
curred !” 

Luther plainly saw it was impossible to terminate the 
matter in a conversation. His adversary never heard his 
replies, even when they were founded on Holy Scripture, 
without shrugging his shoulders, and showing all manner of 
ridicule and contempt. He thought the wisest plan would 
be, to answer the cardinal in writing. Luther having given 
signs of his intention to withdraw, “Dost thou wish,” said 
the legate, “that I should give thee a safe-conduct to repair 
to Rome ?” 

Nothing would have been more agreeable to Cajetan than 
the acceptance of this offer, as freeing him from a task, the 
difficulties of which he began to perceive. But the Reformer 
cautiously abstained from assenting to a proposal which 
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would have resulted only in his being delivered over, bound 
hand and foot, to the vengeance of his enemies. It was several 
times renewed, and as often rejected. The legate concealed 
his annoyance at Luther’s refusal ; he wrapped himself up in 
his dignity, and dismissed the monk with a smile of com- 
passion that served to cover his disappointment, and at the 
same time with the politeness of a man who hopes to 
succeed better another time. 

Hardly had Luther reached the court-yard, when he was 
assailed by the babbling Italian, who had been obliged to 
quit the hall of conference. But Luther, tired of his foolish 
tongue, made him one of those cutting replies he had so 
much at command; and the crestfallen master of the cere- 
monies was glad enough to get off, and take refuge in the 
cardinal’s palace. 

On Luther’s return to the convent of the Carmelites, a 
very agreeable surprise awaited him. His friend and father, 
Staupitz, vicar-general of the Augustinians, had arrived in 
Augsburg. Staupitz, not having succeeded in preventing 
Luther from entering this city, gave him a new and touching 
proof of his attachment by following him, in the hope that 
he might be useful to him. That excellent man foresaw 
that the conference with the legate would be attended by 
the gravest results, and his fears and his friendship for 
Luther equally taoubled him. After such a painful encounter, 
it was a refreshing consolation for Luther to press so dear a 
friend in his arms. On hearing the details of the conference, 
Staupitz said, “ You must by all means reply to the legate in 
writing.” 

From what he had just learned of this first interview, 
Staupitz was not inclined to hope much from those to come. 
He therefore determined on an act, which he deemed 
necessary from that time, namely, to set Luther free from 
the obligation of obedience to his order. Staupitz thought 
that two objects might thus be attained: if, as everything 
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seemed to forebode, Luther should sink in this crisis, the 
shame of his condemnation would not rebound upon his 
whole order; and again, if the cardinal ordered him to 
compel Luther to silence or retractation, he would have an 
excuse for not complying. The ceremony took place with 
the usual formalities. Luther keenly felt all that he was 
thenceforward to expect. When he beheld the severance of 
those bonds which he had formed in his youthful enthusiasm, 
his soul was intensely moved. The order he had chosen 
rejects him. His natural protectors withdraw—he is a 
stranger to his brethren. But though his heart is crushed 
with sorrow at the thought, all his joy revives when he 
turns his eye to the promises of that faithful God who has 
said: I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 

The Emperor’s councillors having made known to the 
legate that Luther was furnished with an Imperial safe- 
conduct, and having at the same time cautioned him not to 
undertake anything against the Doctor, De Vio fired up, and 
tartly replied, “ Very well, but I shall do what the Pope 
commands.” A truly Roman answer. We know what the 
Pope had commanded. 

The next day, preparations were made on both sides for 
the second interview, which promised to be decisive. 
Staupitz, with the other companions of Luther, two of the 
Emperor’s councillors, and two from the Elector, who came 
with orders from their master to protect his liberty, all pre- 
sented themselves at the convent. The Doctor also took 
with him a notary, and set off to the legate’s, accompanied 
by all his friends At this moment Staupitz approached 
him, “ My dear brother,” he said, solemnly, “constantly 
remember that you began these things in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Thus did God surround His humble 
servant with consolations and encouragements. 

Luther, on arriving at the cardinal’s, met a new adversary: 
this was the prior of the Dominicans of Augsburg, who was 
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seated beside his superior. Luther had written his reply, 
and the usual salutations being ended, he read the following 
declaration in a sonorous voice :— 

“T declare that I honour the holy Roman Church, and 
that I will continue to honour it. I have sought the truth 
in public disputes ; and all that I have said, I regard, to this 
very hour, as just, true, and Christian. Yet I ama man, 
and I may be deceived. I am, therefore, ready to be in- 
structed and corrected in those things in which I may have 
erred. I declare myself ready to reply, by word of mouth 
or in writing, to all the objections, and all the reproaches, 
which my lord the legate may address to me. I declare 
myself ready to submit my theses to the four universities of 
Basle, Freiburg in Brisgau, Louvain, and Paris, and to 
retract what they shall declare erroneous. In a word, I am 
ready to do all that can be exacted from a Christian. But I 
solemnly protest against the course which it has been sought 
to make this affair take, and against the strange assumption 
of right to make me retract, without having confuted me.” 

The legate, who had not expected this protest, endeavoured 
to hide his confusion by affecting to laugh at the matter, 
and said the protest was unnecessary, for he proposed to 
arrange the matter kindly, and as a father. The cardinal’s 
whole policy consisted in putting aside the severe forms of 
that justice which protects the accused, and in treating the 
affair simply as one of rule, between a superior and an 
inferior—a convenient system, inasmuch as it opens the 
widest field for despotism. In the most affectionate tone 
he continued to urge Luther, as a friend, to retract. “ Such,” 
he said, “is the Pope’s will. It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” 

Luther, thus treated, as if already pronounced a rebellious 
child, rejected by the Church, exclaimed, “I cannot retract ; 
but I offer to reply, and in writing. We had debating 
enough yesterday.” 

M 2 
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De Vio was nettled, but recovering himself, he said, with a 
smile, “ Debating! my dear son. I did not debate with 
thee, nor have I any intention of doing so; but to please the 
most serene Elector Frederick, I am ready to hear thee, and 
to give thee friendly and paternal exhortation.” 

De Vio, feeling that, in the presence of the respectable 
witnesses who attended this conference, it was necessary at 
least to put on the appearance of an effort to convince 
Luther, returned to the two propositions which he had 
pointed out to him as fundamental errors, fully resolved to 
give the Reformer as little opportunity of speaking as pos- 
sible. Relying on his Italian volubility, he overwhelmed 
him with objections, to which he did not wait for an answer. 
He jested, scolded, got into a fury of declamation, jumbled 
the oddest things together, cited St. Thomas and Aristotle, 
launched vehement invectives against all who thought other- 
wise than himself, and then apostrophised Luther. The 
latter ten times endeavoured to get a word in, but the 
legate always interrupted him immediately, and loaded him 
with threats. Retractation ! retractation ! nothing but re- 
tractation will do. He thundersas if he were determined to 
be monarch, and silence every tongue but his own. Staupitz 
took it on himself to check him. ‘Be pleased,” he said, “to 
allow Dr. Martin time to reply to you.” But the legateresumed 
his harangue. If he eould not convince, and if he dared not 
strike, he would at any rate deafen his adversary. Luther 
again asked that he might be allowed to lay a written reply 
before the legate. His request was supported by Staupitz 
and several others. Cajetan had the strongest objection to 
arguments on paper, because he knew their permanent in- 
fluence ; but he at last consented. The meeting broke up, 
and the decision of the next conference was now to be 
awaited. 

Luther quitted the palace with the sympathy of all en- 
lightened men ; it was felt that the case then pending in 
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Augsburg was the cause of the Gospel, of justice, and of 
liberty. No one sided with Cajetan but the rabble, and 
they no doubt gave the Reformer some plain signs of their 
feelings, for the latter observed them. It became more and 
more evident that the legate would hear nothing from 
Luther but the words, “I retract”; and Luther was re- 
solved not to pronounce them. He therefore sets about 
preparing the protest which he intends to present. 

On Friday, October 14, Luther returned to the legate, 
accompanied by the Elector’s councillors. The Italians, as 
usual, crowded round him. Luther advanced, and pre- 
sented his protest, while the suite of the cardinal looked on 
with amazement at the audacity of that writing. Among the 
great truths which Luther proved in this document, by a 
multitude of Scriptures, were the following :— 

“The saints are not saved by their merits, but simply by 
the mercy of God. The words of Holy Scripture, which 
declare that the saints have not merit enough, ought to be set 
above the words of men, who affirm that they have too much. 
For the Pope is not above, but below the Word of God.” 

“Christ’s merit is not a treasure of indulgences, exempt- 
ing men from good conduct, but it is a treasure of quicken- 
ing grace. Christ’s merit is applied to the believer without 
indulgences, without keys, by the Holy Spirit alone, and 
not by the Pope.” 

“No man can be justified before God except by faith. 
The faith of the just man is his justice and his life.” 

“Be pleased, therefore,” he concluded, “to intercede for 
me with our most holy lord, Pope Leo X., so that he may not 
treat me with so much disfavour..... My soul seeks the 
light of truth. I am not so proud, so desirous of vain- 
glory, as to be ashamed of retracting if I have taught false 
things. My greatest joy will be to see the triumph of that 
which is according to God. Only let me not be forced to do 
what is against the cry of my conscience.” 
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The legate took the reply from Luther’s hand, glanced his 
eye over it, uttered a few words of contemptuous comment, 
then, with an air of disdain, tossed it from him, and broke 
out in his old style, delivering a long discourse from the 
writings of St. Thomas, and shouting at Luther with all his 
might to retract. Luther sometimes puts in a word, but 
De Vio storms and thunders away, resolved to have the field 
of battle to himself. At last Luther’s indignation breaks 
out; it is his turn to amaze and confound the spectators, 
who fancy that he is conquered by the cardinal’s volubility. 
He raises his powerful voice, and makes the legate pay 
dearly for his temerity in venturing to attack him. 

“ Retract ! retract!” repeated De Vio, showing him the 
Pope’s Constitution. “ Well!” said Luther, “if it can be 
proved from this Constitution that the treasure of indulgences 
is the very merit of Jesus Christ, I consent to retract, ac- 
cording to the will of your Eminence.” 

The Italians could not contain their joy at seeing their 
enemy snared at last. As for the cardinal, he is like a man 
beside himself ; he laughs aloud, but with a laugh in which 
indignation and rage are mingled. He rushes forward, seizes 
the book that contains the famous Constitution, finds the 
page, and bursting with pride at the victory which he feels 
sure he has gained, reads it aloud with such impetuous haste 
that he pants for breath. The Italians are triumphant ; the 
Elector’s councillors are uneasy and perplexed. Luther waits 
for his adversary. At last, when the cardinal comes to the 
words, “ The Lord Jesus Christ has acquired this treasure by 
His sufferings,” Luther stops him. “ Most reverend father,” 
he says, * condescend carefully to consider and reflect on the 
phrase, He has acquired. Christ has acquired a treasure by 
His merits ; the merits, therefore, are not the treasure ; for, 
to speak with the philosophers, the cause is one thing, and 
its effect is another. Christ’s merits have acquired for the 
Pope the power of granting such indulgences to the people ; 
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but it is not the very merits of the Lord that the hand of 
the Pontiff distributes. So, then, this constitution, to which 
you make such a noisy appeal, bears testimony with me to 
the truth I proclaim.” 

De Vio still holds the book in his hands ; his eyes are 
still fixed on the fatal passage; there is no answer. He is 
caught in his own trap,and Luther holds him there with 
@ vigorous grasp, to the inexpressible astonishment of the 
Italian courtiers around him. He was too adroit, however, 
to betray his perplexity, and wishing to hide his disgrace, 
he abruptly changed the subject, and pounced upon the other 
articles. Luther, who perceived this dexterous mancuvre, 
did not suffer him to escape, but tightened the net on every 
side, and made evasion impossible. “ Most reverend father,” 
he said, with an irony shrouded in all the outward forms of 
respect, “ your Eminence must not think that we Germans 
know nothing of grammar ; to be a treasure, and to acquire 
a treasure, are two very different things.” 

“ Retract !” cried De Vio, “retract ! or I will send thee 
to Rome. I will excommunicate thee and all thy parti- 
sans. Dost thouimagine the Pope cares for Germany? The 
Pope’s little finger is stronger than all the German princes.” 

Luther begged that he would forward to Pope Leo X. 
the answer he had delivered. The legate, catching at this 
request, for a moment’s reprieve, again wrapped himself up 
in his dignity, and said, proudly and angrily, to Luther, 
“ Retract, or return no more!” 

Luther bows and withdraws. The Elector’s councillors 
follow. ‘The cardinal and his Italians, left alone, look each 
other in the face, aghast at such an issue of the debate. 

Luther and De Vio saw each other no more; but the 
Reformer had made a powerful impression on the legate, 
which was never entirely effaced. What Luther had said 
regarding faith, and what the cardinal read in the later 
writings of the Wittemberg Doctor, considerably modified 
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De Vio’s views. The Reformation did not recede or retract ; 
but its judge, he who had not ceased to cry “ Retract !” 
changed his opinions, and indirectly retracted his errors. 
Thus was the unshakable fidelity of the Reformer crowned 
with reward. 

Luther returned to the monastery where he had found 
hospitality. He had remained firm. He had borne testi- 
mony to the truth; he had done his part: God would do 
the rest. His heart was filled with peace and joy. 

Still the news brought him was not very cheering ; the 
rumour was current in the city that if he would not retract 
he was to be seized and thrown into a dungeon ; and it was 
even affirmed that Staupitz himself had consented to this. 
Luther cannot believe this of his friend. No, Staupitz will 
not betray him! As for the designs of the cardinal, to 
judge from his own words, there can be little doubt about 
them. But he will not fly from the danger. He determines 
not to quit Augsburg. 

Hardly had Staupitz finished dinner (the interview had 
taken place in the morning, and they dined at noon), when 
he received a message from the legate, requesting his attend- 
ance. Staupitz went, accompanied by Wenceslas Link, and 
found the legate alone with Serra Longa. De Vio imme- 
diately went up to Staupitz, and addressed him in the most 
insinuating manner. “Do try,” he said, “to prevail with 
your monk, and persuade him to sign a retractation.” 

A conversation ensued, which ended in the cardinal’s con- 
senting, on Staupitz’s advice, to communicate in writing to 
Luther what he required him to retract. Staupitz acquainted 
Luther with the cardinal’s promise, and then, no doubt, he 
informed him of his own resolution to quit Augsburg, where 
he had now nothing more to do. Luther communicated to 
him what he had been thinking of for their mutual strength 
and consolation. Staupitz promised to return, and they 
separated for a brief interval. 
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Luther, alone in his cell, turned his thoughts towards the 
friends of his bosom. He transported himself in imagination 
to Weimar, and to Wittemberg. He longed to acquaint the 
Elector with what was passing, and fearing it would be in- 
discreet to address the prince himself, he wrote to Spalatin, 
and begged him to let his master know the existing state of 
things. He related to him the whole affair, and concluded 
with these words: “I have neither hope nor confidence in 
the legate. I will not retract a single syllable. I will 
publish the reply I have delivered to him, so that if he has 
recourse to violence, he may be covered with shame through- 
out ali Christendom.” Then the Doctor availed himself of 
a few spare moments to write tidings to his friends at Wit- 
temberg. 

Presently Staupitz returned, and the Elector’s two envoys, 
having taken leave of the cardinal, arrived at Luther’s cell. 
Some other friends of the Gospel also joined them. Luther, 
seeing these generous men around him, on the point of 
separation from each other, and himself about to part from 
them perhaps for ever, proposed to them that they should 
unite in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. They agreed ; 
and this little flock of believers had communion in the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ. What feelings filled the hearts 
of these friends of the Reformer as they blended in the 
Eucharist, and thought it was in all likelihood for the last 
time! What joy and love refreshed Luther’s soul on be- 
holding himself thus graciously received by his Master at 
the moment when men cast him out! How solemn that 
rite must have been! How holy that evening ! 

The following day, Luther, not hearing from De Vio, re- 
quested his friend Wenceslas Link to wait on the cardinal. 
De Vio received him with the utmost affability, said that he 
no longer regarded Dr. Martin Luther as a heretic, and he 
would not excommunicate him this time, unless other orders 
reached him from Rome, whither he had sent Luther's reply 
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by express to the Pope; and, to prove his good-will, he 
added, that if Dr. Luther would only retract what had 
reference to indulgences, the affair would be soon ended, for, 
as to faith in the sacraments, that was an article which every 
one might understand and explain in his own way. 

Link returned, and reported to Luther the result of his 
visit. Several worthy men, to whom Luther had been 
recommended, met together for counsel. “The legate,” they 
said, “is plotting some mischief through that courier you 
speak of, and it is very much to be feared that you will all 
be seized and thrown into prison.” Staupitz and Wenceslas 
determined to quit the city. They embraced Luther, who 
persisted in remaining in Augsburg, and set off, with all 
speed, by different routes, for Nuremberg, not without much 
anxiety for the fate of the intrepid witness they left behind 
them. 

Sunday passed off quietly enough. But Luther waited in 
vain for a message from the legate, to whom he at last 
resolved to write, Staupitz and Link had entreated him to 
manifest the utmost deference towards the cardinal. Luther 
has not yet made proof of Rome and her envoys ; he is 
making trial of them. If deference does not succeed, he may 
consider himself warned: at present, it is his duty, at any 
rate, to try it. For his own part, not a day passes that he 
does not condemn himself, that he does not groan over the 
readiness with which he allows himself to be hurried beyond 
the proper mark in the vehemence of his language. Why 
should he not acknowledge to the cardinal what every day 
he confesses to God? Accordingly, the letter which he writes 
to the legate, asking “ his paternal love to refer this whole 
matter, which has been so dubious to the present hour, to 
our most holy lord, Leo X.,” is conceived in a spirit of the 
utmost modesty, and contains the frankest admissions that, 
though he had received great provocation, it would have 
been better for him to have treated the matter with more 
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humility, courtesy, and reverence. He says: “ This greatly 
afflicts me, and I ask pardon for it. I wish to state this to 
the people from the pulpit, as indeed I have often done. 
I desire to apply myself, with the grace of God, to speak in 
a different manner... . But at the same time, let those 
who have stirred me to begin, be bound henceforth to 
observe more moderation in their discourses, or to keep 
silence.” , 

Luther received no reply. Cajetan and his courtiers, 
after being so very active, became all at once motionless. 
There were various speculations as to the reason. Some 
said (and it was probably true) that the legate was in treaty 
with the Emperor, who would make no more scruple of 
giving up Luther to the judgment of the Church, in spite of 
the safe-conduct, than Sigismund did of delivering Hiiss to 
the Council of Constance. There was not a moment to be 
lost. “ Prepare,” said the worthy men who surrounded 
Luther—“ prepare an appeal to the Pope, and quit Augs- 
burg at once.” Luther, whose stay in that city had for four 
days been utterly useless, and who, after his Saxon protectors 
had left, had already given sufficient proof that he feared 
nothing by remaining there, at last yielded to the wishes of 
his friends. But he determined, first, to acquaint De Vio 
with his design, and wrote to him on Tuesday, the eve of his 
departure. This second letter was firmer than the previous 
one. It seems that Luther, finding all his advances were in 
vain, began to lift up his head with the sense of his own 
right, and of the injustice of his enemies. 

Having written this letter, which was not delivered till 
after his departure, Luther prepared to leave Augsburg. 
He embraced all his friends, among whom was the prior of 
the Carmelites, who had shown him such Christian hospitality. 
On Wednesday he was up and ready to start before daylight. 
A horse, left for him by Staupitz, was led to the convent 
gate: once more he bade his brethren adieu, then mounted, 
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unarmed, and without boots, spurs, or even a bridle to his 
horse, and was conducted in the dark, by a mounted bailiff, 
through the silent streets of Augsburg, towards a little gate 
in the city wall. Langemantel, one of the councillors, had 
given orders that this should be opened to him. Luther 
and his guide pass through, are out of Augsburg, and, 
putting their horses to a gallop, fly as fast as they can go. 

Luther left his appeal to the Pope in the hands of the 
prior of Pomesaw, his friends not thinking it advisable to 
trust it to the legate. The prior had directions to have it 
affixed, two or three days after Luther’s departure, to the 
cathedral door, in presence of a notary and witnesses ; and 
this was done. Luther in this document, drawn up in the 
required style and forms, and dated October 16, declares that 
he appeals from the most holy father the Pope misinformed, 
to the most holy lord and father in Christ Leo X. of the 
name, by the grace of God better informed. When the 
cardinal was made aware of Luther’s departure, he was 
astonished, and even alarmed and terrified, as he himself 
assured the Elector in a letter. The conference had only 
served to display on the one hand Luther’s simplicity, 
straightforwardness, and firmness, and on the other the 
imperious and unreasonable conduct of the Pope and his 
ambassador. Serra Longa and the Italians were furious at 
seeing themselves, with all their cleverness, outwitted by a 
German monk. De Vio could hardly hide his irritation. 
Such an affront cried for vengeance. 

Luther continued with his guide to fly far from Augsburg, 
urging his horse to its utmost speed. He called to mind the 
flight, real or supposed, of John Hiiss, and the assertion of 
his enemies, that Hiiss having by that act annulled the 
Emperor's safe-conduct, they had a right to condemn him to 
the flames. But these uneasy thoughts only pass over the 
surface of Luther’s heart. He is free. He breathes the 
pure air of the fields, and, as he passes the villages and 
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hamlets, and thinks how wonderfully he has been delivered 
by the hand of God, his whole soul is lifted up in praise. 

Luther travelled fourteen leagues that day. On arriving 
in the evening at the inn where he intended to pass the 
night, he was so fatigued (an historian tells us his horse was 
a very hard trotter), that on dismounting he could not stand 
upright, and laid himself down on some straw. Having 
enjoyed a little rest, he continued his journey the following 
day. At Nuremberg he found Staupitz, who was there 
visiting the convents of his order. It wag in that city he 
first saw the Pope’s brief to Cajetan respecting him, and 
it filled him with indignation ; and it is very likely that 
if he had seen it before leaving Wittemberg, he would 
never have appeared before the cardinal. “ It is impossible 
to believe,” he said, “that anything so monstrous should 
have emanated from a Sovereign Pontiff.” 

Luther arrived on the 21st of October at Grdafenthal, 
situated at the extremity of the forests of Thuringen. There 
he met Count Albert von Mansfeld, who had so strongly 
dissuaded him from venturing to Augsburg. The Count 
laughed heartily at seeing his singular equipment, and laying 
hold on him, compelled him to become his guest. Luther, 
however, soon resumed his journey. He made haste, wishing 
to be in Wittemberg on the 31st October, on which day he 
supposed the Elector would be there for the feast of All 
Saints. The brief he had read at Nuremberg had revealed 
to him the full extent of his danger. In fact, already con- 
demned at Rome, he could no longer hope to remain in 
Wittemberg, or to find an asylum in a convent, or to be in 
peace and safety anywhere else. Still he thought he could 
not do better than return to Wittemberg, and there await 
the decision of the eternal and merciful God. 

Luther arrived in Wittemberg on the 30th of Octoler. 
He had hastened in vain: neither the Elector nor Spalatin 
had come for the feast. His friends were overjoyed at 
seeing him once more among them. 
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De Vio did not wait long after Luther’s departure before 
he vented his indignation to the Elector. His letter breathes 
vengeance. He demands that the Elector either send Luther 
to Rome or banish him from his states ; and, in a postscript, 
written with his own hand, the cardinal entreats the Elector 
not to sully his honour and that of his illustrious ancestors, 
for the sake of a paltry miserable friar. 

Never perhaps had Luther been filled with a nobler in- 
dignation, than when he read the copy of this letter which 
the Elector sent him. The thought of the suffering he is to 
undergo, the value of the truth for which he contends, and 
the scorn he feels at the conduct of the Roman legate, 
mingle together in his swelling heart. His reply, written 
in this tempest of feeling, is full of that courage, that 
loftiness and faith, which always show themselves in the 
most difficult junctures of his life. The only favours he asks 
of the Elector are that the reverend legate or the Pope 
himself may be requested to specify his errors in writing, 
and to set forth their reasons; and that Frederick will not 
send him to Rome. He says, towards the conclusion: “ I 
resign myself to exile. My adversaries lay snares for me 
on all sides, so that I can nowhere be in safety. To the end 
that no evil may befall you on my account, in God’s name I 
quit your states... . With the deepest respect I bid you fare- 
well. I commend you to the everlasting God, and I return 
you undying thanks for all your kind actions towards me.” 

This letter made a deep impression on the Elector. Some 
days after, having written to his councillor then at the 
Imperial court, to get the Emperor to communicate with 
Rome, that the affair might be brought to a close, or at 
least heard in Germany before impartial judges, he replied 
to the legate: “Since Dr. Martin has appeared before you 
at Augsburg, you ought to be satisfied. We did not expect 
that, without having confuted him, you should take upon 
you to compel him to retract. Not one of the learned men 
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in our principalities has tcld us that Martin’s doctrine was 
impious, anti-christian, or heretical.” The prince thea 
refused to send Luther to Rome, or to banish him from his 
states. 


This letter, which was communicated to Luther, filled him 
with joy. What had encouraged Frederick to write it 
was, no doubt, a letter he had received from the university 
of Wittemberg. The university had good reason to declare 
in favour of the Doctor, for it was constantly advancing in 
its prosperity, and eclipsed all the other schools; a multitude 
of students flocked to it from all parts of Germany, to hear 
that extraordinary man, whose teachings seemed to open a 
new era for religion and learning. Those young men, 
arriving from all the provinces, stopped the moment they 
discovered the distant spires of Wittemberg, raised their 
hands to heaven, and thanked God that He was making the 
light of truth shine on that city, as once it rested upon Zion, 
and was sending it far and wide to the remotest regions. The 
university was animated by a life and activity till then un- 
known. “The students here are as busy as ants,” Luther said. 

Thinking he might soon be driven from Germany, Luther 
employed himself upon the publication of the proceedings 
at Augsburg, desiring that they should remain as a testimony 
of the struggle between him and Rome; day after day he 
expected Rome to pronounce her anathema, and ordered 
everything so as to be ready when the missive should arrive. 
It was his intention to leave behind him a farewell letter. 
The idea frequently crossed his mind that he might be 
permitted to proclaim the truth without hinderance in 
France. He envied the liberty enjoyed by the doctors and 
the university of Paris, and moreover he agreed with them 
on many points. He thought it his duty, ia any case, to 
take leave of the congregation to which he had so often 
preached the glad tidings of salvation, and his soul was 
deeply affected. 
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The moment seemed come at last. The prince sent 
word to Luther, that he wished him to withdraw from 
Wittemberg. The Elector’s wishes were sacred. He made 
preparations for departure, without well knowing whither he 
should direct his steps. He wished, however, to see his 
friends once more around him, and he prepared a farewell 
entertainment. Seated with them at table, he once more 
enjoyed their welcome conversation, their tender and anxious 
friendship. A letter is brought to him. .... It comes 
from the court: he opens and reads it, and his heart sinks 
within him. It isa fresh order to depart—the prince asks 
“why he delays so long?” He was overwhelmed with 
sorrow ; but he soon took courage, and raising his head, said 
firmly and cheerfully, looking round on his guests: “ Father 
and mother forsake me, but the Lord takes me up.” He 
must be gone ; his friends are all in alarm. What will 
become of him? Few words were spoken; smitten by the 
blow that had struck their brother, they wept in silence. 
But in a little while, a second despatch arrives. Luther 
opens it. Oh, mighty hand of the Lord! for the moment 
he is saved! the whole aspect of the matter is changed. 
“Ag the Pope’s new envoy hopes,” the letter runs, “ that 
everything may still be arranged by an interview, remain 
where you are.” 

Spalatin sent for Luther, by Frederick’s orders, to Lich- 
temberg, and there they had a long conversation on the 
position of affairs. “Ifthe censures of Rome arrive,” said 
Luther, “I certainly shall not remain in Wittemberg.” 

“ Beware,” said Spalatin, “ of being too precipitate about 
your journey to France!” And he left him, telling him to 
wait for further advice. 

Luther tien published the Proceedings of the Conference 
at Augsburg. Spalatin had written to him, on the par. of 
the Elector, not to do so; but it was too late. From all 
sides he heard unpleasant rumours. One friend informed 
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him, that orders had been issued at Rome, for him to be 
seized and delivered to the Pope. Another told him that, 
while on a journey, he had met with a gentleman at court, 
who declared he had put himself under an engagement to 
deliver Luther into the hands of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
“But the greater their fury and their violence,” he wrote, 
“ the less I tremble.” 

Cajetan created great dissatisfaction in Rome. The whole 
blame of the recent mishap was thrown upon him. His 
bungling pedantry, it was said, had spoiled all. Why should 
he have irritated Luther with reproaches and threats? Why 
did he not bring him round by the promise of a good 
bishopric, or even of a cardinal’s hat? As those Roman ec- 
clesiastics could not conceive the true source of Luther’s 
strength and courage, they fancied the Elector was more 
implicated in the affair than he really was. The Pope 
therefore resolved to follow another line of conduct. He 
caused a bull te be published in Germany, through his 
legate, in which he confirmed the doctrine of indulgences 
precisely in the points attacked, but making no mention 
either of the Elector or of Luther. This decree of Rome, 
however, was a fresh blunder. By legalizing flagrant errors, 
it gave offence to all men of wisdom, and rendered it impos- 
sible for Luther to retreat. 

Cardinal de Vio published the decree at Lintz, in Austria, 
the 13th of December, 1518; but Luther was already safe 
from his snares. On the 28th of November he had, in the 
Corpus Christi chapel at Wittemberg, appealed from the 
Pope to a general Council of the Church. In order that his 
appeal might be ready for dissemination the moment 
Rome’s fury burst upon him, he caused it to be printed, 
with the express condition that the bookseller should 
deposit all the copies in his hands. But the man, tempted 
by the profit, sold almost every one of them, while Luther 
was quietly waiting to receive them. Luther was vexed - 
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but the thing was done: his bold protest had found its way 
everywhere. 

Luther made a fresh declaration that he had no intention 
of advancing anything contrary to the holy Church, or to 
the authority of the Apostolic See, or of the Pope well 
advised. “ But,” he continues, “since the Pope, who is 
God’s vicar on earth, may, like any other man, err, sin, lie; 
and, since appeal to a general Council is the sole means of 
safety against such unjust actions as it is impossible to 
resist, I find myself obliged to have recourse thereto.” 

Here, then, the Reformation has entered upon a new 
field. It is no longer made to depend on the Pope and his 
resolutions, but on a universal Council. Luther addresses 
the whole Church, and the voice that issues from Corpus 
Christi Chapel is to be heard by all the flocks of the Lord. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LEIPSIC DISCUSSION. 


Perrits had thickened around Luther and the Reforma- 
tion. The appeal made to a general Council was a new 
attempt upon the Papal power. <A bull of Pius II. had 
pronounced the major excommunication against even Em- 
perors who should dare to be guilty of such a revolt. 
Frederick of Saxony, but little confirmed as yet in the 
evangelical doctrine, was ready to banish Luther from his 
states. 

But at the moment when all Leo’s courtiers were urging 
him to rigorous measures, and one last blow would have 
brought his adversary into his hands, he suddenly changed 
his course, and adopted one of conciliation and apparent 
gentleness. However we may account for this, it is impos- 
sible not to see in it the work of a mightier hand. 

There was then at Rome a Saxon nobleman, who had 
pushed his way successfully at the Papal court, and whose 
official tact and insinuating manners, added to his German 
origin, pointed him out as likely to succeed in a prudential 
scheme for quelling the revolution that threatened the peace 
of the world. This was Charles von Miltitz, chamberlain 
to the Pope, and canon of Maintz, Tréves, and Meissen. 

It was important to conceal the true object of the mission 
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this man was to undertake ; and this was easily done. Four 
years previously, the pious Elector had solicited of the Pope 
the golden rose. This loveliest of flowers, representing the 
body of Jesus Christ, was consecrated every year by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and offered to one of the first princes 
of Europe. On this occasion it was to be presented to 
Frederick. Miltitz set off with instructions to examine 
into the state of affairs, and to gain over Spalatin and 
Pfeffinger, the Elector’s councillors, for whom he had 
private letters. He arrived in Germany in the month of 
December, 1518, having sounded public opinion everywhere 
on his way, and greatly surprised to find the majority 
always in favour of the Reformation. He brought with 
him, however, seventy apostolic briefs; and he intended, if 
he once got Luther into his hands, to post one of them up 
in every town he should have to pass through, that he 
might carry his prisoner without opposition to Rome. 

The mere rumour of the legate’s arrival filled the Elector’s 
court, the university and city of Wittemberg, and all Saxony, 
with suspicion. The Pope seemed to have taken all his 
measures, and uncertainty as to the course to be pursued 
began to prevail at the Electoral court. Would it not be 
advisable to hide Luther somewhere till the storm was 
blown over ? 

An unexpected event occurred to rescue Luther, the 
Elector, and the Reformation, from this difficult dilemma. 
On the 12th of January, 1519, Maximilian, Emperor of 
Germany, died, and Frederick of Saxony became adminis- 
trator of the Empire. Thenceforward the Elector entertained 
no more fears of the Papal nuncio. The Pope was earnestly 
desirous of keeping Charles of Austria, already King of 
Naples, from the Imperial throne, and for.the sake of 
securing the co-operation of the Elector, resolved to give 
the Saxon monk some respite. Political disturbances also 
broke out at this juncture, which diverted the attention of 
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the great men of the day from the subject of a theological 
dispute. 

Miltitz, who had arrived in Saxony before the death ot 
Maximilian, had hastened to visit his old friend Spalatin, 
but hardly had he begun his complaints against Luther, when 
the chaplain broke out against Tetzel. He acquainted the 
nuncio with the lies and blasphemies of the indulgence-seller, 
and assured him that all Germany attributed to the Domi- 
nican the division that was then rending the Church. 
Miltitz was astonished ; from being the accuser, he became 
the accused. And now all his rage turned upon Tetzel, 
whom ke cited to appear, and defend himself at Altenberg. 
The Dominican was at that time concealing himself at 
Leipsic. He turned pale when he received Miltitz’s letter, 
and refused to attend the summons, There was a striking 
contrast between those two men whom the college of St. Paul 
at Leipsic, and the Augustinian monastery at Wittemberg 
respectively contained. In the face of danger, the servant 
of God displayed intrepid courage ; the servant of men, 
contemptible cowardice. 

In accordance with his instructions to employ the force 
of persuasion in the first instance, Miltitz expressed a desire 
for an interview with the Reformer. For this purpose, 
Spalatin, their common friend, lent his house, and Luther 
quitted Wittemberg on the 2nd or 3rd of January, 1519. 
Miltitz exhausted, in this encounter, all the subtle arts of a 
diplomatist and a courtier of Rome, and at length, perceiv- 
ing, from the decided tone of Luther, that the wisest course 
would be to appear satisfied with what the Reformer was 
quite willing to offer, proposed that an archbishop should be 
chosen to arbitrate on some points which they might have to 
debate. “Be it so,” said Luther ; “ but I much fear the Pope 
will not consent to accept a judge ; in that case I will not ac- 
cept the Pope’s judgment, and then the strife will begin afresh, 
The Pope will compose the text, and I the commentary.” 
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Thus ended the first interview between Luther and 
Miltitz. They had a second, in which the truce, or rather 
peace, was signed. Luther immediately communicated to the 
Elector the resolutions agreed upon, which were as follows :— 

“T. It is forbidden both parties further to preach, write, 
or act concerning the dispute which has arisen. 

“TI. Miltitz shall immediately make known the state of 
things to the holy father. His Holiness shall order an en- 
lightened bishop to inquire into the affair, and to point out 
the erroneous articles which I must retract. If it is proved 
to me that I am in error, I will voluntarily retract, and I 
will not for the future do anything which may be injurious . 
‘9 the honour or authority of the holy Roman Church.” 

The Pope’s chamberlain spared no demonstration of the 
warmth of his feelings towards the monk of Wittemberg, 
sometimes manifesting joy, sometimes shedding tears,— 
“ crocodile tears,” as Luther called them, because the croco- 
dile is said to weep when his prey escapes him. Miltitz 
invited Luther to supper, and when the moment came for 
separation, the legate stretched forth his arms to the heretic 
Doctor, and kissed him, “The kiss of a Judas!” thought 
Luther. 

Miltitz, faithful to the compact just concluded, went to 
Leipsic, where Tetzel was residing. There was no need of 
closing Tetzel’s mouth, for he would sooner have hidden 
himself in the bowels of the earth than have spoken. Hardly 
had the legate arrived in Leipsic when he called the miser- 
able man before him, loaded him with reproaches, accused 
him of being the author of the whole mischief, and threat- 
ened him with the Pope’s indignation. This was enough. 
The agent of Fugger’s house, then in Leipsic, was confronted 
with him, and from the accounts of that house, as well as 
from papers which Tetzel himself had signed, it was proved 
that he had unnecessarily expended or stolen considerable 
sums, The wretch, whom nothing daunted in his days of 
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triumph, was overwhelmed by these just accusations ; he 
fell into despair; his health gave way, and he knew not 
where to hide his shame. Luther learned the pitiable 
plight of his old adversary, and was the only one to be moved 
by it. “TI pity Tetzel,” he wrote to Spalatin ; and he did 
not confine himself to these words ; it was not the man he 
had hated, but his bad deeds. At the moment when Rome 
was heaping her wrath upon his head, Luther wrote him a 
letter full of consolation. But all was in vain. ‘Tetzel died 
some time after, full of remorse and terror. 

Luther, in compliance with the promises he had made to 
Miltitz, wrote, on the 3rd of March, a letter to the Pope, 
in which he declared that he had never desired to hurt, by 
force or by stratagem, the power of the Roman Church, or 
that of his Holiness, and he acknowledged that nothing in 
heaven or on earth ought to be set above that Church, save 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of all. He also published an ex- 
planation of his views, in which he spoke with respect of the 
ancient Church of Rome, and said, “ Although everything in 
it be now in a very sad state, that is no reason for separating 
from it; on the contrary, the worse things are, the closer 
we should cleave to it; for it is not by separation that we 
shall make it better.” 

These declarations of Luther did not satisfy Miltitz and 
De Vio. These two vultures, having both missed their prey, 
had retired within the old walls of Tréves, and hoped, with 
assistance from the prince-archbishop of that city, to obtain 
in concert what each had failed of separately. The only 
means of succeeding seemed to be to withdraw the heretic 
monk from the protection of the Elector, and entice him 
near themselves. The Elector of Tréves was therefore 
prevailed upon to request Frederick of Saxony to send 
Luther to him as umpire in the dispute. But the Elector 
of Tréves being a wise and moderate man, and unwilling to 
disoblige Frederick, and Frederick having taken a new 
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stand since he ceased to fear the Pope, it was agreed between 
them that the inquiry should be referred to the next diet, 
and it was not till two years later that this diet assembled 
in Worms. 

Meanwhile, Luther was courageously advancing towards a 
goal which he himself knew not. His reputation was con- 
tinually enlarging ; the number of students at Wittemberg 
was constantly on the increase, and amongst them were the 
most distinguished young men of Germany. Nor was it in 
Germany alone that the Reformer’s voice was heard. 
Frobenius, a famous printer at Basle, had published an 
edition of Luther’s works, which had a rapid sale in Belgium, 
France, Spain, and Italy. In England they were received 
with still greater earnestness, and, with the exception of 
Switzerland, where the preaching of the Gospel had already 
been heard, the arrival of the writings of the Wittemberg 
Doctor everywhere constitutes the first page in the history 
of the Reformation. 

Whilst the battle was beginning beyond the limits of the 
Empire, it seemed almost to cease within. But it was soon 
renewed by Luther’s former friend Eck, the author of the 
Obelisks. Filled with a high opinion of himself, vain of his 
talents, of the popularity of his cause, and of the victories 
he had carried off in eight universities of Hungary, Lom- 
bardy, and Germany, Eck ardently longed for an opportu- 
nity to display his strength and skill against the Reformer, 
who had offended his pride and excited his jealousy. Eck 
had also been opposed in his writings by Carlstadt ; and 
these two Doctors were about to contend in public at Leipsic. 
This was the origin of what became so famous under the 
name of the Leipsic Discussion. 

Eck cared little about a contest with Carlstadt. It was 
Luther he longed to meet, and he employed every means to 
entice him to the field. To this end he published thirteen 
theses, directed against the principal doctrines already put 
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forward by the Reformer. In one of these theses he denied 
that the primacy of Rome was accorded by Constantine, and 
maintained that it was of earlier date than the days of that 
Emperor. Luther was greatly excited by these propositions, 
and Rome having now broken the truce, had herself given 
the signal for renewed hostilities. Luther fearlessly replied 
by issuing new theses in opposition to those of Eck. The 
last of them was in these terms: “It is by pitiable decretals 
of the Roman pontiffs, composed but four hundred years 
ago or less, that an attempt is made to prove the primacy 
of the Roman Church ; but that primacy has against it the 
credible history of eleven centuries, the declarations of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the resolutions of the Council of Nice, 
the holiest of all Councils.” Luther had been making good 
use of his time to study the decrees of the popes, and the 
discoveries he had made in them were working a progressive 
change in his ideas, He was daily advancing in knowledge 
and in faith. 

When Luther’s friends found what was the subject of 
debate, they were perfectly dismayed. The Pope’s primacy ! 
How can the poor Wittemberg monk dare to grapple with 
the giant who, for ages, has crushed every opponent? The 
courtiers tremble at the Elector’s court. Spalatin, and even 
Frederick himself, are uneasy. Luther endeavours to calm 
them, but at the same time adds, in his letter to Spalatin, 
“ They assure me that a paper Martin Luther has been set 
up at Rome, heaped with curses, and publicly burned. I 
await their fury. The whole world rocks and reels. God 
only knows what will happen next. But I foresee wars and 
disasters. God have pity on us!” 

Luther wrote letter upon letter to Duke George, in whose 
territories Leipsic was, to ask that he might be permitted to 
appear, and take part in the discussion ; but he received no 
reply. He then resolved to publish explanations on the 
thesis specially in question. But Duke George was only 
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confirmed in his resolution, and simply allowed Luther to be 
present as a spectator. Many efforts were made to prevent 
the discussion between Eck and Carlstadt from coming off ; 
and the Bishop of Leipsic, in the name of most of the theo- 
logians in that city, petitioned Duke George to forbid it. 
The Duke, however, replied : “ I am surprised to see a bishop 
exhibit such horror of the ancient and laudable custom of 
our fathers, of examining doubtful questions in matters of 
faith. If your theologians refuse to defend their doctrines, 
it would be better to employ the money given them, in 
maintaining old women and cluldren, who at least could sew 
and sing for their money.” While, therefore, the monks 
and priests were using the pulpit to inspire the ignorant 
classes with a fanatic hatred of the Reformation; while 
Tetzel, who was still living, awoke to shout from the depths 
of his hiding-place, “ It is the devil that stirs to this dis- 
cussion”; while timid Erasmus was advising Melancthon 
against any part in the combat, and while Peter Mosellanus, 
a Greek professor at Leipsic, was promising himself much 
amusement from the performances of the two gladiators, the 
day for the battle came on. 

Eck arrived first at the rendezvous. On the 21st of 
June, he entered Leipsic with Poliander, a young man whom 
he brought from Ingoldstadt, to write an account of the 
discussion, All manner of honours were paid him, and on 
Corpus Christi-day he passed along the streets, dressed in 
his sacerdotal garments, at the head of a numerous pro- 
cession. He says that the inhabitants were all on his side ; 
but “for all that,” he adds, “ the rumour ran in the city 
that I should be defeated in this encounter.” 

The Wittembergians arrived on the 24th. Carlstadt, who 
was to contend with Eck, was alone in his vehicle, and pre- 
ceded all the others. The rector of the university followed 
in an open carriage, having on either side of him the two 
great theologians of the Reformation, Luther and Melane- 
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thon. Melancthon would not part from his friend, and 
Luther had wished that his Fides Achates should accompany 
him. John Lange, vicar of the Augustinians, several Doctors 
of Law, some Masters of Arts, two Licentiates in Theology, 
and other ecclesiastics, among whom was Nicolas Amsdorff, 
closed the procession. Besides all these, Eck says there were 
two hundred students, who surrounded the carriages of the 
doctors, armed with pikes and halberts, prepared to defend 
them, and proud of their cause. 

Such was the order in which the train of the Reformers 
entered Leipsic. When it had passed the Grimma-gate, and 
was in front of the cemetery of St. Paul, a wheel of Carl- 
stadt’s carriage broke, and the archdeacon was thrown out 
in the mud. He was not hurt, but he was obliged to find 
his way to his lodging on foot. Luther’s conveyance, which 
first followed that of Carlstadt, but had passed considerably 
in advance of it, put down the Reformer safe and sound. 
The people of Leipsic, who had assembled to witness the 
entry of the champions, regarded this accident as an evil 
omen for Carlstadt ; and it was quickly concluded through- 
out the city that he would be vanquished, but that Luther 
would come off victorious. 

As soon as the Bishop heard of the approach of Luther 
and Carlstadt, and before they had set foot within doors, he 
caused notices to be posted outside all the churches, for- 
bidding the discussion on pain of excommunication. Duke 
George, astonished at this audacity, commanded the placards 
to be torn down, and imprisoned the bold meddler who had 
dared to execute the Bishop’s order. The Duke had himself 
arrived in Leipsic, accompanied by his whole court, in which 
was that Jerome Emser with whom Luther had passed a 
memorable evening at Dresden. Duke George made the 
two disputants the customary presents. ‘“ The Duke,” said 
Eck, in his pride, “ presented me with a fine stag, and only 
gave Carlstadt a roe.” 
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Hardly had Eck learned that Luther was in Leipsic, when 
he called upon the Doctor. ‘“ What does this mean?” he 
said ; “ I hear you refuse to dispute with me !” 
~ Luther : “How can I dispute when the Duke forbids me 2” 

Lick: “T£ 1 cannot dispute with you, I care very little 
about Carlstadt. It was to meet you I came hither.” Then, 
after a moment’s silence, he added, “ If I procure you the 
Duke’s permission, will you come to the field ?” 

Luther (with exultation): “ Procure it me, and we will 
do battle.” 

Eck’s persuasions succeeded with the Duke, and the per- 
mission was granted. 

The Duke had caused a great hall to be prepared in his 
palace, called the Pleissenburg, furnished with two pulpits, 
facing each other, tables for the notaries, who were to take 
down the discussion, and benches for the spectators. The 
pulpits and benches were covered with handsome hangings. 
On the pulpit of the Wittemberg Doctor was hung the por- 
trait of St. Martin, whose name he bore; on that of Dr. 
Eck, the portrait of the Chevalier St. George. “ We shall 
see,” said the arrogant Eck, looking at the latter portrait, 
“if I shall not ride on the back of my adversaries.” Every- 
thing betokened the importance of the occasion. 

On the 25th of June, the parties met at the castle, to 
determine on the order to be pursued. Eck desired that 
the speaking should be extemporaneous. Carlstadt insisted 
on the previous agreement, that all should be written, pub- 
lished, and submitted to the public judgment. ck resisted, 
and was backed by his friends. But Carlstadt was steadfast, 
and Eck consented, with the reserve that the report of the 
notaries should not be published till it had been submitted 
to certain judges. 

“ Then,” said Luther, “the truth held by Dr. Eck and 
the Eckians is afraid of the light !” 

“ We must have judges,” Hck replied. 
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“ What judges?” asked Luther; “and,” says a Roman 
historian, “he demanded, as judges, all the faithful; that 
is, a tribunal of such a nature that no urn should be vast 
enough to contain its votes.” 

The parties separated till the next morning, when a mes- 
senger from the Roman party proposed the Pope! Luther 
protested ; the opponents would not yield; and at length 
Luther exclaimed, “ Then I will not dispute!” The whole 
city was now full of the affair. The Romanists noised it 
about that Luther shrank from the challenge, and Luther’s 
friends surrounded him with remonstrances, that his refusal 
would bring lasting disgrace on his university and his cause. 
This was attacking him on his sensitive side. “ Well, well,” 
he replied, with a heart full of indignation, “ I accept the 
conditions imposed on me ; but I reserve to myself the right 
of appeal, and I except against the court of Rome.” 

On the 27th of June the assembly met in the college of 
the university, proceeded to the Church of St. Thomas, where 
a solemn mass was celebrated, by order of the Duke, and at 
his cost. The service ended, the congregation went in pro- 
cession to the ducal palace. At their head walked Duke 
George and the Duke of Pomerania; then came counts, 
abbots, knights, and other personages of distinction ; and 
lastly, the Doctors of both parties. A guard of seventy-six 
townsmen accompanied the procession, armed with halberts, 
with flying banners, and martial music. Arrived at the 
palace, every one took his place in the hall where the dis- 
cussion was to be held. Duke George, the hereditary Prince 
John, Prince George of Anhalt, aged twelve, and the Duke 
of Pomerania, occupied seats set apart for them. _Mosellanus 
ascended the pulpit, and, by request of the Duke, gave the 
theologians an exhortation as to the manner in which they 
should conduct the controversy. 

This address being concluded, the vaulted halls of the 
Pleissenburg resounded to sacred music, the whole assembly 
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knelt, and the ancient hymn of invocation to the Holy 
Spirit, Vent, Sancte Spiritus, was sung. Thrice was the in- 
vocation repeated, and, while the solemn strain continued, 
all bowed their foreheads to the ground in deep humility. 
The ancient bond of one and the same communion still held 
those differing minds together. These were the last moments 
of external, dead unity. The Holy Spirit had been invoked, 
and the Holy Spirit was about to reply by renovating 
Christianity. The hymns and prayers over, the assembly 
rose from their knees ; but noon having struck, they ad- 
journed till two o'clock. 

The Duke collected at his table the chief personages who 
were to figure in the debate. After the repast, they re- 
turned to the castle, the hall of which was filled with spec- 
tators. The orators were soon at their posts. To bring 
their appearance vividly before the imagination of our 
reader, we will give their portraits, as drawn by one of the 
most impartial spectators of the conflict. 

“Martin Luther is of middle height, and so thin, by 
reason of his manifold studies, that one may almost count 
his bones. He is in the prime of his age, and has a clear 
and sonorous voice. His learning and his understanding of 
the Scriptures are incomparable ; he has the whole Word of 
God within his grasp. Besides this, he has a great stock of 
arguments and ideas. Perhaps we might wish he had a 
little more judgment, so as to put everything in its place. 
In conversation he is courteous and affable ; there is nothing 
proud or stoical about him ; he knows how to accommodate 
himself to every one; his manner of speaking is pleasant, 
and very lively. He displays firmness, and always carries 
a contented air, however his adversaries threaten him ; so 
that one cannot believe he does such great things, without 
God’s aid. He is charged, however, with being more caustic 
in his manner of reproving others than becomes a theologian, 
especially when he proclaims things new in religion. 
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“ Carlstadt is smaller; he hasadark sunburnt face ; his 
voice is disagreeable ; his memory is not so sure as Luther’s, 
and he is more inclined to anger. Nevertheless he exhibits, 
though in an inferior degree, the qualities that distinguish 
his friend. 

“Eck is of lofty stature, with broad shoulders. His voice 
is strong, and truly German. He has good lungs ; he would 
be easily heard in a theatre, or would make an excellent 
public crier. His accent is rather coarse than otherwise: he 
has none of the grace which Quintilian and Cicero com- 
mend. His mouth, eyes, and whole countenance give you 
more of the idea of a common soldier, or a butcher, than a 
theologian. He has an excellent memory, and if he had as 
much intelligence, he would be a thorough man. But he is 
slow of comprehension, and he wants that judgment without 
which all other gifts are useless. Thus, in disputing, he 
heaps together without choice or discrimination, a mass of 
passages from the Bible, quotations from the Fathers, and 
proofs of all sorts. He further possesses an inconceivable 
degree of impudence. If he finds himself embarrassed, he 
quits the subject, and dashes into another ; sometimes he 
even appropriates his antagonist’s opinion, merely changing 
the terms, and, with extraordinary address, attributes to his 
adversary the absurdity he had himself been defending.” 

Such, according to Mosellanus, were the men who riveted 
the attention of the crowd assembled in the great hall of 
the Pleissenburg. 

The discussion was opened by Eck and Carlstadt, 

Eck fixed his €yes for some moments on the. top of his 
adversary’s pulpit, where he saw something lying which 
evidently disturbed him: it was the Bible, and beside it 
were the Fathers. Eck objected to books being introduced, 
and it was at length agreed that no one should be at liberty 
to employ more than his memory and his tongue. The 
debate, which lasted seventeen days, cannot be fully reported 
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in these pages. The reader will please accept a brief sketch 
of the principal actions. 

The subject of the dispute was important :—“ Man’s will, 
before his conversion,” said Carlstadt, “can do nothing good; 
every good work comes entirely and exclusively from God, 
who gives to man, first the will to do, and next the power 
to accomplish it.” Eck at first appeared utterly opposed to 
Carlstadt’s propositions, but finding it difficult to maintain 
his ground, he said: “I grant that the will has not the 
power to do a good work, and that it receives it from God.” 

“Do you own, then,” said Carlstadt, overjoyed at the con- 
cession, “ that a good work comes entirely from God ?” 

“ The entire good work comes from God,” was the subtle 
answer of the schoolman, “ but not entirely.” “A discovery,” 
Melancthon remarked, “well worthy of theological science !” 

“The whole apple,” continued Eck, “is produced by the 
sun, but not wholly, and without the concurrence of the 
plant.” Surely noone ever maintained that an apple was 
produced wholly by the sun. 

The subject was then gone into more deeply and fully. 

“T own,” said Eck, “that the first impetus towards 
man’s conversion comes from God, and that man’s will is 
entirely passive in the matter.” 

Up to this point, the two antagonists agreed. 

“T admit,” said Carlstadt, “ that, after the first action 
which proceeds from God, it is necessary that something 
should come from man’s side, namely, what St. Paul calls 
will, and the Fathers consent.” 

And here again the two disputants were agreed, but from 
this point forward they ceased to be so. 

“This consent of man’s,” said Eck, “ comes partly from 
our natural will, and partly from the grace of God.” 

“No,” said Carlstadt, “ but it is necessary that God should 
entirely create this will in man.” 

The great question of liberty was then discussed, and it 
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was easy to show that the doctrine of the Reformers did not 
take away man’s liberty as a moral agent. The liberty of . 
moral agent consists in the power of acting in conformity 
with his choice. Every act performed without external 
restraint, and in consequence of the determination of the 
soul itself, is a free action. The soul is determined by 
motives, but we constantly see that the same motives act 
differently on different souls. Many men do not act in 
conformity with motives the full force of which they admit. 
This inefficacy of motives arises from the obstacles opposed 
to them by the corruption of the intellect and the heart. 
Now God, by giving man a new heart, and a new spirit, 
removes the obstacles, and in removing them, far from 
depriving man of his liberty, He takes away that which 
hinders him from acting freely, from following the voice of 
his conscience, and, to use the words of the Gospel, He 
renders him free indeed. (John viii. 36.) 

A little incident here occasioned a pause. Carlstadt, as 
Eck relates, had prepared several arguments, and read what 
he had written. Eck objected to this, and the matter was 
referred to the umpires, who allowed the reading of passages 
from the Fathers, but ruled that, with that exception, the 
speaking must be extempore. 

The first part of the discussion was frequently interrupted 
by the noisy voices of the spectators. When any proposi- 
tion came up which the majority disapproved, there was 
quite a disturbance, and it was necessary to call the galleries 
to order. The disputants, also, sometimes allowed themselves 
to be carried away by the heat of debate. 

Near Luther stood Melancthon, who attracted almost as 
much notice as the Doctor himself. He was of small stature, 
and would not have been taken for more than eighteen 
years of age. Luther, who was a head taller than he, seemed 
attached to him by the closest friendship ; they entered, 
went out, and walked together. “To look at Melancthon,” 
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says a Swiss theologian, who studied at Wittemberg, “ you 
woud think him a mere lad, but in intellect, learning and 
talent, he is a giant; and one cannot conceive how such 
heights of genius and wisdom can be inclosed in such a little 
body. Between the sittings, Melancthon conversed with 
Carlstadt and Luther ; he aided them in preparing for batile, 
and suggested to them arguments opened up by his vast 
erudition ; but during the discussion, he sat quietly among 
the spectators, attentively following the words of the theolo- 
gians. Occasionally, however, he lent his aid to Carlstadt. 
When the latter was nearly giving way under the powerful 
declamation of the Chancellor of Ingoldstadt, the young 
professor whispered him a word, or slipped him a paper on 
which he had pencilled an answer. Upon one occasion, Eck 
observed what he was doing, and, indignant that this school- 
boy, as he called him, should dare to meddle in the debate, 
turned to him, and said in an overbearing tone: “ Hold 
your tongue, Philip ! mind your studies, and leave me alone.” 
Luther was wounded at this insult to his friend. “ Philip’s 
judgment,” he said, “ has more weight with me than that of 
a thousand Doctor Ecks.” 

Both parties claimed the victory, and Eck exerted all his 
arts to show that it was his. He had, however, without 
perceiving it, in pursuing his usual tricks, conceded more in 
the disputation than he intended. His partisans laughed 
with all their might at every one of his manceuvres. “ But,” 
said Luther, “I fully believe they only madea show of 
laughing, and that, at bottom, it was a great cross to them, 
to see their chief, who had begun with such bravadoes, 
abandon his standard, desert his army, and become a shame- 
ful runaway.” 

Three or four days after the beginning of the conference, 
it was interrupted by the Feast of the Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The Duke of Pomerania requested Luther to 
preach before him, on this occasion, in his chapel. Luther 
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gladly complied : but the chapel was soon filled, and, as the 
crowd kept increasing, they were obliged to adjourn to the 
great hall of the castle, where the dispute was held 
Luther preached from the text of the day, on the grace of 
God, and the power of Peter. The theologians of Leipsic, 
who heard Luther preach, pressed Eck to reply ; all the 
churches were opened to him, and four times suvcessively he 
ascended the pulpit to cry down Luther and his sermon. 
Luther's friends took fire, and demanded that he should be 
heard in his turn. But this was in vain: the pulpits were 
opened to the adversaries of the evangelic doctrine, but 
closed against its defenders. 

The ecclesiastics were not the only parties to resist th 
Gospel. A blind fanaticism had seized the citizens of 
Leipsic, and given them over to the lies and malice which 
were current, and with few exceptions they joined the 
clergy in the opposition. Two men only did themselves 
honour by publicly declaring themselves in Luther’s favour. 
The greatest agitation prevailed in the city. The Leipsic 
students and those of Wittemberg often quarrelled in the 
inns. It was boldly asserted, even in the assemblies of the 
wlergy, that Lucher carried a devil about with him, shut up 
ia a little box. “ Whether the devil is in a box, or only 
under his gown,” said Eck spitefully, “I do not know ; but 
undoubtedly it is in one or the other.” In one house, whera 
several Doctors of both parties lodged, it was necessary to 
have an armed town-sergeant at the head of the table to 
keep the peace. One day an indulgence-seller had a dispute 
with a gentleman who was a friend of Luther, and he fell 
into such an ungovernable passion that he died. 

Duke George asked Eck, Luther, and Carlstadt to dine 
with him, and sent a special invitation to Luther; but he 
soon after manifested all the prejudice with which he had 
been inspired against the Reformer. 

It was on the 4th of July that the contest commenced 
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between Eck and Luther. Everything indicated that it 
would be more violent, more decisive, and more interest- 
ing than that which had just closed ; and the two com- 
batants entered the arena determined not to lay down arms 
till the victory should have been declared. Every one was in 
the liveliest expectation ; for the Pope’s primacy was to be 
the subject of debate. 

At seven in the morning the two antagonists were in their 
pulpits, surrounded by a numerous and attentive assembly. 
Luther rose, and, with necessary precaution, modestly said : 

“Tn the name of the Lord! Amen, I declare the respect 
TI bear to the Sovereign Pontiff would have induced me not 
to sustain this dispute, had not the excellent Doctor Eck 
drawn me into it.” 

Eck, also in the name of Jesus, affirmed that all he should 
utter should be in submission to the first of all sees, and the 
master seated therein. 

After a short speech on either side, it appeared that both 
believed there was one head over the Church. Then Eck 
rejoined : 

“If the Church militant has never been without a 
monarch, I should like to know who this can be, if not the 
Pontiff of Rome ¢” 

Luther. —“The head of the Church militant is Christ Him- 
self, and not a man ;” and he went on to give Scriptural 
proofs. 

Eck, changing the ground, adduced as an argument the 
primacy of Rome over other churches. Luther refuted this 
vy reference to Jerusalem, as the mother of all the churches. 
He did not deny that, if all the faithful in the whole world 
agreed to recognize the Bishop of Rome, or Paris, or Mag.. 
deburg as the Sovereign Pontiff, respect for the united voice 
of the whole Church would require that he should be recog- 
nized as such. But that, he maintained, never had been, and 
never would be. The Fathers having been appealed to by 
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Eck, Luther at once met him on that ground, to the admi- 
ration of all the hearers, and passed thence to the decrees of 
Councils, proving that both these standards of appeal were 
against the divine right of the Roman Bishop to be called 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

“The Bishop of Rome,” Eck replied, with his usual sub- 
tilty, “if you will, is not universal Bishop, but Bishop of 
the universal Church.” 

And so the controversy went on, until Eck, perfectly sur- 
prised by Luther’s learning, and having no more arguments 
at hand, fell back upon a successful artifice. If he can fix 
upon Luther the charge of being a Bohemian, a heretic, a 
Hiissite, he has done for him, for the Bohemians are detested 
in the Church. So, mixing up his opponent with the ab- 
horred sectaries, he says : 

“T ask pardon of the venerable father if I am the enemy 
of the Bohemians, because they are enemies of the Church, 
and if the present dispute has reminded me of those heretics ; 
for, in my feeble judgment, the conclusions adopted by the 
Doctor are directly in favour of those errors. It is asserted 
that the Bohemians make quite a boast of this.” 

Eck was a shrewd reckoner. All his partisans caught at 
the perfidious insinuation, and a buzz of exultation ran 
through the audience. 

Luther.—*I do not love and never shall love schism. 
Since, of their own authority, the Bohemians separate from 
our unity, they do wrong, even though divine right should 
pronounce in favour of their doctrine; for the supreme 
divine right is charity and unity of spirit.” 

It was on the 5th of July, in the morning sitting, that 
Luther uttered these words, and shortly after the assembly 
broke up, dinner hour having arrived. Luther was uncom- 
fortable. He began to question whether he had not gone 
too far in thus condemning the Christians of Bohemia, who 
had upheld the very doctrines he was now pleading for. 
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And yet, could he dare to stand up against a Council that 
had condemned John Hiiss? Luther was undaunted, and 
when they re-assembled at two o'clock, he resolutely began 
thus :— 

“ Amongst the articles held by John Hiiss and the Bohe- 
mians, there are some thoroughly Christian. Take this as an 
example : ‘There is but one universal Church’ ; and again : 
‘It is not necessary to salvation to believe the Roman 
Church superior to all others. If Wickliffe or Hiiss bas 
said this, it makes no difference to me. It is the truth.” 

This declaration of Luther produced an immense sensa 
tion. Hiiss and Wickliffe, those abhorred names, eulogized 
in a Catholic assembly! . . . An almost universal murmur 
burst from the audience. Duke George himself was terror- 
struck. He put his hands upon his sides, tossed his head 
about, and shouted as if he saw the standard of civil war, 
which had so long desolated the states of his maternal 
ancestors, raised in Saxony : “ Luther is frenzied ! ” 

The audience was agitated to the highest degree. Every 
one rose from his seat, and talked with his neighbour. Even 
the sleepers awoke. The impression of that one sentence of 
Luther’s never lost its influence upon the mind of Duke 
George. From that moment he looked upon the Reformer 
with an evil eye. 

Luther, however, did not suffer himself to be intimidated 
by this explosion, and the debate was continued, now and 
then being interrupted by incidents which excited the audi- 
ence. Duke George, according to the custom of the times, 
had a court-fool, who heard that while Luther maintained 
that a court-fool might marry, Eck declared the contrary 
opinion. From that moment he entertained a great aversior 
for Eck, and every time he entered the room in the suite a 
the Duke, he eyed the Chancellor with threatening looks, 
One day, Eck, who was not too dignified for a joke, closed 
one eye (the clown was blind in one eye), and turned the other 
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to the clown, who, beside himself with rage, poured upon 
the Doctor a torrent of abuse, which convulsed the whole 
assembly with laughter, and agreeably relieved the strain 
upon their attention. 

At the same time, scenes were enacting in the city and in 
the churches, that showed the horror in which Luther’s bold 
assertions were held by the partisans of Rome. Above all, 
in the convents attached to the Pope, they cried shame. 
One Sunday the Wittemberg Doctor had entered the 
church of the Dominicans before high mass, and found 
there none but a few priests, saying masses before the 
lower altars. Hardly was it known that the heretic was in 
the church, when the monks rushed in in the utmost haste, 
seized the pyx, carried it into the tabernacle, where they 
locked it up, and carefully guarded it, lest the most holy 
sacrament should be profaned by his heretical looks. At 
the same time those who were saying mass hurriedly swept 
together everything used in its celebration, quitted the 
altar, ran across the church, and fed into the sacristy. 

The debate continued, on the Pope’s primacy, for five 
days. Then followed purgatory, indulgences, repentance, 
absolution by the priest, and satisfaction, till Luther closed 

' the encounter with these words : 

“The reverend Doctor flies from the Holy Scriptures, as 
the devil from before the cross. As for me, saving the 
respect due to the Fathers, I prefer the authority of Scripture, 
and this I recommend to our judges.” 

Eck and Carlstadt again disputed for two days, on the 
merits of man’s good works. The proceedings were finally 
terminated, after having lasted twenty days, with a discourse 
by the rector of Leipsic, It was hardly finished, when a 
glorious burst of music echoed to the roof, and the cere- 
monies were wound up with a Ze Dewm. But during that 
solemn chant, the minds of the hearers were not what they 
had been, when the Veni Spiritus was sung. Already the 
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forebodings of many seemed to be realized; the blows dealt 
by the champions of the two doctrines had made a great 
wound in the Papacy. 

Luther was the first to quit Leipsic ; Carlstadt followed 
him. Eck remained a few days longer. 

No decision was pronounced on the dispute ; every one 
spoke his own opinion. Eck, writing privately to his 
friends, acknowledged himself beaten on several points ; but 
took care to trace his defeat to the number of his adver- 
saries, their books and their notes. In public, however, he 
snd the Leipsic theologians made a great noise about 
what they called their victory; but Eck’s laurels were 
disputed even in the Roman camp. “If we had not 
assisted Eck,” said the learned men in Leipsic, ‘the 
illustrious Doctor would have been overthrown.” 

“The theologians of Leipsic,” said Eck, “are good men, 
but I expected too much from them; I did everything 
myself.” Luther wrote to Spalatin: “All I can say to 
clear the matter up is, that Dr. Eck never ceased to 
shout, whilst the Leipsic men never ceased to hold their 
tongues.” 

Every work performed with devotedness bears its fruit. 
Luther’s words went home to the hearts of his hearers with 
irresistible power. Many of those who, day after day, 
crowded the castle-hall were conquered by the truth. It 
was chiefly among its most outspoken enemies that these 
victories were achieved. Dr. Eck’s secretary, his confi- 
dant and disciple, Poliander, was gained over to reform, 
and in the year 1522 publicly preached the Gospel at 
Leipsic. John Cellarius, professor of Hebrew, one of the 
greatest opponents of the Gospel, began to dive most deeply 
into the Scriptures. He soon gave up his place, humbly 
went to Wittemberg to study at Luther's feet, and subse- 
quently was pastor at Frankfort and at Dresden. 

The Leipsic discussion produced serious reflections in the 
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mind of a young prince, George of Anhalt, aged twelve, who 
sat in the court-seats around Duke George. Some time 
after, a bishopric was pressed upon him, but he was immo- 
vable in rejecting it. His pious mother, who was secretly 
inclined to Luther, having died, he became possessed of all 
the Reformer’s writings. His earnest prayers for Divine 
teaching were answered, and he fearlessly ranged himself on 
the side of the Gospel. Duke George, after vainly trying to 
shake him, was heard to say: “I cannot answer him ; but 
for all that I will remain in my church ; for it is impossible 
to break-in an old dog.” We shall hereafter meet with this 
amiable young prince, as one of the noble characters of the 
Reformation, who preached the Word himself to his subjects, 
and to whom Dion’s observation upon Mark Antony has 
been applied : “ He was throughout his whole life consistent 
with himself; he was a good man, and there was no feign- 
ing in him.” 

The class who received Luther’s words with the greatest 
enthusiasm were the students. Amongst the crowds who 
were now drawn by the power of the truth he preached, from 
Leipsic to the university of Wittemberg, there was noticed 
a young man of sixteen, of a melancholy disposition, who 
spoke little, and amidst the conversation and sports of his 
fellow-students often seemed lost in his own thoughts. His 
relations at first thought he had a weak intellect, but they 
soon changed their opinion, and conceived great hopes of 
him. His rectitude, candour, modesty, and piety made him 
beloved by all ; and Mosellanus marked him out as a model 
to the whole university. He was named Gaspard Cruciger, 
and was born at Leipsic. The new Wittemberg student 
afterwards became the friend of Melancthon, and Luthers 
assistant in translating the Bible. 

The Leipsic discussion had still greater effects. It was 
there that the theologian of the Reformation, Melancthon, re- 
ceived his call. Modestly and silently Melancthon attended 
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the controversy, scarcely taking any part. Up to that 
time he had devoted himself exclusively to literature: but 
this conference gave him a new impulse, and sent forth the 
eloquent professor upon the field of theology. Thencefor- — 
ward he made the lofty heights of his learning bow before 
the Word of God. He received the Gospel truth with the 
simplicity of an infant, and was heard to expound the doc- 
trines of salvation with a grace and clearness that delighted 
every one. The two friends advanced together, contending 
for freedom and truth, the one with the vigour of a Paul, 
the other with the gentleness of John. Luther has admirably 
expressed the difference in their vocations. “I was born,” 
he says, “only for the field of battle, and to fight with 
demons ; hence my writings are full of war and tempest. I 
have to root up stocks and trunks, clear away thorns and 
brambles, and fill up pits and brakes. I am the rough 
pioneer, who must prepare the ways and level the road. 
But the Master of Arts, Philip, advances calmly and gently ; 
he plants and cultivates; he sows and waters joyfully, 
according to the gifts which God has bestowed on him with 
such a liberal hand.” 

But the most potent effect of that discussion was on 
Luther himself. “The scholastic theology,” he says, “then 
fell in pieces before my eyes, under the triumphant chief- 
tainship of Dr. Eck.” Luther has marked this period as 
that of his emancipation from the Papal yoke. “ Learn from 
me,” he says, “how hard itis to free oneself from errors 
which the whole world confirms by its example, and which, 
by long custom, have become a second nature to us. I had 
then been for seven years very zealously reading and publicly 
expounding the holy Scriptures, so that I knew almost the 
whole of them by heart. I also possessed the first-fruits of 
knowledge and faith in my Lord Jesus Christ ; that is to 
say, I knew that we are not justified and saved by our 
works, but by faith in Christ; and I even openly main- 
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tained that it was not by Divine right the Pope was head 
of the Christian Church. And yet... I could not see 
what followed therefrom, namely, that the Pope is neces- 
sarily and certainly of the devil.” Luther adds, further 
on: “JT never allow myself now to be indignant against 
those who are still attached to the Pope, considering that I 
myself, who for so many years carefully read the holy 
Scriptures, still clung so tenaciously to the Popedom.” 

Eck not only followed up what he considered his victory, 
by tearing Luther’s character to pieces, calling down fire 
upon his writings, and beseeching the Elector to convoke a 
provincial Council, that “all this vermin might be extermi- 
nated” ; but he had the imprudence to call Melancthon 
into the lists. Melancthon replied ; and this was his first 
theological work. We find in it the exquisite urbanity 
which distinguished his fine character. Laying down the 
fundamental principles of hermeneutics, he shows that the 
holy Scriptures are not to be explained after the Fathers, 
but the Fathers after the Scriptures. ‘The sense of Scrip- 
ture,” he said, “is one and simple, like heavenly truth itself. 
It is found in comparing scripture with scripture, and pur- 
suing the thread and the links of the discourse. There is a 
philosophy commanded us in relation to the Scriptures of 
God ; it is to refer to them all opinions and maxims of men, 
as to the touchstone that must try them.” Melancthon 
furnished the means of answering all who should perplex 
this subject, to the most distant times. The slight gram- 
marian had risen up, and the strong broad shoulders of the 
scholastic gladiator bent beneath the first movement of his 
arm. The weaker Eck was, the louder did he cry ; and 
the monks and partisans of Rome seconded him shout for 
shout. 

Reproaches were raised against Luther from all parts of 
Germany. But if the Leipsic discussion multiplied his 
enemies in that country, it increased the number of his 
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friends at a distance. “ What Hiiss used to be in Bohemia, 
you are now in Saxony, Martin,” the Bohemian brethren 
wrote to him ; “therefore, pray, and be strong in the Lord !” 

War next broke out between Luther and Emser, then 
professor at Leipsic, which led to Luther’s publishing a letter, 
addressed to “ the he-goat Emser.” Emser’s crest was a he- 
goat. 

Miltitz duly conveyed the golden rose to the Elector, but 
his efforts were of no avail. Frederick knew the artifices of 
Rome, and was not to be deceived. Whilst, however, new 
friends and new enemies were appearing, some of Luther’s 
old associates seemed to withdraw. Staupitz, who could no 
longer follow him, began to exhibit some coldness towards 
him. Luther was grieved ; but far from recoiling, he con- 
tinually pushed onwards. 

It was at this time he struck one of his hardest blows at 
error, by publishing his firs; Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians, expounding with great force the doctrine of 
justification by faith, and proving that this faith changes 
man, and makes him abound in good works. His adver- 
saries, too, hurried him on more rapidly than he would have 
moved of his own accord. Eck at this period incited the 
Franciscans of Juterbock to a fresh attack against him. 
Luther, in his reply, did not confine himself to the repetition 
of what he had already taught, but exposed the errors he haa 
recently discovered, andamong them the power of canonization 
given to the Popes. These new assaults of Luther remained 
unanswered. His enemies passionately defended minor mat- 
ters ; but when Luther laid his hands on the foundations of 
the Romish doctrines, they looked on and saw them totter, 
without a word. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was beginning to 
engage Luther’s attention. In vain he sought it in the 
mass. One day, shortly after his return from Leipsic, he 
ascended the pulpit, and pronounced the following words :— 
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“ There are, in the holy sacrament of the altar, three things 
to be noted: the sign, which must be external, visible, and 
of a corporeal form; the signification, which is internal, 
spiritual, and in the mind of man; and faith, which makes 
use of both.” This was the first time Luther had spoken 
on a subject which afterwards divided the Church of the 
Reformation into two parties. He continued: “It would 
be well that the Church, in a general Council, should appoint 
the distribution of both kinds to all the faithful; not that 
one kind alone is not sufficient, for faith alone would suffice.” 
Though these bold words pleased the congregation, some 
among them were surprised and angry. “It is a falsehood !” 
they said; “it is a scandal!” The preacher proceeded : 
“ There is no union deeper, more intimate, more indissoluble, 
than that which takes place between food and the body it 
nourishes. Christ unites himself to us in the sacrament in 
such a manner, that He acts as if He were ourselves. Our 
sins assail Him : His righteousness defends us.” 

The Romish Church asserts that the sacramert operates 
by itself, independently of the disposition of the recipient. 
Luther attacks this doctrine, and maintains that faith and 
the favourable disposition of the heart are necessary. 

Rome let pass what might well have wrung from her a 
shriek of distress, and rushed upon a comparatively unim- 
portant remark Luther had made in the beginning of his 
sermon, on communion in bothkinds. The discourse having 
been published, a cry of heresy was raised onall sides. “It 
is the very doctrine of Prague!” they exclaimed at the 
court of Dresden, where the sermon was received during the 
festival of Christmas; “ moreover, the work is in German, 
that the common people may understand it.” The prince’s 
devotion was troubled by it, and on the third day of the 
festival he wrote to his cousin Frederick : ‘“ Since the pub- 
lication of this discourse, the number of persons who com- 
municate in both kinds is increased in Bohemia by six 
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thousand. Your Luther, instead of professor of Wittem 
berg, will soon be Bishop of Prague, and arch-heretic.” . . 
“He was born in Bohemia!” they cried, “of Bohemian 
parents ; he was brought up at Prague, and taught in 
Wickliffe’s books!” Luther contradicted these reports, in 
a work in which he gravely narrated his early history. 
Duke George’s letter made no impression upon the Elector 
against Luther, for Frederick, a few days afterwards, invited 
the Doctor to a splendid entertainment he gave the Spanish 
ambassador, and there Luther fought valiantly with the 
minister of Charles. The Elector had requested him, through 
his chaplain, to defend his cause with moderation. “Too 
much folly displeases me,” Luther replied to Spalatin, “but 
too much discretion displeases God. The Gospel cannot be 
defended without tumult and scandal. The Word of God 
is a sword; it isa war, a ruin, a scandal, a destruction, a 
poison, and, as Amos says, it meets us like a bear on the 
road, and like a lion in the forest.” 

But everything indicated that Luther would soon have 
more need of faith and courage than ever. Eck was form- 
ing projects of vengeance. Instead of gathering the laurels 
he had expected, he had become the laughing-stock of all 
the intelligent men in the nation. Keen satires were pub- 
lished against him, which wounded him to the quick. Luther 
expressed his dissatisfaction at several of these productions, 
“Tt is better,” he said, “to make an open attack than to 
bite from behind a hedge.” Hck, burning with rage, and 
athirst for vengeance, set off for Italy, to receive there the 
reward of his pretended victory, and to forge at Rome, near 
the Papal capital, thunders mightier than the frail scholastic 
arms that had shivered in his hands. Spalatin advised 
Luther to offer peace. “No,” said Luther, “roar as he 
may, I cannot draw back from the battle. I cast the whole 
matter upon God: I give my bark to the winds and 
waves.” 
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Such was the position of the two Leipsic combatants in 
the beginning of the year 1520. The one set in motion the 
whole Papal system, to crush his rival ; the other awaited 
war as calmly as men look for peace. The opening year was 
to behold the bursting of the tempest. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BULL FROM ROME 


A NEW personage was about to appear on thescene. God 
purposed to confront the monk of Wittemberg with the 
mightiest monarch in Christendom since Charlemagne. He 
chose a prince in the vigour of his youth, in whom everything 
gave promise of a long reign, a prince whose sceptre extended 
over a considerable part of the Old World and over the New, 
so that, to use a celebrated expression, the sun never set on 
his dominions ; and he set him in opposition to the humble 
Reformation, begun in an obscure cell at Erfurth, with the 
anguish and groans of a poor monk. The haughty victor of 
Pavia was to humble his pride before the might of the 
Divine Word; and all the world should see that he for 
whom it was an easy thing to carry Francis I. captive to the 
dungeons of Madrid, must lay down his sword before the 
son of a poor miner. 

The Emperor Maximilian was dead, and the Electors were 
assembled at Frankfort to appoint his successor. All 
Christendom was full of this election. Maximilian had not 
been a great prince, but his memory was dear to the people. 
Luther often talked of him, and one day told his friends this 
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anecdote. A beggar had followed hard upon the Emperor, 
and asked alms of him, calling him brother ; “for,” said he, 
“we both descended from the same father, Adam. I am 
poor,” the beggar continued, “but you are rich, and therefore 
you ought to aid me.” At these words Maximilian turned 
round to him. “Here,” he said, “here is a penny for you : 
go to your other brethren, and if every one of them gives 
you as much, you will be richer than I.” 

Times were now about to change. It was not an affable 
Maximilian who was to wear the Imperial crown. Mighty 
ambitions were to battle for the throne of the Emperors in 
the’ West, and long and bloody wars were to succeed a pro- 
found peace. 

Three kings solicited the assembly at Frankfort for the 
crown of the Caesars. A young prince, nineteen years of 
age, grandson of the last Emperor, was the first candidate. 
His name was Charles, and he was born at Ghent. He 
already possessed Flanders, and the rich states of Burgundy, 
besides the united crowns of the Spains, Naples, and Sicily, 
to which Christopher Columbus had added a new world. 
The death of his grandfather now put into his hands the 
hereditary states of Austria. This young prince, endowed 
with considerable intelligence, and amiable when he chose 
to be so, combined a taste for those military exercises in 
which the brilliant dukes of Burgundy had long been famed, 
with the subtlety and penetration of the Italians, the respect 
for existing institutions which still characterizes the house of 
Austria, and great knowledge of public affairs. All these 
various qualities were veiled under Spanish reserve and taci- 
turnity. There wassomething melancholy in his lengthened 
visage. “He is pious and calm,” said Luther ; “I warrant 
he does not speak as much in a year as I do in a day.” 
Had the character of Charles been developed under free 
and Christian influences, he would, perhaps, have been one 
of the most admirable princes in history ; but policy ab- 
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content with all the sceptres he united in his grasp, young 
Charles aspired to the Imperial dignity. He looked at it as 
the summit of earthly greatness, and the means of obtaining 
a magic influence over the minds of nations. 

Francis I., King of France, was the second of the com- 
petitors. The young knight-errants at the court of this chi- 
valric king incessantly told him that he ought, like Charle- 
magne, to be Emperor of all the West, and to revive the 
deeds of the good knights of old, to attack the Crescent that 
menaced the Empire, hew down the infidels, and recover the 
holy sepulchre. The French ambassadors backed their argu- 
ments for Francis with four hundred thousand crowns, which 
they distributed to purchase suffrages, and with festivities 
from which the guests had to be carried away. 

Lastly, Henry VIII., King of England, jealous of the in- 
fluence which the choice of the Electors would give to Charles 
or Francis, put himself in the rank. But he soon left his two 
powerful rivals to dispute the crown between themselves. 

The Electors were not much in favour of these latter, and 
the Pope was afraid of them both, The crown was there- 
fore laid at the feet of Luther’s patron, the Elector Frederick. 
But Frederick believed that the very safety of the Empire 
demanded that he should refuse it. “A more powerful 
Emperor than I,” said that modest and disinterested prince, 
“ig needed to save Germany : the Turk is at our gates ; the 
King of Spain, whose hereditary possessions border on the 
threatened frontier, is its natural defender.” 

The Roman legate, finding that Charles would certainly 
be chosen, withdrew his objections, and on the 28th of June 
Maximilian’s grandson was elected. 

The Spanish envoys presented thirty thousand gold florins 
to the Elector of Saxony, as a token of their master’s grati- 
tude ; but that prince refused them, and forbade his ministers 
to accept any present. At the same time he secured the 
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German liberties by a capitulation, which the envoys of 
Charles swore in his name. But the circumstances under 
which the young monarch assumed his crown seemed to 
furnish a better pledge than oaths, for the safety of the 
German liberties and the work of the Reformation. Charles 
was jealous of the laurels his rival, Francis I., had gathered 
at Marignano. The contest was to be fought out in Italy, and 
this would doubtless give sufficient time to consolidate the 
Reformation. Charles left Spain in May, 1520, and was 
crowned on the 22nd of October, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Luther, foreseeing that the cause of the Reformation 
would soon be laid before the new Emperor, wrote Charles 
a letter while he was still in Madrid, in which he said :-— 
“T conjure you to receive under the shadow of your wings, 
not me, but the very cause of that eternal truth, for the 
defence of which God hath intrusted the sword to your 
hand.” The young King of Spain put aside this singular 
letter from a German monk, and did not answer it. 

Whilst Luther was vainly turning towards Madrid, the 
storm seemed gathering thicker around him. Certain of his 
writings were condemned by the universities of Cologne 
and Louvain, and this example would have been followed by 
that of Erfurth,—which always retained its anger at Luther 
because of his preference for Wittemberg,—had not an 
energetic letter from Luther to Lange induced the theolo- 
gians there to keep silence. The priests of Meissen, who 
had taken up the quarrel of Emser, declared that whoever 
should kill Luther would be sinless ; and a stranger, with a 
pistol concealed in his sleeve, one day accosted him, and 
said: “Why do you go about in this way, all alone?” 
Luther answered, “I am in God’s hands. Heis my strength 
and my buckler. What can man do unto me?” There- 
upon the stranger turned pale and fled. Serra Longa, the 
orator of the Augsburg conference, wrote to the Elector, 
saying, “ Let Luther find no asylum in the states of your 
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Highness ; let him be stoned in the face of heaven.” A 
Thuringian noble, Valentine Teutleben, who represented the 
Elector of Saxony at Rome, wrote his master, telling him : 
“They will not hear me, on account of the protection you 
grant Luther.” But Frederick told him in reply, that 
Luther’s doctrine had struck deep roots into a great number 
of hearts, and that if, instead of refuting it by the testimony 
of the Bible, attempts were made to put it down by ecclesi- 
astical authority, the result would be great scandals and 
terrible revolts. Full of confidence, however, in the Refor- 
mer, he sent him Teutleben’s letter, and another he had 
received from Cardinal St. George. Luther was moved as 
he read them, and his soul for a moment was cast down. 
But in such moments it was that his faith shone forth in 
all its power. “Hold my peace!” he said: “I am willing to 
do so, if they will make others quiet. If any one envies my 
post, let him take it. Iam quite ready to rest, provided 
they do not require the Gospel to rest. There is nothing in 
the world that may not be obtained of me, provided they do 
not shut Christians out of the way of salvation. I am not 
frightened at any of their threats. I am not to be led away 
by their promises.” 

Animated by such sentiments, Luther soon recovered his 
warrior-spirit. “My resolution is taken,” he wrote the next 
day: “I despise Rome’s fury, and I despise her favour. 
No more reconciliation, no more communication with her for 
ever! Let her condemn and burn my writings. I, in my 
turn, will condemn and publicly burn the Pontifical law, 
that nest of all heresies. The moderation I have shown, to 
this hour, has been useless ; I renounce it !” 

Melancthon, and many others at Wittemberg, shook with 
fear ; but their prayers for Luther to be spared amidst his 
dangers were heard. At the moment when the bishops 
were nursing their wrath, when the princes were silent, and 
the people expecting a crash, when the thunder-bolt in- 
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tended for Luther was growling on the seven hills, God 
roused up the German nobility, to make a bulwark for His 
servant. 

Sylvester von Schaumburg, one of the most powerful 
knights of Franconia, sent his son with a letter to Luther, 
inviting him to his castle, and saying: “ God willing, I shall 
soon have collected more than a hundred gentlemen, and, 
with their help, I shall be able to protect you from all danger.” 
Francis von Sickingen, his old and intrepid friend, wrote 
him : “My services, my goods, my body, all I possess, are 
at your disposal. You wish to maintain Christian truth. 
In that I am ready to aid you... .” Harmuth von 
Kronberg held the same language. Lastly, Ulrich von 
Hiitten, that poet and valiant knight of the sixteenth 
century, never ceased to speak in favour of Luther. But 
what a contrast between the two men! Hiitten wrote to 
the Reformer : “Swords, guns, pikes, bombs, are what we 
need to destroy the rage of the devil.” As Luther read 
these lines, he exclaimed : “I will not have recourse taken 
to arms and carnage for the defence of the Gospel! It is 
by the Word the world has been conquered ; by the Word 
the Church has been saved ; and by the Word it will be 
re-established.” “Ido not disdain his offer,” he said, on 
receiving Schaumberg’s letter, “ but I will rely upon no one 
but Christ.” 

Luther having dedicated to Duke John, the Elector’s 
brother, his sermon on Good Works, proceeded to publish on 
the 23rd of June, 1520, his famous Appeal to His Imperial 
Majesty, and the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, 
on the Reformation of Christianity. Ina short while four 
thousand copies were sold, a number, in those days, unheard 
vf. Amazement was universal. The work produced a 
mighty movement throughout the entire people. The 
uation’s blood was up. “Stirred by the voice of Luther, it 
rallied round the standard he raised. In the palaces, in the 
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castles, in the dwellings of the citizens, and even in the huts 
of the peasantry, men were ready and mailed against the 
sentence of condemnation about to be hurled at this prophet 
of the people. All Germany is on fire! Let the bull come! 
It will not extinguish the flames. 

Everything in Rome was preparing to condemn the 
defender of the liberty of the Church. People had long been 
living in a proud security. The monks had long accused 
Leo of caring for nothing but luxury and pleasure, and 
devoting himself to hunting, the play, and music, while the 
church was going to ruin. At length the cries of Dr. Eck, 
who had come from Leipsic to invoke the power of the 
Vatican, the pope, the cardinals, and the monks, prevailed, 
and Rome awoke to save the Popedom. 

In fact, it was time for the severest measures. The glove 
had been thrown down, and it was to be a struggle to the 
death. Luther had not attacked Papal abuses, but the 
Pontificate itself, At his bidding the Pope must humbly 
descend from his throne, and become a simple pastor, or 
bishop, on the borders of the Tiber. All the dignitaries of 
the Roman hierarchy were to renounce their wealth and 
worldly glory, and to become presbyters and deacons of the 
churches of Italy. All the prestige and power, which ages 
had accumulated, was to pass away, and give place to the 
humble simplicity of worship practised by the first Christians, 
If even a Pope had been disinterested, and bold enough to 
wish to overthrow the ancient and sumptuous edifice of the 
Roman church, thousands of priests and bishops would have 
stretched out their hands to prevent its fall. The Pope had 
only received his power under the express condition that he 
would maintain it. Rome believed herself appointed of 
God to govern the Church, and hence, it is no strange thing 
that she should hold herself prepared to strike terrible blows. 

Yet there was some hesitation, Many cardinals, and the 
Pope himself, were not for harsh dealing. Leo was shrewd 
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enough to comprehend that a judgment which depended on 
the doubtful will of the civil power for its execution, might 
seriously compromise the dignity of the Church. And he 
further saw that the violent means already put in opera- 
tion, had only augmented the evil. Is it impossible to gain 
this Saxon monk? Such was the question of Romish policy. 
There must be fresh negotiation. 

Thus Eck encountered powerful obstacles. But he left 
not a stone unturned to prevent any such impious conces- 
sions. He breathed out his wrath and cried vengeance, 
through every street of Rome. The fanatical portion of the 
monks quickly joined him. Strengthened by this alliance, 
he came upon the Pope and the cardinals with fresh courage. 
According to him, all attempts at conciliation were useless. 
He said they were vain dreams and castles in the air. He 
knew the danger, for he had fought with this audacious 
monk. He knew that this diseased limb must be cut off 
at once for fear the whole body should sicken. He met 
objection after objection, and had hard work to con- 
vince the Pope. But he was determined to save Rome, 
in spite of Rome herself, and he brought every possible 
agency to bear. He passed whole hours in deliberation in 
the cabinet of the Pontiff. He moved the Court, the 
cloisters, the people, and the Church. 

“Eck is calling up the abysses of abysses against me, 
said Luther ; “ he is setting the forests of Lebanon on fire.” 

At last he succeeded. Political reasoning gave way to 
fanaticism in the councils of the Papacy. Leo yielded. The 
condemnation of Luther was resolved upon, and Eck began 
to breathe freely. His pride was pleased at the thought; he 
had turned the scale for the ruin of his heretical rival, and 
thus had delivered the Church. 

“Tt is well,” he said, “that I came at this juncture to 
Rome, for they little know Luther’s errors, They will one 
day learn what I have done in this cause.” 
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No one made greater efforts to assist Eck than Prierias, 
the master of the sacred palace. He had just published a 
work in which he maintained not only that infallible deci- 
sion on disputed points belonged to the Pope alone, but 
that the Papal rule was the fifth monarchy of Daniel, and 
the only true one; that the Pope was the prince of all eccle- 
siastical princes, the father of all secular princes, the sove- 
reign of the world; and, in fact, was the whole world itself 
in essence. In another production, he affirmed that the 
Pope was as much above the Emperor, as the gold is superior 
to lead ; that the Pope might elect and depose Emperors and 
Electors, and establish and annul positive rights, and that 
the Emperor, with all the laws and all the peoples of 
Christendom, could not decide the smallest thing against 
the will of the Pope. Such was the voice that went forth 
from the palace of the Sovereign Pontiff. Such was the 
gigantic fiction which, in union with the dogmas of the 
Schools, undertook to stifle the truth, just as it was coming 
to life again. If this fable had not been unmasked as it 
was, and that by the learned of the Catholic Church, there 
would have been no true history, and no true religion. The 
Papacy is not only a lie in the presence of the Bible, but it is 
a lie in the face of the annals of nations. The Reformation, 
in breaking its spell, enfranchised not only the Church, but 
kings and peoples. It has been said that the Reformation 
was a political work, and in this sense it was. But this was 
only its secondary effect. 

Thus God poured a spirit of blindness upon the doctors of 
Rome. It was necessary that truth and error should be 
completely separated, and error was to accomplish the work. 
If there had been any compromise, it would have been at 
the expense of the truth. To take one smallest particle from 
that truth, would be to prepare the way for its perfect 
annihilation. It is like an insect which, we are told, dies if 
it loses one of its antennz. Divine Providence made use of 
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the Pope to break every link between the past and the 
future, and to throw the Reformer upon a new career, 
anseen to his eyes, and guarded by such difficult approaches, 
that he would never have found them alone. The Papal 
bull was the letter of divorce which Rome sent to the pure 
Church of Jesus Christ, in the person of him who was her 
humble but faithful representative, and the Church accepted 
jt, never more to be separated from her Lord who is in 
heaven. 

Whilst the condemnation of Luther was the great busi- 
ness in Rome, a humble priest, inhabiting one of the simple 
cities of Helvetia, who had not had any intercourse what- 
ever with the Reformer, deeply felt for him, in the prospect 
of the impending blow ; and though the friends of Luther 
trembled and stood silent, this son of the Swiss mountains 
resolved to strain every nerve that he might arrest the 
dreaded anathema. His name was Ulrich Zwingle. We 
shall often fall in with him in the course of this history. 
Zwingle happened to have some friendship with the secretary 
to the Pope’s legate in Switzerland, and through him, he 
laboured to induce the representative of Rome to enlighten 
the Pope, and to employ all the means in his power to pre- 
vent his excommunicating Luther. This step was fruitless. 
Indeed, it seems that at the very time it was made, the 
blow had been struck. Luther’s doctrine was to be forthwith 
condemned ; he and his adherents were to be allowed a term 
of sixty days ; after which, if they did not retract, they were 
all to be ipso facto excommunicated. De Vio, who had 
returned in ill-health from Germany, took care to be carried 
to the meeting. He had been beaten at Augsburg with all 
his learning, his arts, and his authority; but he would, at any 
rate, triumph in Rome. 

Luther was not there to reply, and De Vio felt himself 
strong. A final conference took place in the presence of 
the Pope himself, on the 15th of July, when the sacred 
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college confirmed the condemnation, and sanctioned the 
famous bull. 

“ Arise, O Lord!” said the Roman Pontiff, speaking at 
that solemn moment as the vicar of God and head of the 
Church,—“ arise! be Judge in thine own cause ; remember 
the opprobrium which these insensate men daily heap upon 
thee! Arise, O Peter! remember thy holy Roman Church, 
mother of all the Churches, mistress of the faith. Arise, O 
Paul ! for here is a new Porphyry, who attacks thy doctrines, 
and the holy Popes our predecessors. . Arise, assembly of all 
the saints, holy Church of God! and intercede with God 
Almighty.” 

The Pope then cites, as pernicious, scandalous, and poi- 
sonous, forty-one propositions of Luther, in which the latter 
set forth the holy doctrine of the Gospel. Amongst these 
we find the following :— 

“To deny that sin dwells in the infant after baptism, is 
to trample both upon St. Paul and upon our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

“ A new life is the best and most sublime penitence.” 

“To burn heretics is contrary to the will of the Holy 
Spirit,” &e., &e. 

“ From the very hour in which this bull shall be published,” 
the Pope continues, “the bishops must make diligent search 
after those writings of Martin Luther which contain these 
errors, and burn them publicly and solemnly, in the presence 
of the clergy and laity. As for Martin himself, good God ! 
what have we not done? Imitating the goodness of 
Almighty God, we are ready, after all, to receive him into 
the bosom of the Church, and we grant him sixty days to 
forward us his retractation, in a writing sealed by two pre- 
lates ; or else, which would be more pleasing to us, to come 
himself to Rome, so that no one may any longer doubt of 
his obedience. Meanwhile, and from this very moment, he 
must desist from preaching, teaching, and writing, and give 
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his works to the flames. And if he does not retract within 
the space of sixty days, we condemn him by these presents, 
him and his adherents, as public and obstinate heretics.” 

The Pope then pronounces a great number of excommu- 
nications, maledictions, and interdicts against Luther and 
all belonging to him, with orders to seize their persons, and 
send them to Rome. We can easily imagine what would 
have become of those noble confessors of the Gospel in the 
Papal dungeons. 

Thus, the fire-bolt was forming over Luther’s head. The 
bull was published, and never for ages had Rome’s mouth 
pronounced a word of condemnation, but her arm had fol- 
lowed it with the death-stroke. This murderous message 
was about to be sent off from the seven hills to reach the 
Saxon monk in his cloister. The moment was well chosen ; 
it might be supposed that the new Emperor, who had such 
reason to court the friendship of the Pope, would be eager 
to merit it by sacrificing an obscure monk. Already Leo X., 
the cardinals, and all Rome, exulted in their victory, and 
thought they beheld their enemy at their feet. 

Melancthon’s marriage to Catherine Krapp, a burgo- 
master’s daughter, which old John Luther and his wife came 
over to Wittemberg to attend, had given a domestic hearth 
to the Reformation. Although he had been so buried in 
his books, that it was with the greatest reluctance he yielded 
to the urgent wishes of his friends in seeking Catherine’s 
hand ; yet when he had tasted domestic joys, he felt their 
sweetness, and nowhere was he so happy as with his 
Catherine and her children. A French traveller having one 
day found the “master of Germany” nursing his child with 
one hand, and holding a book in the other, drew back in 
surprise. But Melancthon, not at all disconcerted, gave 
him such a fervent lecture on the value of children in the 
sight of God, that the stranger left the house wiser, as he 
said, than he had entered it. There was now in Wittemberg a 
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family whose house was open to all that were animated by 
the new life. The concourse of strangers who visited it wag 
immense. People went to Melancthon about a thousand 
different things ; and it was forbidden, by the established 
order, to refuse anything to any one. 

While the illustrious scholar was thus enjoying the feli- 
cities of home, and applying himself with untiring diligence 
to the diffusion of letters and enlightenment, terrible com- 
bats were in prospect for Luther. Unable to carry out his 
heart’s desire of sending evangelists into the heart of the 
Italian nation, he did not confine his own voice to the limits 
of Wittemberg. God had provided a missionary of a new 
kind. The lack of preachers was to be supplied by the art 
of printing ; and Luther had prepared a mine, the explosion 
of which made the Roman edifice rock to its foundations, 
This was the publication of his famous book on the Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church, which appeared on the 
6th of October, 1520. Never had man, in so critical a posi- 
tion, displayed such courage. In this work he first sets 
forth, with superb irony, all the advantages for which he is 
indebted to his foes. He says :— 

“Tt is now two years since I attacked indulgences, but 
with so much indecision and fear, that now I am ashamed of 
it. But that isnot to be wondered at, for I was then rolling 
this stone with no one to help me.” He then returns thanks 
to Prierias, Eck, Emser, and his other adversaries. “TI 
denied,” he continues, “that the Popedom was of God, but I 
admitted it was of human right. Now, after having read all 
the subtleties on which these sparks found their idol, I 
know that the Popedom is but the kingdom of Babylon, and 
the violence of the great hunter Nimrod. I therefore beg 
all my friends, and all booksellers, to burn the books I have 
written on this subject, and to substitute for them this one 
proposition: The Popedom is a general hunt, headed by the 
bishop of Rome, to catch and destroy souls,” 
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Luther next assails the prevailing errors on the sacra- 
ments, monastic vows, sc. He reduces the seven sacraments 
of the Church to three, viz., Baptism, Penitence, and the 
Lord’s Supper. After having spoken of baptism as the only 
sacrament which has been preserved pure from human 
traditions, and as a precious pledge received from God by 
the believer, he continues : “Some objection may perhaps be 
taken to what I say respecting the necessity of faith, on the 
ground of the baptism of little children. But as the Word 
of God is powerful to change the heart even of a wicked 
man, who surely is not less deaf or less incapable than an 
infant, so also the prayer of the Church, to which all things 
are possible, changes the infant, by the faith which it pleases 
God to put into its soul, and so purifies and renews it.” 
Having explained the doctrine of baptism, Luther employs 
it as a fresh weapon against the Papacy. For if the Chris- 
tian finds all his salvation in the renewal of his baptism by 
faith, what need has he of the prescriptions of Rome ? 

“ For these reasons,” he says, ‘“‘I declare neither the Pope, 
nor the bishop, nor any man whatever, has the power of 
imposing the least thing on a Christian, unless it be with 
his own consent. Whatever is done otherwise, is done 
tyrannically. We are free as regards all men. The vow 
we have made in baptism is in itself sufficient, and more 
than we can ever fulfil; all other vows may, therefore, be 
abolished.” These words of Luther’s, and many more like 
them, spread through cities, convents, and rural districts, 
were the little leaven that leaveneth the whole lump. 

Luther closes this famous essay in these terms: “I learn 
that new Papal excommunications have been forged against 
me. If this be so, the present book may be looked upon as 
a part of my future recantation. The rest will soon follow 
to prove my obedience, and, with the help of Christ, the 
whole will form something the like of which Rome has 
never seen or heard.” 
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Shortly before the publication of the Babylonish Captivity, 
the indefatigable Miltitz, urged on by a private grudge 
against Eck, and coveting the glory of a reconciliation be- 
tween the Pope and Luther, induced the Augustinians to send 
Staupitz to the Reformer with an entreaty that he would 
write to the Pope, assuring his Holiness that he had never 
had any design against his person. Luther had consented, 
but hearing that the Pope’s bull had actually arrived in 
Germany on the 3rd of October, he declared to Spalatin 
that he would not write to the Pope, and on the 6th of the 
same month the Babylonish Captivity appeared. Miltitz, 
however, did not lose courage. His desire to humble Eck 
made him believe impossibilities. He requested a con- 
ference with Luther at Lichtemberg ; and Luther, ordered to 
repair thither by the Elector, in spite of earnest remon- 
strances from Melancthon and others, determined to obey. 
He entered Lichtemherg on horseback, surrounded by thirty 
other horsemen, among whom was his dear Philip. Miltitz 
pressed Luther with the most urgent solicitations, and a sort 
of truce was concluded, in which the Reformer again promised 
to write to the Pontiff. The letter he wrote may possibly 
be regarded as nothing but a caustic effusion, a bitter and 
insulting satire ; but this would be to mistake his real feel- 
ings. He sincerely attributed to Rome all the evils of 
Christendom ; that being premised, his words appear, not 
as insults, but solemn warnings. The more he loves Leo, and 
the more he loves the Church of Christ, the more he wishes 
to disclose the magnitude of the wound. The energy of his 
language measures the energy of his affection. The moment 
is come to strike great blows. The prophet is going round 
the city for the last time, charging it with all its abomina- 
tions, revealing the judgments of the Eternal One, and crying, 
“Yet afew days!” ... 

The following extracts from this letter will suffice to indi- 
cate its character. 
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“Oh, most excellent Leo! far from having ever conceived 
an evil thought towards you, I wish you the most precious 
blessings for all eternity. I have done but one thing; I 
have upheld the Word of truth. I am ready to yield to all 
in all things: but as for this Word, I cannot abandon it. 

“Tt is all over with the court of Rome. The wrath of 
God has fallen on it, and will consume it... . Oh, Leo, 
Leo, you are the most unhappy of men, and you sit on the 
most dangerous of thrones. I tell you the truth, because I 
wish your welfare. The Roman court, once the gate of 
heaven, is now become the mouth of hell,—a wide mouth, 
which the wrath of God holds open ; so that, seeing so 
many miserable beings plunging into it, I must shout, as in 
a tempest, that some, at least, may be saved from the 
horrible gulph.” 

Having related his intercourse with De Vio, Miltitz, and 
Eck, he continues :— 

“Now then, I come to you, most holy father, and pros- 
trating myself at your feet, entreat you, if possible, to bridle 
the enemies of peace. But I cannot retract my doctrine ; I 
cannot suffer that rules of interpretation should be imposed 
on the Holy Scriptures. The Word of God, the source of 
all freedom, must be left free. O Leo, my father, do not listen 
to those flattering syrens, who tell you you are not a mere 
man, but a demi-god, and that you can ordain whatever you 
please. You are the servant of servants, and the place in 
which you are seated is, of all places, the most unhappy and 
the most perilous. Do not believe those who exalt you, 
but those who humble you. I am, perhaps, too bold in teach- 
ing so high a majesty, who ought to instruct all men. But 
I see the dangers that encompass you at Rome; I see you 
pushed hither and thither, as on the waves of the deep in 
its torment. Charity urges me, and I must utter a cry of 
warning and rescue.” 


“Not to appear empty-handed before your Holiness, I 
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present you a little book, which has appeared under your 
name, and which will show you with what subjects I may 
employ myself, if your flatterers permit me. It is a small 
thing in bulk, but it is great in its contents, for the sum- 
mary of the Christian life is comprised in it. I am poor, 
and have nothing else to offer you ; besides, what need have 
you of anything but spiritual gifts? I commend myself 
to your Holiness, whom the Lord Jesus keep for ever! 
Amen !” 

The little book Luther presented to the Pope was his dis- 
course on “ The Christian’s Liberty.” In this the Reformer 
proves, apart from polemic discussion, that without violating 
the liberty faith has given him, the Christian may submit to 
every external ordinance in a spirit of freedom and charity. 
Two truths serve as a basis for all the rest: “The Chris- 
tian is free, and master of all things; the Christian is a 
servant, subject to all, in all things. He is free and master 
by faith ; he is subject and servant by charity.” 

Whilst the Reformer was thus, for the last time, address- 
ing the Roman Pontiff, the bull that anathematized him 
was already in the hands of the leaders of the German 
Church, and at the gates of Luther’s dwelling. The Pope 
had given it in charge to two high functionaries of his court, 
Caraccioli and Aleander, to convey it to the Archbishop of 
Maintz, with orders to see to its execution. But Eck him- 
self appeared in Saxony, as the herald and executor of the 
grand Pontifical decree. 

Glorying in the success of his journey to Rome, the com- 
mission he had received from the Sovereign Pontiff, and the 
bull he held in his hand, which condemned his unconquer- 
able rival, his present mission seemed to him a more magni- 
ficent triumph than all the victories he had carried off in 
Hungary, Bavaria, Lombardy, and Saxony, and which he 
had vaunted to this day. But his pride was soon to be 
humbled: the Pope, in intrusting the publication of the 
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bull to Eck, had committed a blunder that was to destroy 
its effect. Punctilious spirits took umbrage at so great a 
distinction being bestowed on a man who occupied no emi- 
nent rank in the Church. The Bishops, accustomed to 
receive the Pope’s bulls directly, were offended to find this 
one published in their dioceses by this temporary nuncio. 
The nation, which had hissed the pretended victor of Leipsic 
when he fled to Italy, was astonished and indignant to 
behold him recrossing the Alps, furnished with the insignia 
of a Pontifical ambassador, and with power to crush its 
choicest men. Luther regarded this condemnation, con- 
veyed by his implacable enemy, as an act of personal ven- 
geance. “That condemnation was for him,” says Pallavicini, 
“like the treacherous dagger of a mortal foe, and not like 
the lawful axe of a Roman lictor.” The document was not 
looked on as the Pope’s, but as Hck’s. Thus was the blow 
blunted and weakened beforehand, by the very man who 
invoked it. 

The Ingoldstadt Chancellor hastened to present himself in 
Saxony. It was there he had given battle, there he would 
make a splendid display of his victory. He succeeded in 
posting the bull in Meissen, in Merseburg, and in Branden- 
burg, towards the end of September. But in the first of 
those cities, it was placarded in a place where nobody could 
read it, and the Bishops of those three sees were in no hurry 
to publish it. Even Eck’s great patron, Duke George, for- 
bade the Council of Leipsic to publish it before having 
received orders from the Bishop of Merseburg, and that 
order was not given till the following year. “These diffi- 
culties are but matters of form,” Eck thought, at first ; for, 
in other respects, everything seemed to smile upon him. 
Duke George sent him a gilded cup, and a present of money. 
Miltitz himself, hastening to Leipsic, upon the news of his 
rival’s being there, invited him to dinner. The two legates 
were fond of the table, and Miltitz thought there could be 
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no better way of sounding Dr. Eck, than glass in hand. 
“When he had well drunk,” says the chamberlain, “he 
began to brag in the finest style, parading his bull, and 
telling how he intended to bring that rascal Martin to his 
senses.” But the Ingoldstadt Doctor soon had occasion to 
perceive that the wind was shifting. A great change had 
come to pass in Leipsic within a year. On St. Michael’s 
day, some students stuck up, in ten different places, placards 
smartly attacking the new nuncio. Eck was terrified, and 
took refuge in the College of St. Paul, where Tetzel had fled, 
refused all visits, and prevailed on the rector to take his 
young adversaries to task. But the poor Doctor gained 
little by that. The students made a song upon him, and 
sang it in the streets. Hck heard it in his prison, and all 
his courage left him; the mighty champion trembled in 
every limb. Every day, he received threatening letters. A 
hundred and fifty students arrived from Wittemberg, boldly 
charging upon the Papalenvoy. The poor Apostolic nuncio 
could bear no more. “I do not wish that they should 
kill him,” said Luther ; “but I wish that his designs may 
break down.” Eck quitted his asylum by night, secretly 
fled from Leipsic, and hid himself at Coburg. Miltitz, who 
relates the fact, exulted at it more than the Reformer ; but 
his triumph was not of long duration. All the chamber- 
lain’s projects of conciliation failed, and he came to a 
wretched end,—he fell into the Rhine drunk, at Maintz, and 
was drowned. 

By degrees, Eck regained his courage, and betook himself 
to Erfurth. He insisted that the bull should be published 
in that city; but the students seized the copies, tore them, 
and threw them into the river, saying, “It is a bull (bulla, 
bubble), let it float!” “Now,” said Luther, on hearing this, 
“the Pope’s paper is.a true bull.” 

Eck did not dare to appear at Wittemberg. He sent the 
bull to the rector, threatening, if he did not comply with it, 
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that he would destroy the university. The rector declared 
that, not receiving, with the bull, a letter from the Pope, he 
refused to publish it. 

Whilst the bull was producing such intense excitement 
in Germany, a serious voice was lifted up in another country 
of Europe. One who foresaw the immense rupture the 
Pope’s bull would cause in the Church, raised a warning 
note, and pleaded for the Reformer. It was the Swiss 
priest, Ulrich Zwingle, who, without any personal acquaint- 
ance with Luther, published a most sagacious and dignified 
treatise, the first of his numerous works. After pleading 
for fairness towards Luther, and reminding the Pope that 
nothing is more hurtful to his Pontifical dignity than when 
he maintains it only by salaries or by terrors, he makes a 
proposal: ‘Let men of pure doctrine and known probity 
be chosen ; let three princes above all suspicion, the Em- 
peror Charles, the King of England, and the King of Hun- 
gary, themselves name the judges ; let these judges read 
Luther’s works, and hear him himself; and let their decision 
be abided by.” This proposal from Switzerland fell to the 
ground. The grand divorce was destined to be accom- 
plished. Christendom was to be rent asunder; and in its 
very wounds it was to find the remedy for its evils. 

It was not only in Saxony that the thunders of Rome 
had already spread alarm. A quiet family of Suabia, who 
took no part in these controversies, were suddenly plunged 
into trouble. Bilibald Pirckheimer, of Nuremberg, one of 
the most distinguished men of his age, having early lost his 
yeloved wife, Crescentia, was united in the closest affection 
jo his two young sisters, Charitas, abbess of St. Clare, and 
Clara, a nun in the same convent. These two pious young 
women served God in solitude, and divided their time between 
study, the care of the poor, and thoughts of eternity. Bilibald 
was a statesman, and unbent his mind in the midst of public 
business by the correspondence he kept up with his sisters, 
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The letters of Charitas bear the impress of that fond and re- 
fined affection for her brother, which trembled at the slightest 
danger that threatened him. What must have been her 
terror when the report reached her that Pirckheimer’s 
name was posted up beneath the Pope’s bull on the gates of 
the cathedrals, beside that of Luther! In fact, Eck, im- 
pelled by blind rage, had associated with Luther six of the 
most renowned men of Germany,—Carlstadt, Feldkirchen, 
and Egranus, none of whom cared much for his proscription, 
and Adelmann, Pirckheimer, and his friend Spengler. The 
latter two, who, as public functionaries, were likely to receive 
the greatest injury from this treatment, wrote to the Pope, 
declaring that they adhered to Luther’s doctrines only in so 
far as these were in conformity with the Christian faith. 
Vengeance and passion had proved evil counsellors to Eck. 
The bull was damaged by the names of Bilibald and his 
friends; the character of these eminent men and their exten- 
sive connections, extended the irritation of public feeling. 
The bull, however, was taking effect, while Luther’s 
enemies were clandestinely labouring to get him removed 
from Wittemberg; and Adrian, the professor of Hebrew 
in that university, had suddenly turned round against him, 
and joined Eck at Leipsic. Blazing piles were preparing, and 
everything betokened that a terrible catastrophe would put 
an end to the daring revolt of the Augustinian monk. The 
Papal nuncios had beset the young Emperor ; Charles had 
declared he would protect the ancient religion ; and scaf- 
folds were seen to rise in some of his hereditary posses- 
sions, on which the writings of the heretic were to be re- 
duced to ashes. Princes of the Church, and councillors, 
attended at these auto-da-fés. Yet, even in Charles’s 
hereditary states, where alone they dared to execute the 
bull, the people, and, in some instances, the great, only 
replied to those Pontifical demonstrations with laughter, or 
with signs of indignation. “ Luther,” said the Doctors of 
Q 2 
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Louvain, presenting themselves before Margaret, regent of 
the Low Countries,—“ Luther is overthrowing the Christian 
faith.” “Who is this Luther?” the princess inquired. 
“An ignorant monk.” “ Well, then,” she replied, “there 
are plenty of you learned men, and you should write against 
him ; the world will rather believe a number of learned 
jen than one solitary man without learning.” The Louvain 
Doctors preferred an easier method. They had a huge pile 
erected at their own expense ; a vast multitude thronged 
the place of execution; students and citizens were seen 
hurrying through the crowd, carrying big volumes and 
throwing them into the fire. Their zeal was edifying to the 
monks and doctors ; but by-and-by the trick was discovered ; 
the works were the “Sermones discipuli, Tartaret,” and 
other scholastic and papistical works, which had been com- 
mitted to the flames, instead of the writings of Luther. 
The Count of Nassau, viceroy of Holland, said to the Domi- 
nicans, who solicited the favour of being allowed to burn the 
Doctor’s books, “Go and preach the Gospel as purely as 
Luther does, and you will have no one to complain of.” 
Luther had collected his soul before God. “It is a little 
matter,” he said, “to die for the Word, since that Word, 
which became incarnate for us, has died first itself. If we 
die with it, we shall rise again with it ; and passing through 
what it has passed through, we shall arrive where it has 
arrived, and dwell with it through all eternity.” Some- 
times, however, he could not contain the scorn he felt at 
the manceuvres of his enemies, and then we find him break- 
ing out into that mixture of sublimity and irony which so 
characterized his language. ‘‘I know nothing of Eck,” he 
said, “except that he has come here with a long beard, a 
long bull, and a long purse ; . . but I shall laugh at his bull.” 
It was on the 3rd of October that Luther received intel- 
ligence of the Pope’s letter. “ Here it is at last, this Roman 
bull,” he said: “I despise it, and attack it as impious, lying, 
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and in every respect worthy of Eck.” And Luther fulfilled 
his promise. After at first affecting to doubt its authen- 
ticity as a Papal missive, because it was so full of error and 
falsehood, he replied with a fierce discharge, entitled, “An 
Essay against the Bull of Antichrist,” published on the 
4th of November, 1520. After attacking the infallibility of 
the Pope, as the cloak under which souls are lost and 
murders committed, and after defending his propositions 
condemned in the bull, he goes on to say: “If I knew that 
the Pope had really issued this bull in Rome, and that it 
was not invented by Kck, the arch-liar, I would cry to all 
Christians, that they must hold the Pope for the true Anti- 
christ spoken of in Scripture. And if he would not cease 
publicly to proscribe the faith of the Church, then. . . . let 
the temporal sword resist him rather than the Turk! ... 
For the Turk permits belief, but the Pope forbids it.” 

An appeal from the Pope to a Council was a crime. 
But the Pope has placed Luther under the ban of the 
Church, and Luther will place the Pope under the ban of 
Christianity ; and it is by this new overt act against the 
Pontifical power he proposes to justify himself for the steps 
he has taken before. On the 17th of November, in pre- 
sence of a public notary and five witnesses, assembled at 
six o'clock in the morning in one of the rooms of the 
Augustinian convent, Luther solemnly delivered the 
following protest :— 

“Seeing that a general Council of the Christian churcl 
is above the Pope, especially in what regards the faith ; 

“Seeing that the Pope’s power is not above, but below 
Scripture, and that he has not the right to slaughter Christ’s 
sheep, and to fling them into the mouth of the wolf ; 

“JT, Martin Luther, Augustinian, Doctor of holy Scrip- 
ture, at Wittemberg, appeal by this writing, for myself, and 
for those who are or who shall be with me, from the most 
holy Pope Leo, to a future Council, universal and Christian. 
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“T appeal from the said Pope Leo, first as an unjust, 
reckless, tyrannical judge, who condemns me without hearing 
me, and without explaining the reasons of his judgment ; 
secondly, as from a heretic and an apostate, misled, hardened, 
and condemned by the holy Scriptures, who commands me 
to deny that Christian faith is necessary in the use of the 
sacraments ; thirdly, as from an enemy, an Antichrist, an 
adversary, one who would domineer over the entire sacred 
Scriptures, and dares to set up his own words in opposition 
to all the words of God ; fourthly, as from a contemner, a 
calumniator, a blasphemer of the holy Christian Church, and 
of a free Council, who asserts that a Council is nothing in 
itself. 

“Wherefore, I most humbly beseech the most serene, 
most illustrious, excellent, generous, noble, mighty, wise and 
prudent lord, Charles, Roman Emperor, the Electors, princes, 
counts, barons, knights, gentlemen councillors, cities and 
communities of the whole German nation, to adhere to my 
protest, and to resist with me the antichristian conduct of 
the Pope, for the glory of God, for the defence of the Church 
and of Christian doctrine, and for the maintenance of the 
free Councils of Christendom, and Christ our Lord will 
richly recompense them by His eternal grace. But if there 
be any of them who despise my prayer, and who continue 
to obey the Pope, that impious man, rather than God, I cast 
off, by these presents, the responsibility thereof, having 
faithfully warned their consciences—and I abandon them to 
the supreme judgment of God, as well as the Pope and all 
his adherents.” 

Such is Luther’s act of divorce. The accusations it alleges 
against the Pope are most grave and momentous, and they 
are made in no light spirit. This protestation was spread 
throughout all Germany, and sent to most of the courts of 
Christendom. 

Although the step Luther had now taken seemed the very 
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summit of daring, he had a still bolder measure in reserve ° 
he determined to keep pace with Rome ; whatever the Romar, 
Pontiff was bold enough to do, the monk of Wittemberg 
would do also. He utters word for word; he lights pile 
for pile. The son of the Medicis and the son of the Mans- 
feld miner have entered the lists together, and in that 
hand-to-hand conflict that shakes the world, neither strikes 
a blow but the other returns it. On the 10th of December, 
a placard might be seen posted on the walls of the university, 
inviting the professors and students to be present at nine 
o’clock in the morning, at the eastern gate, near the holy 
cross. A great number of Doctors and students assembled, 
and Luther, marching in front, led the procession to the 
place appointed. How many piles has Rome kindled in the 
course of ages! Luther means to make a better application 
of the Roman principle ; these are only some old papers he 
wishes to get rid of, and fire, he thinks, is the best thing to 
destroy them. A heap of wood was prepared ; one of the 
oldest Masters of Arts set fire to it, and at the moment the 
flames arose Luther was seen in his friar’s frock flinging into 
them the Canon, Law, the Decretals, the Clementines, the 
Extravagantes of the Popes, and some writings of Eck and 
Emser. While these works were burning, Luther raised 
aloft the Pope’s bull. 

“ Since thou hast grieved the Holy One of the Lord,” he 
exclaimed, “ may the eternal fire grieve and consume thee !” 
And he threw it into the flames. He then calmly went back 
to the city, and the crowd of Doctors, professors, and students 
accompanied him with shouts of applause to Wittemberg. 
Luther had accepted the excommunication pronounced by 
Rome, and he now made known to the Christian world that 
there was war to the death between him and the Pope. He 
burned his ships on the shore, and left himself no alterna- 
tive but to advance and fight. 

The following day the university hall was more thronged 
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than usual ; great excitement prevailed. There was some- 
thing solemn in the aspect of that assembly while waiting for 
the Doctor’s address. He delivered his comment on the 
Psalms, in continuance of a course he had begun in March 
of the preceding year. Having finished his exposition, he 
paused a few moments, and at last said, with great energy 
and emphasis :— 

“Beware of the laws and statutes of the Pope. I have 
burned the Decretals, but that is mere child’s play. It is 
time, and more than time, the Pope were burned ; that is,” 
he instantly explained, “the See of Rome, with all its 
doctrines and abominations.” Then, assuming a graver tone : 
“Tf you do not contend with all your hearts against the 
impious government of the Pope,” he said, “ you cannot be 
saved.” And he added a few more words to the like 
intent. 

It is hardly possible to conceive what an effect was pro- 
duced upon the hearers by this address. The boldness of 
Luther seized his friends and countrymen: a whole people 
rallied round him. 

Melancthon at this period addressed to the States of the 
Empire a paper, distinguished by the elegance and wisdom 
that always mark the productions of that amiable man. He 
replied to a work attributed to Emser, but published under 
the name of the Roman theologian, Rhadinus. Never did 
Luther himself speak with more force, and yet there is a 
grace in Melancthon’s words, that carries them at once to the 
heart. “We well know,” he said, “that statesmen have a 
horror of all innovation ; and it must be confessed that, in 
this sad confusion which is called human life, discords, even 
those which proceed from the most righteous causes, are 
always tainted with some evil. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
that the Word and the commandment of God should take 
precedence, in the Church, of all human things. God 
threatens with eternal wrath those who strive to destroy the 
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truth. It was, therefore, a duty incumbent on Luther, 
a Christian duty from which he could not draw back, 
especially since he was a Doctor of the Church of God, to 
reprove the pernicious errors which unprincipled men were 
disseminating with inconceivable effrontery. “If discord 
engenders many mischiefs, as I see it does, to my great grief, 
the fault is theirs who propagated those errors in the begin- 
ning, and theirs who, full of diabolical rancour, now seek to 
maintain them.” 

Of course Luther had his timid friends. Staupitz especially 
cried out in alarm for conciliation ; and there were others 
who rained reproaches upon him. Luther quietly replied 
that he would retract some of his propositions. “To the 
honour of the learned and holy bull,” he said, “I retract all 
that I have ever taught respecting indulgences. If my 
books have been justly burned, that is because I yielded 
something to the Pope in the doctrine of indulgences ; for 
this reason I myself condemn them to the fire.” He retracted 
in the same way as to John Hiiss. “I now say, not only 
that some of the articles, but that all the articles of John 
Hiiss are thoroughly Christian. The Pope, in condemning 
Hiiss, condemned the Gospel. I have done five times more 
than he, and for all that I very much fear I have not done 
enough. Hiiss only says a wicked Pope is not a member of 
Christendom ; but were St. Peter himself this day seated in 
Rome, I would deny that he was Pope by the institution of 
God.” 

A great question was yet to be solved. Would the prince 
in whose states Luther resided favour the execution of the 
bull, or would he oppose it? The Elector was then, with 
all the other princes of the Empire, at Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
the crown of Charlemagne was placed on the head of the 
youngest but most powerful monarch of Christendom, in the 
midst of unparalleled pomp and magnificence. Immediately 
after the ceremony, Charles V., the princes, ministers, and 
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ambassadors, departed for Cologne. Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
the plague was raging, seemed to disgorge itself into that 
ancient city on the banks of the Rhine. 

Amongst the concourse of strangers who flocked to Cologne, 
were the Pope’s two nuncios, Marino Caraccioli and Jerome 
Aleander. The moment they arrived in the city where the 
Emperor was staying, these two men put every means in 
operation to cause Luther’s heretical works to be burnt 
throughout the whole Empire, but, above all, under the eyes 
of the princes assembled in Cologne. Charles V. had already 
consented to this, as regarded his hereditary states. In 
reality, however, it was not books and papers the nuncios 
wanted, but Luther himself. Aleander, after presenting the 
Pope’s bull to the Emperor, and carrying his point so far, 
had the daring to add: “An Imperial decree is required 
against the very head of Luther.” But the nuncios did not 
find the Emperor so ready with regard to the person of the 
Reformer, as when his books only were in question. 

“Scarcely seated on the throne,” he replied to Aleander, 
“T cannot, without the advive of my councillors and the 
consent of the princes, inflict such a blow on an immense 
faction, surrounded by such powerful defenders. Let us first 
know what our father, the Elector of Saxony, thinks of this 
matter, and then we shall see what reply we must send to 
the Pope.” 

Upon the Elector, then, the nuncios must make trial of 
their artifice and their eloquence. And this they failed not 
to do. An audience was given them on the first Sunday of 
November. Frederick heard their arguments, and listened 
to their demand, not only that Luther’s works should be 
burned, but Luther himself delivered captive to the Pope. 
He replied that the matter was too serious to be decided on 
the instant, and he would let them know his resolution. 

Influences from various sides were pressing on Frederick’s 
mind, and amongst other considerations there was a letter 
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he received from his nephew, young John Frederick, son of 
Duke John, who had embraced the cause of Luther with all 
his heart when he saw him smitten by the anathemas of 
Rome, and now nobly entreated his uncle to protect the 
Reformer from his enemies. Spalatin, too, and others repre- 
sented to the Elector that he could not abandon Martin. 
Frederick’s heart, shaken it may be for an instant, gained 
more and more strength. He was indignant that the Pope, 
in spite of his own urgent requests that the matter might be 
examined in Germany, had judged it in Rome, on the appli- 
cation of a personal enemy of the Reformer, and that in 
his (the Elector’s) absence. This very enemy had dared to 
publish in Saxony a bull which threatened the existence of 
the university and the peace of his people. He shuddered 
at the thought of delivering an innocent man into the cruel 
hands of his foes. Justice, rather than the Pope, was the 
maxim he adopted. On the 4th of November, his council- 
lors declared, on his part, in presence of the Archbishop of 
Trent, that he was much aggrieved to find Dr. Eck taking 
advantage of his absence to involve in the condemnation 
many persons who were not referred to in the bull ; that it 
was possible that since his departure from Saxony a vast 
number of persons, clerical and lay, learned and unlearned, 
had given their adhesion to Luther’s cause and appeal ; that 
neither his Imperial majesty, nor any one else, had shown 
him that Luther’s works had been refuted, or that there was 
no alternative but to cast them into the fire ; and that he 
demanded that Dr. Luther, furnished with a safe-conduct, 
should be enabled to appear before learned, pious, and im- 
partial judges. 

The nuncios retired to deliberate, and having been once 
more admitted to the presence of the Elector’s councillors, 
but finding them immovable, Aleander closed the final inter- 
view by exclaiming: “We will execute the bull: we will 
pursue and burn Luther’s writings. As for his person,” he 
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added, affecting a disdainful indifference, “the Pope does not 
care to dip his hands in the blood of such a wretch !” 

Erasmus now appeared on the scene. Erasmus was the 
court oracle, the torch of the schools, the prince of that 
philosophical and academic party who for centuries had 
assumed to correct Rome, with no power to carry out the 
attempt. He was the representative of human wisdom, but 
a wisdom too weak to humble the lofty pride of the Popedom. 
The Elector, considering that the opinion of a man so much 
respected as Erasmus would carry great weight, invited the 
illustrious Hollander to his court, and the mandate was 
obeyed on the 5th of December. The Elector was in front 
of the fire, with Spalatin by his side, when Erasmus was 
introduced. 

“What do you think of Luther?” Frederick instantly 
asked him. The cautious Erasmus, surprised by such a direct 
question, at first sought to evade a reply. He twisted his 
mouth, bit his lips, and said not a word. Upon this the 
Elector, opening his eyes very wide, as was his custom when 
he was speaking with persons from whom he wanted a pre- 
cise answer, says Spalatin, fixed them piercingly upon 
Erasmus, who, hardly knowing how to get out of his diffi- 
culty, at last said, in a half-jesting tone, “ Luther has com- 
mitted two great sins, for he has attacked the Pope’s crown, 
and the belly of the monks.” The Elector smiled, but gave 
his visitor to understand he was speaking seriously ; where- 
upon Erasmus, throwing off his reserve, proceeded to say : 
“The source of all this dispute is the hatred of the monks 
for letters, and the fear they entertain of seeing their tyranny 
put an end to. How have they met Luther? With clamours, 
cabals, hatreds, libels. The more virtuous a man is, and the 
more attached to the doctrine of the Gospel, the less he is 
opposed to Luther. The harshness of the bull has excited 
the indignation of all good people, and it has not presented a 
single trace of the gentleness of Jesus Christ’s vicar. Out of 
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such a large number of universities, only two have con- 
demned Luther, and they have but condemned him, not 
confuted him. .... To begin the reign of Charles by so 
odious an act as the imprisonment of Luther, would be a sad 
omen. The world is athirst for Gospel truth ; let us take 
care we do not incur guilt by resisting its desire. Let the 
matter be examined by men of grave character and sound 
judgment ; this is what best becomes the dignity of the 
Pope himself.” After the delivery of this frank and fair 
testimony, Erasmus was seized with the fear of Aleander, 
and though he had written a summary of what he had 
said, and given it to Spalatin for the Elector, he entreated 
Spalatin to return it, lest it should fall into the hands of the 
terrible nuncio. But it was too late. 

The Elector, feeling himself fortified by the opinion of 
Erasmus, spoke in a more decided manner to the Emperor, 
and Charles V. adopted a temporizing system, which con- 
sisted in flattering both the Pope and the Elector, and in 
appearing to incline by turns to each of them, according to 
the exigences of the moment. 

If the legates of Rome failed with the potentates of the 
world, the inferior agents of popery succeeded in creating 
trouble amongst the humbler classes. It was in the con- 
fessional that Luther had begun the contest against Rome, 
and in the confessional Rome gave battle to the Reformer’s 
adherents. Openly scouted as it was by the nation, the 
bull became a power in those solitary tribunals. “Have 
you read Luther’s writings?” the confessors asked ; “ have 
you got them in your possession? Do you regard them as 
true or as heretical?” And if the penitent hesitated to 
pronounce the anathema, the priest refused absolution. 
Luther heard these things. It was necessary to give a 
vigorous retort, and he did not hesitate to give it. Witha 
bold independence and noble disdain of all secondary con- 
siderations, he said to the penitents who came to him, 
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“When you are asked whether or not you approve of my 
books, let your reply be, ‘ You are a confessor, and not an 
inquisitor or a gaoler. My duty is to confess what my con- 
science prompts me to say; yours is not to sound the 
secrets of my heart. Give me absolution, and then dispute 
with Luther, with the Pope, or with any one you please ; 
but do not turn the sacrament of penance into a matter of 
quarrel and strife.’ And if the confessor will not yield, then,” 
continued Luther, “I would rather do without his absolution. 
Do not be uneasy ; if man does not absolve you, God will.” 

But it was not enough for Luther to defend himself; he 
felt that he must attack, and strike blow for blow. A 
Roman theologian, Ambrose Catharin, had written against 
him. “I will move the bile of that Italian beast,” said 
Luther, and he kept his word. In his reply, he proved 
from Daniel, from the Revelation of St. John, from St. 
Peter and St. Jude, that the reign of Antichrist, predicted 
and described in the Bible, was the Popedom. “TI know for 
certain,” he said, in concluding, “that our Lord Jesus Christ 
liveth and reigneth. In the strength of that assurance I 
could face thousands of Popes. May God visit you at length, 
according to His infinite power, and hasten the day of the 
glorious coming of His Son, in which He shall destroy the 
man of sin. And let all the people say, Amen !” 

And all the people did say, Amen. A holy dread took 
possession of every mind. Every one saw the image of 
Antichrist seated on the Pontifical throne. This new idea, 
which stood upon the foreground of so many prophetic 
descriptions, and was now projected by Luther into the 
midst of his age, gave a fearful shock to the power of Rome. 
That unqualified submission which had hitherto been ren- 
dered to the Church, gave way to faith in the Divine Word ; 
and the authority of the Pope, which the people had so 
long regarded with the deepest reverence, was now the 
object of general detestation and terror ; keen satires against 
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the principal men of the ultramontane party circulated 
through the provinces of the Empire. Ulrich von Hiitten 
was indefatigable both in prose and in verse. The cele- 
brated painter, Lucas Cranach, published, under the title of 
“The Passion of Christ and of Antichrist,” engravings, 
which contrasted the pomp and splendour of the Pope with 
the humiliation and sufferings of the Redeemer. Luther 
composed the inscriptions for them, and they produced most 
amazing effect. 

Many persons employed arms against the Papacy which 
were not very consistent with the sanctity of the Christian 
life. Emser had replied to Luther’s work entitled, “ To the 
He-Goat of Leipsic,” by another dedicated “To the Bull of 
Wittemberg.” But at Magdeburg they hung Emser’s book 
on a gallows, bearing the inscription, “ This book is worthy 
of such a place” ; and a rod was put beside it, to signify what 
punishment its author deserved. In Doeblin, they wrote 
under the Pope’s bull, to express their contempt for his 
thunders : “The nest is here, but the birds are flown.” 

At Wittemberg, the students, taking advantage of the 
carnival, dressed up one of their number to represent the 
Pope, and pompously paraded him about the streets, but, as 
Luther says, in rather too ludicrous a manner. Having 
reached the great Square, they approached the river, and 
some of their number pretended a sudden attack on the 
holy father, to throw him into the water. The pontiff, how- 
ever, not much liking a bath in that fashion, took to his 
heels; his cardinals, bishops, and familiars followed his 
example, spreading themselves all over the city, so that 
there was not a corner in Wittemberg where some Roman 
dignitary might not be seen, running from the shouts and 
hootings of the merry mob. “Christ’s enemy,” said Luther, 
“who sports with kings and with Christ himself, well de- 
serves that he should thus be made sport of.” In our judg- 
ment, Luther was wrong. Truth is too beautiful to walk 
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in this miry road; she ought to carry on her conflict with- 
out the aid of songs, caricatures, and carnival scenes, Per- 
haps her successes will be less apparent without these 
popular demonstrations, but they will be purer, and conse- 
quently more enduring. 

It was not all triumph for the Reformer: some of his 
friends,—Staupitz among the number,—seemed inclined to 
retrace their steps. But, like the general of an army, he 
kept his eye upon the battle-field, and though he had un- 
trained soldiers to command, he soon discovered the waver- 
ing, and recalled them to their duty. His cheering words 
were heard everywhere. His letters rapidly succeeded each 
other. Three presses were incessantly employed in multi- 
plying copies of his works; and his words, now current 
among the people, fortified alarmed consciences in the con- 
fessionals, cheered drooping souls in the convents, and 
maintained the rights of the truth in the palaces of princes. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DIET OF WORMS.—JANUARY TO MAY, 1521. 


A sotemn Diet was about to open; it was to be the first 
assembly of the Empire presided over by the youthful 
Charles. Nuremberg, where it should have been held, 
according to the golden bull, being devastated by the plague, 
it had been convoked at Worms, for the 6th of January, 
1521. Never had so many princes been present at a Diet. 
Every one wished to attend this first act of the young Em- 
peror’s rule, and every one was pleased to parade his own 
power. The young Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, among 
ethers, who was afterwards to play so important a part in 
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the Reformation, arrived in Worms in the middle of January, 
with six hundred cavaliers, among whom were men famous for 
theirvalour. A powerful impulse made Electors, Dukes, Arch- 
bishops, Landgraves, Margraves, Counts, Bishops, Barons, and 
Lords of the Empire, as well as the deputies from towns, 
and the ambassadors of Christian kings, cover all the roads 
leading to Worms with their splendid trains. It had been 
announced that the Diet would take into consideration the 
appointment of a Council of regency, to govern the Empire, 
and to have the jurisdiction of the Imperial chamber, with 
other weighty matters, during the absence of Charles. But 
public attention was mainly occupied with another affair, 
which the Emperor had also mentioned in his letter of 
summons. This was the Reformation. Great political 
interests sank into the shade before the cause of the Wittem- 
berg monk. This was to be the principal business of the 
noble personages who were arriving in Worms. 

Everything betokened that the Diet would be rough and 
stormy. The friends of Luther trembled, but he was fearless. 
His health, then, was very feeble, but it mattered not. “If 
I cannot go to Worms in health,” he replied to the Elector, 
“T will be carried there ill; for, if the Emperor summons 
me, I cannot doubt that this is the call of God himself. If 
they wish to use violence against me,—and that is very 
likely, for it certainly is not to instruct me that they require 
my appearance,—I remit the matter to the hands of the 
Pee 2% Let us pray to God alone that our young Em- 
peror may not begin his reign by dipping his hands in my 
blood. I would rather perish by the sword of the Romans. 
You know with what chastisements the Emperor Sigismund 
was visited, after the murder of John Hiiss. Expect every 
thing from me... . except flight and recantation. I can- 
not fly ; still less retract.” 

The Elector had formed his determination before this letter 
from Luther reached him. “It seems to me a difficult 
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thing”, he wrote to Charles, “to bring Luther with me to 
Worms: excuse me from undertaking it.” Aleander dreaded 
Luther’s appearance at Worms, and exerted himself to the 
utmost to prevent it. He beset the Emperor first with 
entreaties and then with threats, addressing him as Nuncio 
of the Head of the Church. Charles yielded, and wrote to 
Frederick, shat the time of grace allowed Luther having 
expired, that monk was now under the Pope’s excommu- 
nication, so that, if he would not retract his writings, 
Frederick must leave him at Wittemberg. 

It was not enough for Aleander, that Luther should be 
prevented from appearing in Worms,—he was bent on his 
condemnation, and for that purpose incessantly plied the 
princes, prelates, and other members of the Diet, accusing the 
Augustinian monk, not only of disobedience and heresy, 
but of sedition, rebellion, impiety and blasphemy. The 
members of the Diet received his harangues with coldness ; 
the Emperor’s ministers on the one hand, and the ecclesias- 
tical Electors on the other, holding back, with a view to make 
their assistance more needful to the Pope. The idea of 
Luther’s innocence prevailed in the assembly, and Aleander 
could not contain his indignation. 

But the Pope issued a new bull, and the excommunication 
which had only been hung out by way of threat against the 
heretic Doctor, was now positively pronounced against him, 
and all his adherents. The Reformer, and all who took 
part with him, whatever their rank, were cursed and dis- 
possessed, themselves and their descendants, of all their 
honours and all their possessions. Every faithful Christian, 
who valued his salvation, was bound to fly their accursed 
presence. Wherever the heresy had crept in, the priests 
were solemnly to publish the excommunication on Sundays 
and feast-days, at the hour when the churches were full, the 
vessels and ornaments of the altar were to be removed, the 
cross was to be laid on the ground ; twelve priests, holding 
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torches in their hands, were to light them, dash them to the 
ground, trample them under their feet and extinguish them; 
then the Bishop was to publish the condemnation of these 
miscreants, all the bells were to peal, and the Bishop and the 
priests were to pour out anathemas and maledictions against 
Luther and his adherents, 

Charles was at that time in increasing need of an allianc 
with the Pope. Situated as he was, between Leo and the 
Elector, he wished either to separate Frederick from Luther, 
or to satisfy the Pope without offending Frederick. But 
how was this to be accomplished? Many of his courtiers 
treated the whole affair of the Augustine monk with 
contemptuous indifference. “Let us entangle Luther in 
negotiations,” they said, “and silence him by some partial 
concessions. To save appearances, we can grant a few 
external reforms; the Elector will be satisfied, the Pope will 
be gained, and things will return to the ordinary track.” 

John Glapio, the Emperor’s confessor, a man of considera- 
tion, a dexterous courtier, and a most wily monk, was chargeé 
with the execution of the scheme. Charles left almost every 
thing pertaining to religion, in the hands of Glapio. Leo had 
gained the good will of Glapio, by marks of favour, and the 
confessor could not better show his gratitude, than by silenc- 
ing the heresy ; accordingly he applied himself to the work. 
Among the Elector’s councillors, one who held a conspicuous 
place was Pontanus, a firm and courageous man, who knew 
more of theology than all the Doctors, and whose wisdom 
baffled the craft of all the monks in the court of Charles. 
Glapio, knowing the influence of the Chancellor, had several 
interviews with him, in which he pretended great friendship 
for Luther, and used every imaginable artifice to win the 
Elector, through Pontanus; but in vain. The sum and 
substance of what Glapio proposed, was to procrastinate the 
affair as much as possible, meanwhile to close Luther’s 
mouth, and at any rate prevent his appearing in Worms. 

B2 
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But his manwuvres were completely disconcerted by the 
firmness-of Pontanus, That just man was immovable as a 
rock, and such was the prevailing public temper, that it 
seemed impossible to condemn Luther without hearing and 
confuting him. A prior of the Dominicans proposed that 
the Emperor, the kings of France, Spain, England, Portugal, 
Hungary, and Poland, the Pope, and the Electors, should 
name representatives to whom the arrangement of the affair 
should be confided. 

Aleander grew uneasy, and made fresh exertions. He 
had at length received gold and silver from Rome; he held in 
his hands energetic briefs addressed to the most powerful 
men in the empire ; and now, fearing his prey might escape, 
he made up his mind that this was the time for the decisive 
blow. He delivered his briefs, scattered handfuls of gold, 
and made no spare of the most captivating promises. “ With 
this threefold activity,” says Pallavicini, “ he strove again to 
sway the wavering assembly of Electors, in favour of the 
Pope.” But above all, he surrounded the Emperor with 
his snares, took advantage of the dissensions of the Belgian 
and Spanish ministers, besieged the monarch, and roused all 
the friends of Rome to do the same. He called for the 
condemnation of the Reformer with a violence that Luther 
calls a marvellous fury. Carried away by his passion, he 
one day exclaimed : “If you Germans presume to shake off 
the yoke of obedience to Rome, we will deal so with you, 
that you shall all perish in your own blood, exterminated by 
mutual slaughter !” 

“That is how the Pope feeds Christ’s sheep,” adds the 
Reformer. 

Charles V. did not resist the solicitations of the nuncio. 
But it was necessary to gain over the Diet. ‘Convince that 
assembly,” said the young monarch ; and this was the very 
thing Aleander longed for: he was promised a hearing 
before the Diet on the 13th of February. 
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The day having come, Aleander took his way to the 
assembly of princes. At the moment when the nuncio was 
about to cross the threshold of the door, the usher of the 
Diet, who was a Lutheran at heart, says Pallavicini, rushing 
in front of him, laid his fists on his chest, and pushed him 
back. The haughty Aleander, recovering himself with 
dignity, pursued his way into the hall. He placed before 
him the documents he deemed necessary to obtain a convic- 
tion, Luther’s books, and the Pope’s bulls; then, silence 
having been enforced, he said :— 

“Most august Emperor, most mighty princes, most excel- 
lent deputies! Iam come to lay before you a cause for which 
my heart burns with the most vehement affection ; it is 
the preservation on my master’s head of that tiara which all 
adore ; it is the maintenance of that Papal throne, for which 
I would readily give my body to the flames, if the monster 
who has engendered the new-born heresy I am come to 
contend against might but perish on the same pile, and 
mingle his ashes with mine.” 

After delivering this exordium, he proceeded to inveigh 
against Luther, and to justify Rome, till, turning towards 
the Emperor, he exclaimed : 

“Oh! I implore your Imperial Majesty not to do an act 
which would revert in your disgrace! Let not your majesty 
meddle in an affair in which laymen are not competent to 
jadge. Do your part ; let Luther's doctrine be interdicted 
by you throughout the empire, and his writings everywhere 
burned. Do not be afraid! Luther’s books contain errors 
enough to cause the burning of a hundred thousand heretics. 
. ... What are all these Lutherans? A pack of insolent 
grammarians, corrupted priests, disorderly monks, ignorant 
advocates, disgraced nobles, and misled and perverted com- 
mon people. .... If the axe is not laid to the root of this 
poisonous plant, if the death-blow is not given it, then I 
behold it covering with its branches the inheritance of Jesus 
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Christ, changing the Lord’s vineyard into a horrible jungle, 
transforming God’s kingdom into a wilderness of wild 
beasts, and casting Germany into that frightful state of 
barbarism and desolation to which Asia has been reduced 
by the superstition of Mahomet !” 

Here the nuncio concluded a speech of three hours. The 
force of his eloquence had carried away the assembly. The 
princes, overpowered and terrified, gazed in each other's 
faces, and presently murmurs began to be heard from various 
parts against Luther and his adherents. If the mighty 
Luther had been present, and had been allowed a reply to 
that harangue, its effect might have been nullified at once. 
But no one rose to speak. The impression remained upon 
the auditors, and, in the excitement of the moment, they 
seemed ready to lay violent hands on Luther’s heresy, and 
pluck it from the soil of the empire. 

A few days, however, sufficed to wear off the effect. The 
majority of the princes were ready to sacrifice Luther, but 
none were disposed to offer up the rights of the Empire, or 
to waive the grievances of the Germanic nation. They were 
willing enough to surrender the insolent monk who had 
dared to make such a noise, but they were all the more 
determined that the Pope should feel the justice of a reform, 
when the chiefs of the kingdom demanded it. Accordingly, 
it was Luther’s greatest personal enemy, Duke George of 
Saxony, who spoke with the greatest energy against the 
encroachments of Rome. Starting up from his seat, to the 
utter atnazement of all who knew his hostility to the 
Reformer, “The Diet,” he said, “ must not forget the griev- 
ances it has to complain of against the court of Rome. 
What a host of abuses have crept into our States! The 
annats which the Emperor freely granved for the good of 
Christianity are now exacted as a debt; the Roman 
courtiers every day invent new orders for seizing ecclesias- 
tical benefices, selling them or sub-letting them to others; 
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the law is violated in a thousand ways with impunity ; rich 
transgressors are shamefully tolerated, whilst the poor are 
pitilessly punished ; the Popes are ever bestowing reversions 
and reserves on the hangers-on of the sacred palace, while 
those to whom the benefices belong have to suffer the injury; 
the command of abbeys and convents is committed to 
cardinals, bishops, and prelates, who appropriate their reve- 
nues, so that in convents which ought to maintain twenty 
or thirty monks, you will not find one; stations are multi- 
plied without end, and the indulgence-shops established 
in every street and thoroughfare of our cities, squeezing 
and draining the last coin out of the poor man’s purse ; in- 
dulgences which ought to be granted only for the salvation of 
souls, and should only be merited by prayers, fastings, and 
works of charity, are sold ; the officials of the bishops over- 
whelm people of no consideration with penances for blas- 
phemies and other crimes, but do not so much as reprimand 
ecclesiastics who are guilty of the same things ; penalties 
imposed on the penitent are so contrived, that they shall 
soon fall again into the same transgressions, and so have to 
pay more money: these are some of the abuses that cry 
aloud against Rome! All shame has been put aside, and one 
thing only is sought after—money ! money! more money ! so 
that the preachers, who ought to teach truth, only deal in 
lies, and they are not merely tolerated, but recompensed, 
because the more falsehoods they tell, the more they gain. 
It is a foul well that yields such polluted waters.... Alas! 
it is the scandal given by the clergy that plunges so many 
poor souls into everlasting condemnation! We must have 
universal reform. A general Council must be called to 
effect it, and, therefore, most excellent princes and lords, 
with all deference, I beseech you to apply yourselves dili- 
gently to the task.” Duke George handed in a list of the 
grievances he had enumerated, a document which has been 
preserved to us in the archives of Weimar. 
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The Duke’s speech produced the greater effect, because 
everybody knew his opposition to Luther. Other members 
of the Diet made various other complaints, and even the 
ecclesiastical princes supported them. “ We havea Pontiff,” 
they said, “who cares for nothing but pleasure and the 
chase ; the benefices of the German nation are given away 
in Rome to gunners, falconers, chamberlains, ass-drivers, 
stable-boys, body-guards, and others of the like kind, igno- 
rant, incapable, and strangers to Germany.” 

The Diet appointed a commission to draw up a list of all 
grievances, which it did to the number of a hundred and 
one. A deputation of secular and ecclesiastical princes pre- 
sented the statement to the Emperor, entreating him to 
rectify them as he had pledged himself to do in his capitu- 
lation. Charles could not be indifferent to these represen- 
tations on the part of the Empire. He instantly recalled the 
edict which commanded the burning of Luther’s works, and 
substituted for it a provisional order to place them in the 
hands of the magistrates. This did not satisfy the assembly. 
It required that the Reformer should appear before it. 

Aleander, alarmed and full of forebodings, on account 
of the Reformer’s intrepidity, and the ignorance of the 
princes, instantly strained every nerve to prevent Luther’s 
appearance. He betook himself from the ministers of Charles, 
to such princes as were most favourably disposed to the 
Pope, and from them to the Emperor himself,—and after 
urging his arguments on each in turn, he said to the latter : 
“If he must be cited to appear, at least let him not be put 
under the protection of the public faith.” These last words 
were meant to appal Luther, or to prepare his destruction. 
The nuncio found an easy access to the Spanish nobles, who, 
in the intense ardour of their fanaticism, were eager to 
annihilate the new heresy. Frederick, Duke of Alba, 
especially, was transported with rage whenever the subject 
of reform was mentioned ; he would gladly have waded in 
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the blood of all its partisans. Before Luther had even been 
summoned to appear, his very name set all the lords of 
Christendom, then assembled at Worms, in commotion. 

Luther, a stranger to all fear, shut himself up in his quiet 
cell, and meditated on the Divine Word. But he was not 
long undisturbed. Spalatin, in obedience to the orders of 
the Elector, sent him a note of the articles which he would 
be called on to retract. “Do not fear,” he wrote to Spalatin, 
“that I. will retract a single syllable, since their only argu- 
ment is that my writings are opposed to the rites of what 
they call the Church. If our Emperor Charles sends for me 
only to retract, my answer shall be that I will remain here, 
and it will be all the same as though I had been at Worms, 
and returned again. But if on the contrary the Emperor 
chooses to send for me to put me to death as an enemy to 
the Empire, I am ready to obey his summons; for, by 
Christ’s help, I will never abandon his Word on the battle- 
field. I know that these bloodthirsty men will never rest 
till they have taken my life. Would that the papists only 
may be answerable for my blood !” 

The Emperor at length formed his resolution, and cited 
Luther to Worms. The Emperor, and also the Elector of 
Saxony, Duke George, and the Landgrave of Hesse, through 
whose territories he had to pass, each gave him a safe- 
conduct. The Emperor’s was addressed : “ Zo the honowrable 
our dear and pious Doctor Martin Luther, of the Order of 
Augustinians.” Gaspard Sturm was appointed to convey 
the summons to the Reformer, and to accompany him to 
‘Worms. 

Four weeks later, the Elector wrote to his brother, Duke 
John : “Orders are posted up against Luther ; the cardinals 
and bishops attack him with great harshness. May God 
overrule everything for the best! Would to God I could 
procure him a fair hearing !” 

Whilst these things were passing in Worms and Wittem- 
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berg, popery was multiplying its blows. On the Thursday 
before Easter, which fell on the 28th of March, a solemn 
excommunication resounded through Rome. It is the 
custom there, at that season, to publish the terrible bull, 
In Condé Domini, which is but a long series of imprecations. 
On that day, the approaches to the church where the Sove- 
reign Pontiff was to officiate, were thronged at an early 
hour by the Papal guard and a multitude of people who 
had flocked from all parts of Italy to receive the Holy 
Father’s benediction. Branches of laurel and myrtle deco- 
rated the front of the sacred place, tapers were burning on 
the balcony, and the pyx was raised aloft. Suddenly the 
bells pealed through the air; the Pope, decked in all his 
Pontifical ornaments, appears on the balcony, carried in 
an armchair ; the people fall on their knees; heads are 
uncovered ; the banners are lowered, arms are grounded, and 
a solemn silence ensues. In a few moments the Pope 
slowly extends his hands, raises them towards heaven, then 
inclines them gently towards the earth, making the sign of 
the cross ; this he does three times. Then the air vibrates 
again to the sound of the bells, announcing the Pontiff’s 
benediction to the rural districts far around; priests rush 
forward, holding lighted torches in their hands, they turn 
them downwards, shake them violently, and dash them 
away, as if they were the flames of hell. A powerful sen- 
sation passes through the hearts of the people, and the vicar 
of Christ hurls down the words of malediction. 

When Luther had notice of that excommunication, he 
published the tenor of it, with some remarks written in that 
caustic style, which he knew how to use with such effect. 
Let us hear the high-priest of Christendom, speaking from 
the balcony of his basilica, and the Wittemberg monk 
answering him from the heart of Germany. 

The Pope.—* Leo, bishop. . . . 

Luther.—“ Bishop. . . . . as a wolf is a shepherd, for the 
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bishop should exhort according to the doctrine of salvation, 
and not vomit imprecations and maledictions. 

The Pope.— Servant of all the servants of God... . 

Luther.—“ In the evening, when we are drunk; but in 
the morning, we are called Leo, lord of all lords. 

The Pope.— The Roman bishops, our predecessors, have 
been accustomed, at this festival, to employ the arms of 
justice. ... 

Luther.—“ Which, according to thee, are excommunication 
and anathema ; but, according to St. Paul, patience, meek- 
ness, and charity (2 Cor. vi. 6, 7.) 

The Pope.—* According to the duty of the Apostolic 
office, and to maintain the purity of the Christian faith. 

Luther.—“ That is to say, the temporal possessions of the 
Pope. 

The Pope.-—“ And its unity, which consists in the union 
of the members, with Christ their head .... and with his 
vicar. 

Luther.—* For Christ is not sufficient ; another is wanted 
besides. 

The Pope.—*“ To guard the holy communion of the faith- 
ful, we follow the ancient custom, and we excommunicate 
and curse on the part of Almighty God, the Father... . 

Luther.—* Of whom it is said, God sent not his son into 
the world to condemn the world. 

The Pope—*“The Son, and the Holy Ghost, and by 
virtue of the power of the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul... 
and of our own.... 

Luther—“ AND MYSELF! says the devouring wolf, 
as if the power of God were too weak without him. 

The Pope.—“ We curse all heretics, the Garases (Gazares, 
or Cathares), the Patarins, the Pauvres of Lyons, the Ar- 
noldists, Speronists, Passagians, Wickliffites, Hissites, the 
Fraticelli. ... 

Luther.—* For they have desired to possess the Holy 
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Scriptures, and they have requested that the Pope should be 
sober, and should preach the word of God. 

The Pope.—“ And Martin Luther, recently condemned by 
us for like heresy, as well as all his adherents, and all those, 
whoever they be, who show him any favour.... 

Luther.—“ I give thee thanks, O most gracious Pontiff, 
that thou condemnest me with all those Christians! It is 
an honour for me that my name should be so gloriously pro- 
claimed at Rome, in a time of festival, and that it should be 
sent through the world with the names of all those humble 
confessors of Jesus Christ. 


The Pope.—“ Likewise we excommunicate and curse all 
pirates and corsairs. .... 
Luther.—“ Who is the greatest of pirates and corsairs, if 


it is not he who catches souls, and lays them in chains, and 
puts them to death ? 

The Pope.—“ Particularly those who navigate our sea. ..° 

Luther.—OUR sea! ... St. Peter, owr predecessor said, 
Silver and gold have I none. (Acts iii. 6). Jesus Christ said, 
The kings of the Gentiles exercised lordship over them ; but 
ye shall not be so, (Luke xxii. 25). But if a waggon 
loaded with hay must go aside for a drunken man, how 
much more must St. Peter and Jesus Christ make way for 
the Pope! 

The Pope.—“ Likewise we excommunicate and curse all 
those who falsify our bulls and our Apostolic letters. . . . 

Luther.—*“ But the letters of God, the Scriptures of God, 
all the world may condemn and burn. 

The Pope.— Likewise we excommunicate and curse all 
those who stop articles of food on their way to the court of 
Rome. 

Luther.—“ He barks and bites, like a dog over his bone. 

The Pope.— Likewise we condemn and curse all those 
who withhold judiciary rights, fruits, tithes, or revenues 
belonging to theclergy .... 
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Luther.—“ For Jesus Christ has said, Jf any man will sue 

thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 

also. (Matt. v.40). And we have just given the commen- 
tary on this. 

The Pope.—“ Whatever be their elevation, dignity, order, 
power, or rank; though they were even bishops or 
kings.) 

Luther.—“ For there will be amongst you false teachers, who 
will despise dominions, and speak evil of dignities, saith the 
Scripture. (Jude 8). 

The Pope.—“ Likewise we condemn and curse all those 
who, in any manner whatever, molest the city of Rome, the 
kingdom of Sicily, the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, the 
patrimony of St. Peter, in Tuscany, the duchy of Spoleto, 
the marches of Ancona, the Campagna, the cities of Ferrara 
and Benevento, or any other cities or countries belonging 
to the Church of Rome. 

Luther—*Oh Peter, poor fisherman! how dost thou 
come by Rome and all these kingdoms? Hail, Peter! King 
of Sicily !—and fisherman of Bethsaida ! 

The Pope.—“ We excommunicate and curse all chancel- 
lors, councillors, parliaments, agents, governors, officials, 
bishops, and others, who oppose our letters of exhortation, 
invitation, prohibition, mediation, execution. .. . 

Luther.—“ For the Holy See only desires to live in idle- 
ness, splendour, and debauchery ; to command, bluster, 
deceive, lie, dishonour, seduce, and commit all sorts of mali- 
cious deeds in peace and safety. . . . Arise, O Lord! It is 
not as the papists pretend: Thou hast not forsaken us ; 
and thine eyes are not turned away from us !” 

Thus spoke Leo X., in Rome, and Luther, in Wittemberg. 
The Pontiff having concluded his condemnations, the parch- 
ment on which they were written was torn, and the frag. 
ments were thrown to the people. A great tumult imme- 
diately ensued; the people rushed together, and every one 
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scrambled for a bit of the tremendous bull. These were 
sacred relics, which popery offered its faithful followers, on 
the eve of the great day of grace and expiation. Presently, 
the multitude dispersed, and the vicinity of the cathedral 
relapsed into its usual quiet. 

Let us return to Wittemberg. 

On the 24th of March, the Imperial herald, Gaspard 
Sturm, delivered the Emperor’s summons to Luther. All 
his friends were panic-struck, but he was undismayed. Just 
at that juncture, there had arrived in Wittemberg a re- 
fugee priest, whose name was Bugenhagen. Three or four 
months before, when he first glanced at Luther’s book on 
the Babylonish Captiwity, as it was handed to him while at 
supper with some friends, he had declared that “there never 
was a pestilence like the author of this book; but, on read- 
ing it again and again, his feelings had undergone an entire 
change, and he had been obliged to fly from the persecutions 
which were raging against the Gospel in Pomerania. No 
one received him so joyfully as Luther, and it was agreed 
between them that, immediately after the Reformer’s de- 
parture, Bugenhagen should begin to expound the Psalms. 
A year afterwards, Bugenhagen was placed at the head of 
the Church in that city, and presided over it thirty-six 
years. Luther named him, par excellence, The Pastor. Thus 
Divine Providence brought forward that able man to 
repair, in some degree, the loss which Wittemberg was 
about to sustain. Ulrich von Hiitten, who shuddered at the 
blow impending over his country, had in vain appealed, in 
a most earnest letter, to Charles V. The Emperor paid no 
attention, and probably threw the letter disdainfully to 
one of his secretaries. The 2nd of April had come, and 
Luther was forced to take leave of his friends. After 
acquainting Lange, by letter, that he would pass through 
Erfurth, on the Thursday or Friday following, he bade 
adieu to his colleagues. Turning to Melancthon (who had 
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wished to accompany him in his dangers, but had been for- 
bidden by their common friends), Luther said, in a trembling 
voice: “If I do not return, and my enemies put me to death, 
O my hrother, do not cease teaching, and remain firm in 
the truth! As I shall no longer be able to labour, yor 
must take my place. If you live, it little matters that I 
perish.” Then, committing his soul to the hands of a faithful 
God, Luther stepped into the carriage, and left Wittemberg. 
The city Council had provided for him a respectable convey- 
ance, with a cloth head that could be used or drawn back at 
pleasure. The Imperial herald, dressed in his uniform and 
bearing the eagle of the Empire, rode before on horseback, 
followed by his servant. Then came Luther, Amsdorff, 
whose brave soul courted danger, Jerome Schurff, a cele- 
brated professor of law, whom the Elector had called to 
Wittemberg, and Peter Suaven, a young Danish student, 
all of whom had volunteered to be Luther’s companions. 
The friends of the Gospel and the citizens of Wittemberg 
were bathed in tears, and many a silent prayer followed 
that carriage into the lengthening distance. 

Luther soon perceived that the minds of those he met 
were full of gloomy forebodings. At Leipsic, no honour was 
paid him beyond the ordinary presentation of wine. At 
Naumburg, he fell in with a priest, who carefully kept in 
his closet the portrait of the famous Jerome Savonarola, of 
Ferrara, burned in 1498, at Florence, by order of Pope 
Alexander VI., as a martyr to liberty and morality, as well 
as a confessor of evangelical truth. The priest approached 
Luther, and silently held before him the portrait of the 
Italian martyr. Luther understood what that mute image 
told him, and he answered, in words that declared his 
dauntless soul unshaken, “ Hold fast the truth thou hast 
received.” The priest solemnly returned, “And thy God 
will be as steadfast to thee.” Having passed the night at 
Naumburg, where he was hospitably entertained by the 
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burgomaster, Luther arrived, on the evening of the next 
day, at Weimar. He had hardly been a moment in the 
city, when he heard cries from all sides. His condemnation 
was being proclaimed. “Look!” said the herald. He 
looked, and beheld with amazement the Imperial messengers 
running about everywhere, and posting up the proclamation 
requiring the surrender of his writings to the magistrates. 
Luther made no doubt that these rigorous measures were 
paraded beforehand to frighten him from entering Worms, 
so that he might then be condemned for not appearing. 
“ Will you go on, Doctor?” said the terrified herald. “Yes,” 
replied Luther ; “though I be put under interdict in every 
city, I will go on! I rely on the Emperor’s safe-conduct.” 

At Weimar, Luther had an audience of Duke John, 
brother to the Elector of Saxony, who was then residing 
there, and at whose request he preached in that city. 
Words of life found their way from his deeply-moved heart. 

A Franciscan monk, who heard him, John Voét, the 
friend of Frederick Myconius, was then converted. He 
left the convent two years afterwards, and subsequently 
became professor of theology at Wittemberg. 

From Weimar the Reformer went to Erfurth, and when 
within three or four leagues of the city, near the village of 
Nora, he saw a troop of horsemen approaching, who proved 
to be members of the senate and university, with other 
citizens, to the number of forty, headed by the rector, and 
hailing him with shouts of welcome. A multitude of the 
inhabitants of Erfurth thronged the road, and made the 
air ring again with their bursts of joy. Every one was eager 
to see the man of might, who had dared to make war on 
the Pope. It was on this occasion that Justus Jonas, who 
was destined to labour with Luther for the renovation of 
the Church, first met the great Doctor. “Jonas is a man,” 
said Luther, “whose life is worth purchasing at a great price, 
to keep him on earth.” No preacher had ever equalled him 
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in the power of captivating his hearers. He earnestly 
begged the favour of being permitted to accompany Luther 
to Worms: it was granted, and one of his brothers, at the 
same time, joined the party. 

The Erfurth deputation had reined round ; horsemen and 
pedestrians entered the walls of the city, surrounding 
Luther's vehicle. By the gates, in the open places, and in 
the streets through which the poor monk had often begged 
his bread, the concourse of spectators was immense. Luther 
alighted at the Augustinian convent, where the Gospel had 
first shed comfort on his heart. Lange received him with 
delight. 

On the Sunday after Easter, the church of the Augusti- 
nians at Erfurth was densely crowded. The herald himself, 
in spite of the prohibition upon Luther, had yielded to the 
public desire that the Reformer should preach. The friar, 
who used to be door-keeper and sweeper, ascended the 
pulpit, opened the Bible, and read these words: “Peace be 
unto you: and when Jesus had so said, he showed unto them 
his hands and his side.” (John xx. 19, 20.) “ All philoso- 
phers,” he said, “all doctors and writers, have sought to 
teach how man may obtain eternal life, and they have failed. 
Now, I will show it you.” Luther had proceeded some 
time with his sermon, when a sudden noise was heard. One 
of the galleries was cracking, and appeared to be giving 
way beneath the weight of the crowd that filled it. The con- 
gregation was thrown into great alarm and confusion. Some 
rushed to the doors, while others, overpowered by fear, were 
unable to move. The preacher stopped a moment, then, 
stretching out his hand, he called out, in a powerful voice, 
“Do not be frightened ; there is no danger. The devil has 
done this, to prevent me from publishing the Gospel ; but 
he shall not succeed!” Upon this, those who were rushing 
out stopped short, as if some invisible hand had seized 
them, order was gradually restored, and Luther, without 
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further concern about the devices of the devil, proceeded to 
preach faith as the cause of the sinner’s justification, and 
works as the consequences. In this sermon of Luther’s 
there is not a word about himself; no allusion to the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed; nothing about Worms, 
Charles, or the nuncio ; he preached Christ, and Christ only. 

The Reformer quitted Erfurth, and passed through Gotha, 
where he preached again. Myconius relates, that at the 
moment the congregation were leaving the church, the devil 
detached from the front wall some stones that had not 
stirred for two hundred years. The Doctor passed the night 
in the Benedictine convent at Rheinhardsbrunn, whence 
he went off to Isenach, where he was taken ill. Amsdorf, 
Jonas, Schurff, and all his friends were alarmed ; they had 
him bled, and paid him the most constant and affectionate 
attention. The schultheiss of the town, John Oswald, 
hastened to take him some cordial, with his own hands, 
Luther, having drunk it, fell asleep, and recovered strength 
enough to resume his journey next day. 

Everywhere the people flocked to meet him: hearts were 
moved at seeing the man who was about to offer his head 
to the Emperor and the Empire. An immense crowd 
surrounded him, Voices were heard saying, “‘They will 
burn you to ashes, as they did John Hiiss.” “Though they 
should make a fire,” he answered, “ extending from Worms 
to Wittemberg, and rising to the sky, I would pass through 
it in the name of the Lord. I would appear before them ; 
I would enter the mouth of that Behemoth, break its teeth, 
and confess the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

One day, just as he had entered an inn, and the crowd 
were pressing round him as usual, an officer advanced, and 
said to him, “Are you the man who has undertaken to 
reform the Papacy? How will you ever do it ?”—“ Yes,” 
answered Luther, “I am the man. I rely on Almighty 
God, whose word and commandment I have before me.” 
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The officer, affected by this reply, looked at him with a 
gentle eye, and said, “ My dear friend, there is something in 
what you say. I am the servant of Charles, but your 
Master is greater than mine ; He will aid and preserve you.” 

The Doctor at last arrived at Frankfort, on Sunday, April 
14th. The news of his approach had already reached 
Worms. The Pope’s friends had not thought he would 
obey the Emperor’s summons, Albert, the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Maintz, would have given anything to stop his 
progress. Fresh steps were taken with this view. 

Luther, on reaching Frankfort, took some rest, and then 
announced where he was to Spalatin, who was at Worms, 
with the Elector ; this was the only letter he wrote on his 
journey. The following day he went to visit the learned 
school of William Nesse, a famous geographer of that time. 

“ Apply yourselves,” he said to the young pupils, “ to the 
reading of the Bible, and to the search for truth.” Then, 
laying his right hand on the head of one of the boys, and 
his left on another’s, he pronounced a blessing on the whole 
school. 

Closely followed from this city by John Cochleus, a 
devotee of the Roman Church, who declared himself ready 
to give his life in defence of the Church’s honour, Luther 
proceeded towards Worms. He had reached Oppenheim, 
his safe-conduct having now only three days to run, when he 
perceived a troop of cavaliers approaching him, and soon 
distinguished at their head that Bucer with whom he had 
such close intercourse at Heidelberg. ‘‘ These horsemen 
belong to Franz von Sickingen,” said Bucer to him after the 
first effusions of friendship; “he has sent me to conduct 
you to his strong castle. The Emperor's confessor wishes to 
have an interview with you, his influence over Charles is 
unbounded, everything may be arranged ; but avoid Alean- 
der!” This was the result of a plot laid by Archbishop 
Albert, Glapio the confessor, and the statesmen around 
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Charles, to take him off his route till his safe-conduct should 
expire. The Emperor’s confessor and grand-chamberlain had 
practised upon Sickingen’s concern for Luther, and persuaded 
him to despatch this invitation by the hands of Bucer. Jonas, 
Amsdorff, and Schurff, knewnot what to think; Bucerwould 
take no refusal, But Luther did not hesitate a moment. 

“T continue my journey,” he said to Bucer, “and if the 
Emperor’s confessor has anything to say to me, he will find 
me in Worms ; I am going to the place to which I am 
summoned.” 

Spalatin, who had heard it said that a heretic’s safe- 
conduct ought not to be respected, and felt great uneasiness, 
was the next to interpose. A messenger from the chaplain 
met Luther, as he was approaching the city, telling him 
“not to enter Worms.” Such was the advice of his best 
friend, the Elector’s confidant, Spalatin himself! But Luther, 
not to be dismayed, replied to the messenger, “ Go tell your 
master, though there were as many devils in Worms as 
there are tiles on the roofs, I would enter it.” The envoy 
returned to Worms, with this astounding message. 

At last, on the morning of the 16th of April, Luther dis- 
covered the walls of the ancient city. He was looked for. 
But one thought prevailed in Worms—young nobles, cava- 
liers, and gentlemen from the suites of the princes, to the 
number of a hundred, rode to meet him. The cavaliers 
surrounded him. A vast concourse of people were waiting 
for him at the gates. It was nearly noon when he passed 
the walls, from which so many had forewarned him that 
he would never return. Two thousand persons accompanied 
him through the streets. The crowd increased every 
moment, and was much greater than at the entry of the 
Emperor. Suddenly, an historian relates, a man dressed in 
strange garments and carrying before him a great cross, as is 
customary in funeral processions, issued from the crowd, 
advanced towards Luther, and with a loud voice, and in the 
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plaintive cadence in which masses are read for the repose of 
the souls of the departed, he chanted the words : 


“ Advenisti, O desiderabilis, 
Quem expectabamus in tenebris!” 


A requiem was Luther’s welcome to Worms. It was the 
court-fool of one of the dukes of Bavaria, who, if the 
story is true, thus gave Luther one of those ironical and 
sagacious hints, which have often come from men of his 
class ; but the noise of the multitude soon drowned the fool’s 
De profundis. The procession could scarcely make way 
through the waving mass of people. At last the herald 
stopped before the hotel of the Knights of Rhodes, where 
lodged the Elector’s two councillors, Frederick von Thun and 
Philip von Feilitsch, besides the Marshal of the Empire. 
Luther alighted from his car, and as he set his foot on the 
ground, he said, “ God will be my defender.” 

The news of his arrival filled the Elector of Saxony and 
Aleander with dismay. Charles immediately called a council, 
which was hastily assembled by his privy councillors, for the 
panic was extending to them. 

“Luther is arrived,’ said Charles. “What is to be 
done?” Modo, bishop of Palermo, advised him not to 
respect the safe-conduct, but to get rid of the monk. “No,” 
Charles answered ; “ what we have promised we must keep 
to.” Whilst the great were in this perplexity, others were 
in motion. Capito, chaplain and councillor to the Arch- 
bishop of Maintz, though he had himself freely preached the 
Gospel in Switzerland and in Maintz, thought it right to 
adopt the line of policy, and to remain friendly with those 
who persecuted the doctrine he proclaimed. Cochleus, the 
dean of Frankfort, who arrived in Worms almost as soon as 
Luther, instantly went to Capito, who being, outwardly at 
least, on very good terms with Aleander, became the bond 
between the two greatest foes of the Reformer. 
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Luther was allowed a few hours for repose and conversa- 
tion with his most intimate friends ; but the evening had 
hardly arrived, when counts, barons, knights, country 
gentlemen, ecclesiastics and citizens thronged around him. 
Visit succeeded visit, and the curious crowd, some thinking 
him inspired, others declaring he was possessed of the devil, 
kept him up far on in the night. Next morning, April 17, 
the hereditary Marshal of the Empire summoned him to 
appear, at four in the afternoon, in presence of his Imperial 
Majesty. Luther received the message with profound 
respect. 

Encouragements were not wanting. Ulrich von Hiitten, 
who could not leave the castle of Ebernberg, on account of 
Leo’s demand that he should be sent, bound hand and foot, to 
Rome, wrote him a comforting letter ; and Bucer did what 
Hiitten could not,—he left Ebernberg for Worms, and did 
not leave his friend during all his stay there. But Luther 
sought his strength elsewhere than amongst men. And he 
needed mightier help than they could give him. 

Four o’clock had struck. The Marshal of the Empire pre- 
sented himself, and Luther prepared to followhim. The herald 
walked first, after him the Marshal of the Empire, and then 
the Reformer. The multitude that filled the streets was 
even greater than on the preceding evening ; it was impos- 
sible to proceed. It was useless to cry to the crowd to 
make way; it grew denser every moment. At last the 
herald, seeing it impossible to reach the town-hall through 
the streets, conducted Luther through some of the gardens 
and secret passages belonging to private houses. The people, 
perceiving this, rushed into the houses on Luther’s way, 
filled the windows that looked upon the gardens, and a 
great number clambered on the roofs. The tops of the 
houses, the pavements, every spot, above and below, was 
covered with spectators, , 

By the aid of the Imperial soldiers, who forced his pase 
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sage, Luther at last reached the door that was to admit him 
into the presence of his judges. A valiant old general, with 
his head whitened in battle, had just slapped him on the 
. shoulder, and told him to advance in God’s name, when the 
doors of the hall were opened, and Luther entered, with 
many persons who were not members of the Diet. Never 
had man stood before so august an assembly. The Emperor 
Charles V., whose kingdom extended over the old and the 
new worlds, his brother, the Archduke Ferdinand, six 
Electors of the Empire, whose descendants now almost all 
wear kingly crowns, eighty dukes, most of them reigning 
over countries of greater or less extent (and among whom 
were some whose names were destined to become formidable 
to the Reformation), the Duke of Alba and _ his two sons, 
eight margraves, thirty archbishops, bishops, or prelates, © 
seven ambassadors, among whom were those of the kings of 
France and England, the deputies of ten free cities, a great 
number of princes and sovereign counts and barons, and, 
lastly, the Pope’s nuncios ;—in all, two hundred and four 
personages constituted the imposing court before which 
Martin Luther appeared. 

This appearance was in itself a striking victory over the 
Papacy. The Pope had condemned this man, and he now 
stood before a tribunal which by this act placed itself above 
the Pope. The Pope had outlawed and expelled him from 
the pale of all human society, and he was summoned in 
honourable terms, and admitted before the most august 
assembly in the world. The Pope had ordered that his 
mouth should be shut for ever, and he was about to open 
it before thousands of hearers, gathered from the widely dis- 
tant abodes of all Christendom. 

Some of the princes, seeing the humble son of the Mansfeld 
miner abashed by the presence of that assembly of kings, 
went up to him kindly, and one of them said: “ Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” 
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Another even added: “ When ye shall be brought before kings 
and governors, it shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you.” Thus he was comforted 
by the very words of his Master, uttered by the mighty of 
the world. 

Meanwhile, the guards were clearing a place for Luther, 
and he advanced in front of Charles’s throne. All eyes 
were turned upon him; the commotion began to subside, 
and was succeeded by deep silence. “Do not speak before 
you are interrogated,” said the Marshal of the Empire, and 
left him. 

After a moment of solemn stillness, the chancellor of the 
Archbishop of Tréves, John von Eck, a friend of Aleander’s, 
who must be carefully distinguished from the theologian of 
the same name, rose and said, in a loud and distinct voice, 
first in Latin and then in German :— 

“Martin Luther! His sacred and invincible Majesty has 
cited thee before his throne, in accordance with the advice 
and counsel of the States of the holy Roman Empire, in order 
to summon thee to reply to these two questions: Firstly, 
Dost thou admit that these books were written by thee ?” 

As he spoke, the Imperial orator pointed to about twenty 
works placed on a table in the middle of the hall before 
Luther. “I hardly know how they came by them,” said 
Luther, in relating the circumstance afterwards. It was 
Aleander who had gone to that trouble. “Secondly,” con- 
tinued the chancellor, “ wilt thou retract these works and 
their contents, or dost thou persist in the things thou hast 
advanced ¢” 

Luther, having no suspicion, was about to reply affirma- 
tively to the first question, when his counsel, Jerome 
Schurff, promptly interfering, called out in a loud voice, 
“Let the titles of the books be read.” The chancellor, 
going to the table, read their titles; there were among 
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them many works of devotion quite foreign to the con- 
troversy. 

After these preliminaries, Luther said, first in Latin and 
then in German, “ Most gracious Emperor, gracious princes 
and lords! His Imperial Majesty puts two questions to me. 

“As to the first, I admit the books that have just been 
named to be mine: I cannot deny them. 

“As to the second,—this being a question which concerns 
the faith and the salvation of souls, involving the Word of 
God, the greatest and most precious treasure on earth and 
in heaven,—I should act imprudently if I replied without 
reflection. I might affirm less than the matter demands, or 
more than truth requires, and so incur guilt, according to 
the declaration of Christ : ‘Whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven.’ I therefore, with all submission, beseech his Im- 
perial Majesty to grant me time, that I may answer without 
prejudicing the Word of God.” 

This reply, far from betraying any hesitation on the part 
of the Reformer, was worthy of the assembly, and of him- 
self. It was necessary to show himself calm and circum- 
spect in so grave an affair, and in that solemn moment to 
put far away everything that might savour of passion or 
levity. By taking suitable time, he would more effectually 
prove the immovable firmness of his resolution. Many men 
who have figured in history have, by a single hasty word, 
drawn great evil on themselves and on the world. Luther 
bridles his naturally impetuous character, stops himself, and 
forbids a word to escape him, at the very moment when bis 
heart is full of almost irrepressible feelings. This quietude 
and self-command, so astonishing in such a man as Luther, 
increased his strength a hundredfold, and put him in a con- 
dition afterwards to reply with such wisdom, power, and 
dignity, as defeated the expectations of his adversaries, and 
confounded their malice and their pride. 
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The young Emperor, who had not taken his eyes off 
Luther, now withdrew with his ministers into the council- 
hall, the Electors retired into another with the princes, the 
deputies of the free cities into‘a third. The Diet, on re- 
assembling, agreed to grant the demand, and thus gave pas- 
sionate men a great disappointment. One day was allowed 
Luther, on condition that he should reply by word of mouth, 
and not in writing. 

The Imperial herald then advanced, and led Luther back 
to his hotel. Threats and cheers were heard alternately on 
his way. The most unfavourable rumours were current 
among Luther's friends. “The Diet is dissatisfied,” some 
said; “the Pope’s envoys are triumphant; the Reformer 
will be sacrificed.” The excitement of the people and of 
the foreign soldiers every hour increased. Whilst the two 
parties were calmly proceeding in the Diet, in the streets 
they were coming to blows. The Spanish soldiers, proud 
and merciless, offended the townspeople by their insolence. 
One of these satellites of Charles, having found in a book- 
seller’s shop the Pope’s bull, published with a commentary by 
Hiitten, tore it in pieces, and flinging down the fragments, 
trampled them under foot. Others, having discovered 
several copies of Luther’s work on the Babylonish Captivity, 
seized and tore them. The people, enraged at these doings 
fell upon the soldiers, and obliged them to fly. Upon 
another occasion, a Spaniard, on horseback, sword in hand, 
pursued a German, who fled before him through the prin- 
cipal streets of Worms. 

Some statesmen fancied they had discovered a way to 
save Luther: “Retract your doctrinal errors,” they said ; 
“but persist in all you have said against the Pope and his 
court, and you are saved.” Aleander shuddered at this 
advice ; but Luther, immovable in his purpose, declared 
that he cared little for a political reform, if it were not based 
on faith. 
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The 18th of April having arrived, Glapio, the chancellor 
von Eck, and Aleander met at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, to settle the order of the proceedings with regard to 
Luther. That morning Luther's faith drooped ; his enemies 
multiplied before him, and his imagination was struck with 
the fearful prospect. The thought that he was about to 
refuse obedience to those whom God had invested with 
sovereign power troubled him. He felt the necessity of 
seeking strength from above ; but there were moments when 
the face of God was hidden from him. His soul was like a 
ship tossed about and creaking in a furious tempest, sinking 
into the abyss, and then mounting to the heavens. In that 
hour of bitter anguish, when he drank of Christ’s cup,—an 
hour that was a garden of Gethsemane to him,—he flung 
himself on his face upon the ground, and uttered those 
broken cries whose meaning we can only explain by the 
depth of the agony from which they rose to God :— 

“Almighty God! Eternal God! how terrible is the 
world! how it gapes to swallow me, and how little confi- 
dence I have in thee! .... How weak is the flesh, and 
how strong is Satan! If it is in what the world thinks 
powerful that I must place my hope, ] am undone!.... 
The bell is cast ; the judgment is pronounced! . . O God! 
O God!....O thou my God, aid me against all the 
wisdom of the world! Do this—thou must do it.... Thou 
only .... for it is not my work, but thine. I have no- 
thing to do in this: I have nothing to strive about with 
these great ones of the world. I, too, would fain pass 
happy, tranquil days. But the cause is thine ; it is just and 
eternal! O Lord, be thou my aid! Faithful God! un- 
changing God! Irelyonnoman. [It is in vain. Every- 
thing human is tottering and reeling; all that proceeds 
from man fades away. O God! O God!... hearest thou 
not?... My God, art thou dead?... No, thou canst 
not die; thou only hidest thyself. Thou hast chosen me 
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for this work. I know it. Act, then, O God!... Keep thee 
by my side, for the name of thy well-beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ, who is my defence, my buckler and my fortress. 
After a moment of silent struggle, he continues :— 
“Lord, where art thou? O my God, where art thou?... 
Come, come! Iam ready! ... I am ready to give up my 
life for thy truth ... patient asa lamb, for the cause is 
just, and it is thine! I will not withdraw from thee, now 


‘or in all eternity. ... And though the world should be 


filled with demons, though my body, which is the work of 
thy hands, must bite the dust, be stretched on the ground, 
cut in pieces, ... reduced to powder, ... my soul is 
thine! Yes, I have thy Word for warrant of this. My soul 


_is thine ; it will dwell for ever near thee....Amen!... 


O God, aid me! ... Amen!” 

This prayer explains Luther and the Reformation. His- 
tory here raises the veil of the sanctuary, and shows us the 
secret place where courage and strength were communicated 
to this humble and helpless man, who was the instrument 
of God in freeing the intellects and hearts of men, and 
beginning the new age. <This utterance of a soul, offering 
itself up to the cause of truth, is to be found, bearing the 
number XVI., in the collection of papers relative to the 
appearance of Luther in Worms, amongst the safe-conducts 
and other documents of the kind, Some of his friends, no 
doubt, heard it and preserved it.‘ In our judgment, it is 
one of the most beautiful documents of history. 

After his prayer Luther found that peace, without which 
nothing great can be done. He read the Word of God, he 
ran over his works, and endeavoured to cast his reply into 
the proper form. The reflection that he was about to 
render testimony to Jesus Christ and to his Word, in pre- 
sence of the Emperor and the Empire, filled his heart with 
joy. It was nearly time for his appearance. He went up 
to the Bible that lay open on his table, laid his left hand on 
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it, and holding up his right hand before God, he swore that 
he would be true to the Gospel, and freely confess his faith, 
though he should seal that confession with his blood. After 
that, he felt still more peace. 

At four o’clock the herald presented himself and conducted 

him to the Diet ; the Diet being engaged, Luther was obliged 
to wait for two hours in the courtyard amidst an immense 
crowd that waved around him like a troubled sea. Night 
coming on, torches. were lighted in the assembly hall, and 
the dim gleams falling through the antique casements upon 
the court, gave a solemnity to the whole scene. At last the 
Doctor was admitted, placed again opposite Charles V., and 
interrogated by the chancellor, first in Latin and then in 
German, whether he wished to defend his books in their 
entirety, or whether he would retract any part of them ? 

“Then Doctor Martin Luther,” say the Proceedings of 
Worms, “ replied in the most submissive and humble manner. 
He did not vociferate, or speak with violence, but in a 
gentlemanly, persuasive manner, with becoming respect- 
fulness, and yet with much Christian joy and firmness.” 
The substance of this speech was a defence of the doctrines 
his works contained, and a challenge to the Emperor, the 
princes, and all others, to prove to him, from the writings 
of the Prophets and Apostles, that he was in error; in which 
case he said he would be the first to seize his own writings, 
and throw them into the flames. 

Having pronounced this address in German, modestly, but 
with much warmth and decision, he was commanded to 
repeat it in Latin, for the Emperor was not fond of the 
German language. The imposing assembly that surrounded 
the Reformer, the noise, and the excitement of his feel- 
ings, had fatigued him. “I was all in a perspiration,” he 
said, “heated by the tumult, and standing in the midst 
of princes.” Frederick von Thun, privy councillor to the 
Elector of Saxony, who by his master’s orders had taken his 
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place beside the Reformer, to see that no surprise or violence 
was practised upon him, observing the poor monk’s con- 
dition, said to him: “If you cannot repeat your speech, that 
will do, Doctor.” But Luther, having paused a moment to 
take breath, began again, and delivered his speech in Latin, 
with the same force as before. “The Elector Frederick,” the 
Reformer tells us, “ was extremely pleased.” When he had 
ceased to speak, the chancellor of Tréves indignantly said 
to him: “ You have not answered the question put to 
you. You are not here to revise the decisions of Councils. 
Will you or will you not retract?” Luther instantly, 
and without hesitation, replied in a few words, thus con- 
cluding: “I cannot and I will not retract anything ; for it is 
not safe for the Christian to speak aguinst his conscience.” 
Then, looking round on the assembly that held his life 
in its hands: “ Here I am,” he said, “I CAN DO NO OTHER- 
WISE; GoD HELP ME! AMEN.” 

The assembly was astonished, and many of the princes 
could hardly conceal their admiration. The Emperor, 
returning to his first impression, exclaimed, “ This monk 
speaks with an intrepid heart, and a dauntless courage!” 
The Spaniards and Italians alone were thrown into con- 
fusion, and began to deride the greatness of soul which they 
could not comprehend. “If thon dost not retract,” resumed 
the chancellor, “the Emperor and the Estates of the 
Empire will see what is to be done with an obstinate 
heretic.” At these words, Luther’s friends trembled, but 
the monk repeated: “God help me! for I cannot retract 
anything.” 

Luther now withdrew, and the princes deliberated. 
Every one felt that this was a critical moment for Christi- 
anity ; the yes or no of that monk was to decide, perhaps 
for ages, the repose of the Church and of the world. 
Means had been taken to terrify him, and the only result 
was to place him on a platform for a whole nation to see and 
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hear him. The partisans of Rome could not make up their 
minds to bear their humiliation. Luther was recalled, 
reminded that if he would retract such of his books as con- 
tained errors, the Emperor would not suffer the others to be 
burnt, and once more asked if he would retract a part of 
what he had maintained. Luther calmly answered: “I 
have no other reply to give than that which I have already 
given.” 

He was understood. The force of his utterance, his 
courageous countenance, his bright clear eye, and the unmis- 
takable determination that might be read in the rude 
features of his German face, had produced the deepest im- 
pression on the illustrious assembly. There was no more to 
be hoped. The Spaniards, the Belgians, the Romans them- 
selves, were mute. The monk had triumphed over the 
great ones of the earth, He had said “ No!” tothe Church, 
and to the Empire. 

Charles rose, and the whole assembly with him, the chan- 
cellor saying in a loud voice: “The Diet will meet again 
to-morrow, to hear the Emperor’s judgment.” 

Night had fallen, and every one had to find his dwelling 
in the dark. Two Imperial officers accompanied Luther as 
an escort. Some persons imagined that his fate was sealed, 
and that he was being led to prison, not to appear again 
till he should mount the scaffold) An immense tumult 
ensued. Several gentlemen cried out as he passed. ‘Is it 
to prison they are taking him?” 

“ No,” replied Luther, “ they are accompanying me to my 
hotel,” and at these words the excitement subsided. Some 
Spaniards, however, of the Emperor’s household, followed the 
Reformer through the streets, with hootings and abuse, 
while others imitated the howlings of the wild beast when 
he has lost his prey. But Luther took no notice, 

A profound impression had been made on the chiefs of the 
Empire. Luther had remarked this, and it increased his 
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courage. Many princes and lords were won over toa cause 
maintained with such evident conviction ; in some cases, it 
is true, the impression was but transitory ; but others, on 
the contrary, who then concealed themselves, came out 
afterwards with noble courage. The Elector Frederick 
determined thenceforward to give Luther a bolder protec- 
tion. 

Luther had returned to his hotel, and was resting his 
wearied frame, Spalatin and others surrounding him, and all 
together praising God. While they were talking, a servant 
entered, carrying a silver tankard full of Eimbek beer. 

“ My master,” he said, presenting it to Luther, “ begs you 
will refresh yourself with this beer.” 

“ Who is the prince, ” said the Wittemberg Doctor, “that 
condescends to think of me so kindly ?” 

It was old Duke Eric of Brunswick,—* His Highness,” 
said the valet, “has been pleased himself to taste this 
before sending it to you.” 

Luther then poured out some of the Duke’s beer, and 
having taken a draught, he said: “ As Duke Eric has this 
day remembered me, so may our Lord Christ remember him 
in his last fight!” 

Aleander saw the effect that Luther had produced, and 
that it was necessary at once to decide the young Emperor 
upon vigorous measures. Charles had reasons for conciliating 
the Pope, as war was impending with his rival Francis, and 
hence, on the day after Luther’s appearance, the following 
Imperial message, written in French with the Emperor’s own 
hand, was read to the Diet :—“ Sprung from the Christian 
Emperors of Germany, from the Catholic Kings of Spain, 
from the Archdukes of Austria, and from the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, who all rendered themselves illustrious as defenders 
of the Roman faith, I am firmly resolved to follow the 
example of my ancestors. A single monk, misled by his 
own folly, stands up against the faith of Christendom, I 
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will sacrifice my kingdom, my power, my friends, my 
treasures, my body, my blood, my mind, and my life, to 
stop this impiety! I shall dismiss the Augustinian Luther, 
forbidding him to cause the least tumult amongst the people ; 
then I shall proceed against him and his adherents, as against 
manifest heretics, by excommunication, by outlawry, and 
by all means suitable for their destruction. I require the 
members of the states to conduct themselves as faithful 
Christians.” 

This address did not please everyone. Charles, young and 
passionate, had not observed the usual forms ; he ought first 
to have asked the judgment of the Diet. Two extreme 
opinions immediately arose. The Pope’s creatures, and the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and several ecclesiastical princes, 
demanded that the safe-conduct granted to Luther should 
not be respected. “The Rhine,” they said, “ought to receive 
his ashes, as it did, a century ago, those of John Hiiss.” 
Such a horrible proposal filled the Elector, and all Luther’s 
friends, with terror ; but the Diet rejected it. Conciliatory 
propositions were next started. Pallavicini speaks of four 
hundred nobles being ready to preserve the integrity of the 
safe-conduct with their swords, The Archbishop-Elector of 
Maintz, the young and sumptuous Albert, having taken some 
of those turns to Christian sentiment which we sometimes 
notice in his life, and no doubt influenced by the represen- 
tations of Capito, who had frequently been with Zwingle 
during his stay in Basle, consented to go to the Emperor, 
and ask his sanction to one more last effort ; but Charles 
positively refused. On Monday, the 22nd of April, the 
princes went in a body to renew the solicitations made by 
Albert, and Charles at length granted three days, that Luthe1 
might reflect, with permission that, during that time, every 
one should be at liberty to exhort him in private. 

This was all they asked. They thought that although 
Luther had taken such lofty ground, under the solemn cir- 
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cumstances of his appearance before the Diet, he might yield 
in a friendly conference, and thus be saved from the abyss 
into which he was falling. A crowd of princes, counts, 
barons, knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, laymen, and men of 
the popular class, surrounded the hotel where the Reformer 
lodged ; they passed in and out, and could not satisfy their 
eyes with looking at him. One day a young prince, aged 
seventeen, entered the court-yard of the hotel. It was 
Philip, who had reigned over Hesse for two years. Struck 
by Luther’s speeches, and wishing to see him, this warlike 
and impetuous youth leaped from his horse, ran up to the 
Reformer’s room, without any ceremony, and called out to 
him :—*“ Well, my dear Doctor, how are matters now?” 
“My good lord,” said Luther, “I hope that all will go well.” 
“T am told,” said the Landgrave laughing, “you teach, Doctor, 
that if a woman has a husband who is thought to be too 
old, she may leave him and take another.” Young Philip 
had heard this story from the people about the court. 
“No, your Highness,” replied Luther, seriously, “pray do 
not speak so ;” thereupon the prince bluntly stretched out his 
hand to Luther, gave him a cordial grasp, and said, “ Dear 
Doctor, if you are right, may God help you!” . . . He 
then quitted the room, mounted, and rode away. This was 
the first interview between those two men who were by-and- 
by to stand at the head of the Reformation, the one with the 
sword of the Word, the other with that of kings. 

On the evening of Monday, the 22nd of April, as Luther 
was sitting down to table, a messenger from the Arch- 
bishop of Tréves, who had undertaken the part of mediator, 
came to tell him that the prelate wished to see him on the 
following Wednesday, at six o’clock in the morning. The 
Archbishop subsequently obtained two more days’ grace of 
the Emperor, and thus time was allowed for several attempts 
with the Reformer. First, he was urged, in the presence of 
aeveral princes, nobles, bishops, deputies of cities, juris- 
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consults, and theologians, to refer his books to the judgment 
of the Emperor. To this he replied, that he was quite 
willing to lay them before the Emperor, the princes, or even 
the most insignificant Christians in the world, if they would 
take the Word of God as the standard. Then the Arch- 
bishop beset him with more private solicitations. Cochleus 
next offered to dispute with him publicly, if he would forego 
his safe-conduct. One of the guests at Luther’s table, in the 
hotelof the Knights of Rhodes, where this challenge was made, 
boiling over with indignation at what he looked upon as a 
treacherous trick, seized the frightened priest, and flung him 
out of the room, and blood would have flowed, if the other 
guests had not interposed between the furious knight and 
the trembling offender. Cochleeus withdrew in confusion. He 
denies that it was a preconcerted scheme, and we willingly 
credit his statement. No doubt it was in the heat of debate 
that the suggestion escaped him. 

In the evening the Archbishop of Tréves gathered around 
his board those who had been present at the conference of 
the morning, thinking thus to unbend their minds, and to 
promote mutual conciliation. Luther, so dauntless and im- 
movable before umpires or judges, in familiar intercourse 
manifested a cheerfulness and good-nature, which led some 
people to think they might expect to obtain anything from 
him, The Archbishop’s chancellor, who had shown so much 
sternness in his official character, lent himself to this attempt, 
and, towards the end of the repast, he drank Luther’s health. 
The latter was about to return the honour ; the wine was 
poured out, and he was in the act of making the customary 
sign of the cross over his glass, when it suddenly broke in 
his hands, and the wine was spilt on the table. The guests 
were struck with consternation. “ There must be poison in 
it!” some of Luther’s friends cried aloud ; but the Doctor, 
not the least disconcerted, said with a smile, “ Dear sirs, 
either this wine was not intended for me, or it would have 
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done me hurt.” He then calmly added, “no doubt the glass 
flew because, in being washed, it was too soon plunged into 
cold water.” We cannot presume that the Roman Catholics 
could have thought of poisoning Luther, especially at the 
table of the Archbishop, Be this as it may, the entertain- 
ment produced no effect one way or the other, on the mutual 
feelings of the guests, 

The Chancellor Wehe, and Dr. Peutinger of Augsburg, 
were the next to wait upon Luther on Thursday morning, 
April 25th, and in reply to their entreaties that there might 
not be a division in the Church, he said: “This is my 
answer, in two words. I consent to renounce the safe-con- 
duct. I put my person and my life into the Emperor’s 
hands, but the Word of God,—never!” Von Thun, the 
councillor whom the Elector of Saxony had sent to be pre- 
sent at this interview, deeply affected, rose and said to the 
envoys: “Will not this satisfy you? Has he not made 
sacrifice enough ?” and he then left the room, declaring he 
would hear no more. But Wehe and Peutinger, hoping to 
make a better bargain, seated themselves beside the Doctor, 
and repeatedly pressed him to refer his cause entirely to the 
Diet, till Luther, weary of their importunities, rose up and 
dismissed them, saying that he would allow no man to place 
himself above the Word of God. 

In the afternoon they returned with a new proposal. 
This time it was what Luther had himself once appealed 
for, namely, a general Council. “I consent to it,” he said, 
“but on this condition (and to name it was to refuse the 
proposal), that the Council shall only judge according to 
Holy Scripture.” Peutinger and Wehe, however, not think- 
ing that a Council could judge otherwise, ran off to the 
Archbishop, brimming with joy. “Dr. Martin,” they said, 
“submits his books to a Council.” The Archbishop was 
about to convey this happy intelligence to the Emperor, 
when a doubt crossed his mind, and he sent for Luther, 
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“Dear Doctor,” said the Archbishop, with extreme suavity 
and kindness of manner, “my Doctors assure me that you 
consent to submit your cause, without reserve, to a Council.” 
“ My lord,” replied Luther, “ I can endure anything, but cane 
not abandon the Holy Scriptures.” The Archbishop sighed, 
and remarked that it was well he had sent for Luther, for he 
knew not what would have come to pass if he had forwarded 
that message to the Emperor. 

“But,” said the venerable prelate, “point out a remedy 
yourself.” 

Luther (after a moment’s silence).—“ My Lord, I know no 
other than that of Gamaliel: If this design is a work of men, 
it will come to nought ; but if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it: and beware, lest haply ye be found to fight even 
against God. Let the Emperor, the Electors, the princes, and 
the Estates of the Empire, return this answer to the Pope!” 

The Archbishop—* At least, retract some articles.” 

Luther.—“ Provided they are not those which the Council 
of Constance has condemned.” 

The Archbishop.— Alas! I very much fear they are the 
very ones you will be required to recall.” 

Luther.—“ Then I would sooner sacrifice body and life, 
sooner suffer my limbs to be hacked off, than abandon the 
clear and genuine Word of God.” 

The Archbishop, at last, fully understood Luther. “ Retire,” 
he said to him with the same mildness as before. 

“‘ My lord,” rejoined Luther, “be pleased to obtain from 
his Majesty, as soon as possible, the safe-conduct necessary 
for my return.” “T will see to it,” said the good Archbishop, 
and they parted. 

Friday, April 26, the friends of the Reformer, and several 
noblemen, met at Luther's. They wished once more, and 
perhaps for ever, to bid adieu to that intrepid monk, Luther 
gave them a simple repast. The time was come for him to 
take leave of his friends, and to fly from them, beneath a 
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sky hung with heavy storms. He wished to pass that 
solemn moment in the Divine presence, and, raising his soul 
to God, he pronounced a blessing on those around him. 
Ten o’clock struck, and he quitted the hotel with the 
friends who had accompanied him to Worms. Twenty 
mounted gentlemen surrounded his car, and a great crowd 
of people attended him out of the city walls. The Imperial 
herald, Sturm, rejoined him, some time after, at Oppenheim, 
and the next day they reached Frankfort. 

Among the letters which Luther now seized the first few 
moments of leisure to write, was a familiar one to his friend 
Lucas Cranach, the celebrated painter, in which he gives 
a humorous account of what transpired at Worms. “I 
thought,” he says, “that his Majesty was going to assemble 
fifty Doctors to give the monk a thorough refutation. But 
no, nothing of the kind. ‘Are these books yours?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Will you retract them?’ ‘No.’ ‘Well then, begone!’ 
This is the whole story.” He also found time to address the 
Emperor and the Estates of the Empire, clearly setting forth 
the obedience due to kings, and that which must be given 
to God, and defining the limits where the one must yield to 
the other. Luther’s way of putting the case recalls the 
saying of the greatest autocrat of modern times: “ My 
dominion ends where that of conscience begins.” 

The herald Sturm, now gained over to the Gospel cause, 
having been sent back to Worms, Luther proceeded on his 
journey through Grunberg, and thence to Hirschfield, where 
he was received in the warmest manner by the prince- 
abbot, at the head of a body of horsemen, and where next 
day he preached at the early morning service. That evening 
he arrived in Isenach, the scene of his childhood. His old 
friends all flocked about him, and entreated him to preach. 
The next day they escorted him to the church, when the 
vicar appeared, accompanied by a notary and a witness. He 
came forward, trembling all over with fear, dreading the loss 
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of his place, and equally frightened at the idea of opposing 
the powerful man who stood before him. “I protest,” he 
at last stammered out, “against the liberty you are going to 
take.” Luther ascended the pulpit, and presently the same 
voice that, twenty-three years before, sang for bread in the 
streets of that city, made the arches of the ancient church 
ring with the sounds which were beginning to shake the 
world. After the sermon the vicar crept towards Luther, 
in confusion. The notary had drawn up the protest, the 
witnesses had signed it, and every formality had been duly 
attended to for the preservation of the vicar’s place, “ Par- 
don me,” he said humbly to the Doctor, “I did it for fear of 
the tyrants that oppress the Church.” 

Meanwhile, at Worms, Luther’s best friends having left 
the city, the field was clear, and Aleander was victorious, 
The remains of the Diet were collected in Charles’s closet, 
and an edict against Luther was read to them, which they 
passed. The next day, being a great festival, the Emperor 
attended the church, surrounded by the lords of his court. 
The religious ceremonies being over, and a multitude of people 
thronging the sanctuary, Aleander, dressed in all the insignia 
of his dignity, approached Charles, holding in his hand two 
copies of the edict against Luther, the one in Latin, the 
other in German, and humbly bending before his Imperial 
Majesty, besought him to attach to it his signature, and 
the seal of the Empire. It was at the moment when the 
sacrifice had just been offered up, when incense filled the 
temple, and the sound of sacred hymns had not yet died 
away under its arches, in the very presence, as it were, of 
the Deity, that the destruction of Rome’s enemy was to be 
signed. The Emperor, assuming a most gracious air, took 
the pen and signed. Aleander left the church in triumph, 
instantly sent the decree to press, and despatched it all over 
Christendom. 

This edict, which was antedated, to give it the appearance 
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of having been passed in the full assembly of the Diet, and 
being addressed “ To all Electors, princes, prelates, and others 
whom it may concern,” contained the following passage :— 

“We have dismissed from before our face this Luther, 
whom all pious and sensible men regard as a fool, or one 
possessed by the devil ; and it is our intention that, after 
the expiration of his safe-conduct, instant and efficacious 
measures be taken to check his raging fury. 

“Therefore, under pain of the punishment due to crimes 
of high-treason, we forbid you to harbour the said Luther 
from the time the fatal term shall have expired,—to secrete 
him, give him food or drink, or, by word or deed, publicly or 
privately, to lend him any manner of aid. We enjoin you, 
moreover, to seize him, or cause him to be seized, wherever 
you shall find him, and to bring him before us without delay, 
or to keep him in all safety, till you shall have learned from 
us how you are to act with regard to him, and have received 
the reward due for your pains in so holy a work. As for 
his adherents, you shall seize them, put them down, and 
confiscate their goods.” 

Such is a portion of the instrument signed in the cathedral 
of Worms. It was more than a Roman bull, which, though 
published in Italy, might fail to be executed in Germany. 
The Emperor himself had spoken, and the Diet had ratified 
this decree. All the partisans of Rome set up a shout of 
triumph. “It is the end of the tragedy!” they cried. 
“For my part,” said Alphonso Valdez, a Spaniard of the 
court of Charles, “I am persuaded it is not the end, but the 
beginning.” 

~The man against whom the mighty ones of the earth were 
thus forging their thunders had issued from the church of 
Isenach, and was preparing to part from some of his dearest 
friends. He did not intend to take the road through Gotha 
and Erfurth, but thought of going round by the village of 
Mora, his father’s native place, to see his grandmother, who 
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died four months after, and to visit his uncle, Henry Luther 
and other relations. Schurff, Jonas, and Suaven set off for 
Wittemberg ; Luther stepped into the car with Amsdorff, who 
continued with him, and entered the forests of Thuringen. 

He arrrived the same evening at the village of his fathers. 
The poor old peasant woman pressed her grandson in her 
arms,—the grandson who had just confronted the Emperor 
Charles and Pope Leo. Luther passed the next day with 
his family, enjoying a happy tranquillity after the tumult 
of Worms. On the following day he resumed his journey, 
accompanied by Amsdorff and his brother James. It was 
in those lonely regions that the Reformer’s fate was about to 
be decided. 

They were skirting the woods of Thuringen, and following 
the road to Waltershausen, when, as their car entered a 
hollow near the ruined church of Glisbach, at some distance 
from the Castle of Altenstein, a sudden noise was heard, and 
five horsemen, masked and armed from head to foot, instantly 
rushed upon the travellers. James, the moment he per- 
ceived the assailants, jumped from the car and fled, without 
saying a word. The driver attempted to defend himself, but 
one of the unknown commanding him, with a voice like a 
blast, to stop, flung himself upon hin, and threw him down ; 
a second masked man seized Amsdorff and kept him apart. 
Meanwhile the other three horsemen laid hold of Luther 
preserving the strictest silence. They dragged him by force 
from the car, flung a cloak over his shoulders, and placed 
him on a led horse. Thereupon the other two let go 
Amsdorff and the driver, and all five sprang into their 
saddles. The hat of one of them fell off, but they did not 
stop to pick it up, and in an instant they had disappeared 
with their prisoner, in the dark forest. They first took the 
road to Broderode, but soon doubled back by another route, 
and tracked the wood backwards and forwards in all direc- 
tions, to confuse any one who might pursue them. 
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Luther, little accustomed to riding, was soon exhausted. 
He was permitted to alight for a few moments, during 
which he rested under an ash, and drank some water from a 
spring, which is still called Luther's Spring. His brother 
James, continuing his flight, reached Waltershausen the 
same evening. The driver, as soon as he and Amsdorff 
were released, put his horses to a gallop, and drove off, with 
Luther's friend, to Wittemberg. The seizure of the Doctor 
was soon known at Waltershausen and Wittemberg, and 
the towns, villages and hamlets between them, and while 
there were a few who rejoiced, the majority were filled with 
amazement and indignation. Presently one cry of sorrow 
was heard through all Germany: “ Luther has fallen into 
the hands of his enemies !” 

After the violent conflict that had been forced upon 
Luther, it was the will of God to conduct him to a place of 
peace and rest—the calm, but humiliating retreat of a 
prison. The man was to disappear, that God might remain 
alone, moving by his Spirit over the abyss that had swallowed 
the darkness of the middle ages, and saying: Let there be 
light ! 

Night having fallen, and there being no chance of any 
one following their track, Luther’s captors struck into a 
new route. It was nearly eleven o’clock when they reached 
the foot of a mountain, which their horses slowly ascended ; 
on the summit was an old fortress, surrounded on all sides, 
except the approach by the black forests that cover the 
mountains of Thuringen. 

Into that solitary castle, called the Wartburg, formerly 
the retreat of the ancient landgraves, Luther was conducted. 
Bolts were drawn, iron bars fell, the gates were thrown open 
for the Reformer to pass, and then closed upon him. He 
dismounted in the court-yard. One of the horsemen, 
Burkard von Hund, lord of Altenstein, withdrew ; another, 
John von Berlepsch, provost of the Wartburg, led the Doctor 
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to the chamber that was to be his prison, and in which lay 
a knight’s uniform and a sword. The three other cavaliers, 
who were under the provost’s orders, took off Luther’s eccle- 
siastical habit, and clothed him in the costume of the knight, 
telling him that he was to let his hair and beard grow, so 
that no one even in the castle might find out who he was ; the 
people of the castle were only to know the prisoner by the 
name of Knight George. Luther could scarcely recognize 
himself in his unwonted garb. At last they left him to 
solitude, and his mind roamed by turns over the wonderful 
things which had just come to pass in Worms, the uncertain 
future that awaited him, and his strange abode. Through 
the narrow windows of his dungeon, he could see that he 
was encompassed by dark, lonely, and immense forests. 
There it was, says his friend and biographer Mathesius, that 
the Doctor dwelt, like St. Paul in the prison at Rome. 

The business of Luther’s seizure was shrouded in so 
much mystery, that Frederick himself was for a long while 
ignorant of the place of his concealment. The friends of 
the Reformation kept up a long-continued mourning. The 
spring passed away, a summer, an autumn, and a winter 
followed, the sun completed his annual course, and still the 
walls of the Wartburg enclosed their captive. 

Let us leave Luther in Germany on the heights of the 
Wartburg, and see what God was then doing in other coun- 
tries of Christendom. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE TOCKENBURG AND ZWINGLE’S YOUTH. 
1484-1505. 


At the moment when the Edict of Worms appeared, a 
continuous and increasing agitation was beginning to trouble 
the quiet valleys of Switzerland. The sounds heard from 
the plains of Upper and Lower Saxony were answered from 
the heart of the Helvetian mountains, by the earnest voices 
of her priests, herdsmen, and citizens of her warlike towns. 
The partisans of Rome, seized with terror, cried out that 
a vast and frightful conspiracy was everywhere forming 
within the Church against herself. The friends of the 
Gospel, filled with joy, said that, as in the spring, the breath 
of life is felt from the sea-shore to the summits of the 
mountains, so the Spirit of God was now melting the ice 
of a long winter throughout Christendom, and covering 
every spot, from the deepest valleys to the barest crags, 
with verdure and flowers. The light of truth was not com- 
municated from Germany to Switzerland, from Switzerland 
to France, and from France to England. All these coun- 
tries received it from God ; just as it is not one part of the 
earth that transmits light to another, but the same brilliant 
globe transmits it immediately to the whole world. A 
single and identical doctrine suddenly arose, in the sixteenth 
century, in the homes and in the temples of the most remote 
and diversified peoples ; for the same Spirit everywhere 
wrought the same faith. 

But if the several reforms derived a vast unity from the 
same Spirit whence they all emanated, they also acquired 
certain peculiar features from the various peoples among 
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whom they were effected. In Germany, Luther rears 
his towering height. From amongst the Saxon popula- 
tions, he appears to be the only one to attack the Roman 
colossus.) Wherever there is a battle, we see from afar this 
one giant form contending with the foe. He is, as it were, 
the monarch of the revolution we behold in progress. In 
Switzerland, the struggle takes place in several cantons 
at once; there is a confederation of reformers; we are 
astonished at their number. One head, indeed, rises above 
the rest, but no one commands: it is a republican system, 
in which all the members appear with their own individual 
physiognomies and distinct influences. Here is Wittembach ; 
here is Zwingle, Capito, Haller, and Cicolampadius ; there 
are Oswald, Myconius, Leo Juda, Farel, and Calvin. The 
scenes are in Glaris, Basle, Zurich, Berne, Neufchatel, Geneva, 
Lucerne, Schaffhausen, Appenzel, St. Gall, and in the Gri- 
sons. In the German Reformation there is but one scene, 
uniform and level, like the country ; but in Switzerland 
the Reformation is divided, like Switzerland herself by her 
thousand mountains. Every valley has,—so to speak,—its 
awaking, and every Alpine height its glow. 

Towards the middle of the eleventh century, two hermits 
passed from St. Gall towards the mountains which lie south 
of that ancient monastery, and reached a desert valley about 
ten leagues long. To the north, the lofty heights of the 
Santis, the Sommerigkopf, and the Old Man, separate this 
valley from the canton of Appenzel; to the south, the 
Kuhfirsten, with his seven beads, rises between it and the 
Wallensee, Sargans, and the Grisons ; on the eastern side, 
the valley lies open to the rising sun and looks upon the 
magnificent prospect of the Tyrolese mountains. The two 
hermits built two cells, near the source of a small river,—the 
Thur. The valley gradually became peopled, and in the 
most elevated part, situated 2,010 feet above Lake Zurich, 
there grew up, round a church, a village named Widhaus, 
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or the Savage House, to which two hamlets are now attached, 
Lisighaus, or Elizabeth’s house, and Schénenboden. The 
fruits of the earth are never seen now on these heights. A 
green carpet, of Alpine freshness, covers the whole valley, 
and rises up the sides of the mountains, above which 
enormous masses of rock tower to the sky in savage 
grandeur. 

A quarter of a league from the church, near Lisighaus, 
beside a path leading to the pasturages beyond the river, a 
lonely house is still to be seen. ‘Tradition relates that the 
wood employed in its construction was cut down on the 
spot. Everything indicates that it was built at a very 
remote period. The walls are thin, the windows are in 
little round panes, the roof is formed of poles, heaped with 
stones, to prevent them from being carried off by the wind. 
A limpid spring gushes up in front of the house. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, this was the 
abode of a man named Zwingle, amtmann or judge of the 
district. The family of Zwingle, or Zwingli, was ancient, 
and in great esteem amongst the inhabitants of those moun- 
tains. On the first day of the year 1484, seven weeks after 
the birth of Luther, Ulrich, the third son of the amtmann of 
Wildhaus, was born in the lonely chalet; and this Alpine 
family was afterwards increased by five more sons and a 
daughter. No one in the country was more venerated than 
the amtmann, Zwingle: his character, his office, and his 
numerous progeny, made him the patriarch of those moun- 
tains. He was a shepherd, as well as his sons.) When the 
first May days had gladdened the mountains, the father and 
his sons set off with their cattle for the pasturages, rising 
gradually from station to station, till, towards the end of 
July, they reached the highest summits of the Alps. They 
then began gradually to descend towards the low-lands, and, 
in autumn, the whole people of Wildhaus returned to their 
hurdle cabins, Sometimes, during summer, the young 
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people, who were left behind in the dwellings, eager to 
breathe the air of the mountains, set off in troops for the 
chalets, blending their voices with their rustic instruments, 
for they were all musicians. On their reaching the Alps, 
the herdsmen saluted them from a distance with horn and 
song, and then presented them a repast of dairy fare. After 
this the merry band, with many wanderings, returned to 
the valley, marching to the sound of their native melodies. 
Ulrich, in his youth, no doubt, often joined in these plea- 
sures. He grew up at the foot of those rocks that seem 
eternal, and whose peaks point to heaven. 

There were long winter evenings in the cabins of Wild- 
haus, and in such seasons young Ulrich, seated by his 
father’s hearth, listened to the conversations of the amtmann 
and the elders of the commune. He heard them say how 
the inhabitants of the valley had formerly groaned under a 
most cruel yoke, and he thrilled with the joy of the old men, 
at the thought of the independence the Tockenburg had 
acquired, and which had been guaranteed by its alliance 
with the Swiss. Love of country was kindled in his heart ; 
Switzerland became dear to him ; and if anyone uttered a 
word in his presence disparaging to the confederates, the boy 
immediately rose and warmly defended them. Frequently, 
too, he was seen quietly seated, through the long evenings, 
at the feet of his pious grandmother, listening, with fixed 
eyes, to her Bible stories, and eagerly drinking them into his 
heart. 

Having been first placed under the instruction of a school- 
master in Wesen, at ten years of age young Ulrich gave 
token of a superior mind, and his father, with the con- 
currence of his uncle, who had watched over him at Wesen, 
resolved to send him to Basle. The lustre of the famous 
Council of Basle, the university which Pius II. had founded 
in 1460, in that city, the printing establishments which were 
there resuscitating the masterpieces of antiquity, and diffusing 
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through the world the first-fruits of the revival of letters, 
the distinguished men who resided in it,—Wessel, Wittem- 
bach, and, above all, the prince of the learned, the sun of the 
schools, Erasmus,—rendered Basle, at the period of the 
Reformation, one of the great centres of light in the West. 

Ulrich entered the school of St. Theodore, where he found 
amongst the teachers a man of affectionate heart and rare 
gentleness, named Gregory Binzlii Young Zwingle made 
rapid progress. The learned disputations, then the fashion 
among the university Doctors, had passed down to the school- 
boys. Ulrich took part in them, exercised his growing 
powers in trials of intellectual strength with the boys of 
other institutions, and was always victor. These battles 
were the preludes of graver contests, in which he was to 
overthrow the Papacy in Switzerland. His successes, how- 
ever, filled his elder rivals with jealousy, and he had soon 
outgrown the school of Basle, as he did that of Wesen. 

Lupulus, a celebrated scholar, had just opened, at Berne, 
the first learned school founded in Switzerland. The 
amtmann and his brother, then Dean of Wesen, resolved 
to send the young boy thither, and in 1497 Zwingle left the 
gay plains of Basle, and as he entered Berne, caught the 
sight of the lofty Alps, amongst which he had passed his 
childhood, with their snowy summits glistening in the sun. 
Lupulus, who was a distinguished poet, introduced his pupil 
into the shrine of classic literature,—then an unknown and 
sequestered retreat, whose threshold was never passed except 
by a few initiated men. The young neophyte revelled in 
these perfumes of antiquity ; his mind unfolded, and grew 
into form. He became a poet. 

The Dominican monks, who were then quarrelling with 
the Franciscans about the doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception, and anxious in every way to humble their rivals, 
noticed Zwingle’s fine voice; they heard of his precocious 
intellect ; and, thinking he might give éclat to their order, 
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they strove to attach him to themselves, and urged him to 
reside in their convent, till the time should come for him to 
enter on his noviciate. Zwingle’s whole future was in peril. 
The amtmann of Wildhaus, having been apprized of the 
blandishments by which the Dominicans were seeking to 
allure him, trembled for the innocence of his son, and ordered 
him instantly to quit Berne. Zwingle thus escaped from 
those monastic bonds which Luther voluntarily embraced. 
What happened at a later period, serves to show us the 
magnitude of the danger that hung over Zwingle. 

In the year 1507, the city of Berne was in great com- 
motion. A youth of Zurzach, named John Jetzer, having 
presented himself at that same Dominican monastery, had 
been refused admittance. The poor lad, greatly distressed 
at this, had made a second attempt, and holding out fifty- 
three florins and some pieces of silk, said “This is all I 
possess ; take it, and receive me into your order.” He was 
admitted amongst the lay brethren ; but the very first night 
of his abode in the convent, he was terrified by a strange 
noise in his cell, and he fled to the convent of the Car 
thusians, whence he was sent back to the Dominicans. 

The following night he was awoke by loud and deep sighs, 
and opening his eyes, he saw a great white figure, standing 
by his bedside. “Iam a soul escaped from purgatory,” it said, 
in a sepulchral voice. The poor youth, trembling in every 
limb, replied, “ May God deliver thee : I can do nothing !” 
Upon this, the spirit advanced, and seizing him by the throat, 
indignantly reproached him for his refusal of help. Jetzer, 
in the last degree of terror, cried out, “ What can I do, then, 
to save thee?” “ Whip thyself for eight days till the blood 
comes, and remain prostrate on the ground in the chapel ot 
St. John!” So saying, the spirit vanished. The lay brother 
reported this strange apparition to his confessor, the 
preacher of the convent, and, by his advice, submitted to 
the required discipline. It was soon noised about in the 
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town that a soul had applied to the Dominicans for deliver- 
ance from purgatory. The Franciscans were abandoned, and 
every one ran to the church, where the holy man was seen 
prostrated on the ground. The soul from purgatory had 
announced that it would re-appear in eight days. It kept 
its engagement on the night fixed, accompanied by two 
spirits that tormented it, and made it utter the most horrible 
groans. “Scotus,” it said,—“Scotus, the inventor of the 
Franciscan doctrine of the Virgin’s immaculate conception, 
is amongst those who are suffering such agonies with me.” 
Upon this news being rapidly spread through Berne, the 
partisans of the Franciscans were still more dismayed. Now 
the soul, on taking its leave this time, had announced the 
visit of the Virgin herself; and on the day named, the 
amazed brother beheld Mary in his cell. He could scarcely 
believe his eyes ; but she approached him kindly, gave him 
three tears of Jesus, three drops of His blood, a crucifix, and 
a letter addressed to Pope Julius II., “ who,” she said, “ was 
the man chosen of God to abolish the festival of her pre- 
tended immaculate conception.” Then, drawing still closer 
to the bed on which the brother lay, she told him, in solemn 
accents, that a great grace was about to be conferred on him, 
and thereupon thrust a nail into his hand. The friar raised 
a horrible yell ; but Mary wrapped up his hand in a piece of 
linen, which, she said, her son had worn during the flight 
into Egypt. This wound wasnot enough. In order that the 
glory of the Dominicans should equal that of the Franciscans, 
it was necessary that Jetzer should have the five wounds of 
Christ and of St. Francis in his hands, feet, and side. The 
four others were inflicted upon him; then, after taking a 
draught, he was placed in a hall hung with pictures repre- 
senting the passion of the Lord. Here he passed long days 
fasting, and his imagination was soon wrought up to a high 
pitch. Upon this, the monks began, at certain times, to 
open the doors of the room to the people, who flocked in 
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crowds devoutly to fix their wondering eyes upon the 
brother with five wounds, as he stretched out his arms, 
drooped his head, and imitated, by his attitudes and gestures, 

_the crucifixion of the Saviour. Sometimes he foamed at the 
mouth in his mad excitement, and seemed to be dying. “ He 
is enduring the cross of Christ,” they murmured around him. 
The multitude, eager for miracles, continually thronged the 
convent ; and even men of the most estimable character, 
amongst whom was Lupulus himself, Zwingle’s master, were 
filled with awe. 

The prior, the sub-prior, the preacher and the purveyor of 
the convent, had undertaken the principal parts in these ope- 
rations, but they were prevented from acting them to the 
end. A new apparition of Mary having occurred, Jetzer 
thought he recognized the voice of his confessor, and plainly 
declared his belief; Mary vanished,—but she quickly re- 
turned to reproach the incredulous brother. ‘“ It is the prior 
this time!” cried Jetzer, rushing forward with a knife in 
his hand, whereupon the Virgin flung a pewter-plate at his 
head, and disappeared again. In consternation at the dis- 
covery Jetzer had made, the Dominicans endeavoured to get 
rid of him by poison; but he discovered the snare, and 
making his escape unmasked the imposture. The monks 
put a bold face on the business, and sent deputies to Rome, 
upon which the Pope commissioned his legate in Switzer- 
land, and the Bishops of Lausanne and Sion, to investigate 
the matter. The four Dominicans being convicted, were 
sentenced to be burned alive ; and on the Ist of May, 1509, 
they were consumed by flames, in the presence of more than 
thirty thousand spectators. All Europe rang with this 
affair, which, by exposing one of the Church’s foulest sores, 
prepared the way for the Reformation. 

Such were the men from whose hands young Ulrich 
Zwingle escaped. He had studied letters at Berne ; he was 
now to commence philosophy, and with this view he went tu 
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Vienna. A young man of St. Gall, Joachim Vadian, whose 
genius promised Switzerland a distinguished scholar and 
statesman ; Henry Loreti, of the canton of Glaris, commonly 
called Glaren ; a young Swabian, John Heigerlin, son of a 
blacksmith, and therefore surnamed Faber, a youth of supple 
character, fond of honours and distinction, and giving token 
of all the qualities of a courtier—these were the companions 
of Ulrich’s studies and leisure in the capital of Austria. 

Zwingle returned in 1502 to Wildhaus ; but on revisiting 
his native mountains, he felt he had drunk of the cup of 
knowledge, and that he could no longer live amongst the 
songs of his brothers, and the bleating of their flocks. He 
was now eighteen. He returned to the literary associations 
of Basle ; and there, at once master and pupil, he taught 
at the school of St. Martin, and studied in the university. 
From this time forth, he was able to dispense with his 
father’s assistance. In a little while he took the degree of 
Master of Arts. An Alsatian, named Capito, nine years 
older than himself, was amongst his most intimate friends 
at Basle. 

Zwingle devoted himself to the study of scholastic 
theology, for destined as he was one day to refute its 
sophistry, it was necessary that he should first explore the 
perplexed labyrinth. But the light-hearted student from 
the mountains of Santis might often be seen suddenly 
shaking off the dust of the schools, and exchanging his 
philosophic toils for the lute, harp, violin, flute, dulcimer, 
cornet, or horn, with which he would mingle his own voice, 
as he played the lively national airs of his country. In 
regard to music, he was a true child of the Tockenburg, a 
master among many minstrels: he played the instruments 
we have named, and others besides. Full of enthusiasm for 
the art, he spread a taste for it in the university ; not that 
he made it a means of dissipation, but he was fond of thus 
unbending his mind from the fatigue of hard study, and so 
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preparing himself to return to it with renewed zeal. No 
one was more buoyant, more amiable, or more attractive in 
conversation, than Zwingle. He was a vigorous alpine 
tree, developing itself in all its grace and _ strength, 
untouched by the pruning knife, and throwing out its noble 
branches in all directions. The time was coming when all 
those branches were to take a strong heavenward bent. 
After having forced the gate of scholastic theology, he 
quitted its arid soil, weary and disgusted, having found 
nothing in it but confused notions, idle jargon, vain glory, 
and barbarism, and not one sound idea of doctrine. “It isa 
loss of time,” he said ; and he waited. 

At length, in November 1505, Thomas Wittembach, son 
of a burgomaster of Bienne, arrived in Basle. He had pre- 
viously taught at Tiibingen, in conjunction with Reuchlin. 

He was a sincere and pious man, learned in the liberal 
arts, in mathematics, and in the Holy Scriptures, and he was 
in the prime of his age ; Zwingle, and all the young men ot 
the university immediately thronged around him. There 
was a life in his discourses which in those days was perfectly 
unknown, and sometimes prophetic words escaped his lips. 
“The time is not far distant,’ he said, “when scholastic 
theology will be abolished, and the ancient doctrine of the 
Church restored. . . . The death of Christ,” he said again, 
“is the only ransom for our souls.” Zwingle’s heart received 
these living seeds with avidity. 

Amongst the most enthusiastic followers of the new 
Doctor, was a young man of three-and-twenty, of small 
stature, and of weak and sickly appearance, but whose looks 
at once bespoke gentleness and intrepidity. This was Leo 
Juda, son of an Alsatian vicar, whose uncle had died at 
Rhodes, beneath the standard of the Teutonic knights, in 
defence of the Christian faith. Leo was an intimate friend 
of Ulrich’s; he played on the dulcimer, and had a very fine 
voice ; and the young amateurs often used to hold their 
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musical meetings in his chamber. Leo Juda subsequently 
became Zwingle’s colleague, and even death could not annul 
so sacred a friendship. 

The place of pastor of Glaris being vacant, the shepherds 
oi the district, in defiance of the Pope’s having appointed a 
young courtier from Rome to fill it, made choice of the 
celebrated young Master of Artsat Basle. They called him 
in 1506. Zwingle, consecrated at Constance by the Bishop, 
preached his first sermon at Rapperswil, and read his first 
mass at Wildhaus, on St. Michael’s day, in the presence of 
all his relations and of the friends of his family, and arrived 
towards the end of the year in Glaris, 


CHAPTER V. 
ZWINGLE A MOUNTAIN PASTOR. 


ZWINGLE immediately applied himself with zeal to the 
duties which his vast parish imposed upon him. Still he 
was but two-and-twenty, and he often suffered himself to be 
ensnared by the dissipation and the Jax ideas of the times. 
But even in those days, when the evangelic doctrine had not 
changed his heart, Zwingle never gave occasion to any of 
the seandals which often afflicted the Church, and he was 
always alive to the necessity of submitting his passions to 
the holy law of the Gospel. 

It was not long before he learnt that the Pope had 
granted him an annual pension of fifty florins to encourage 
him in the cultivation of letters. He thenceforward con- 
nected himself with Cardinal Schinner, a most ambitious 
man, who had risen from poverty to one of the highest 
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dignities in the Church, and through whom the favour of 
the Pontiff had been directed to Zwingle. Schinner had 
succeeded, in 1510, in attaching the whole Swiss Confedera- 
tion to the Papal interests ; and in April, 1512, the con- 
federates were led a second time across the Alps, with 
Zwingle among them, “for the deliverance of the Church” 
in the war with France. Though the first campaign had 
brought disaster and defeat upon the Swiss, this second 
engagement was completely victorious. The army passed 
the Alps, with the cardinal in the midst, wearing the gifts 
he had received from the Pontiff,—a ducal hat adorned with 
gold and pearls, and surmounted by the Holy Spirit repre- 
sented under the form of a dove. The Swiss soldiers scaled 
fortress after fortress, entered the towns, and swam across 
the rivers in the presence of the enemy, naked, and sword 
in hand. The French were utterly routed. The bells pealed, 
trumpets resounded over the country, the people flocked 
together from all directions, nobles feasted the army with 
wine and fruits, and the monks and priests proclaimed to 
the end of the land that the confederates were the people of 
God, and were avenging the spouse of the Lord upon her 
enemies. The Pope, turning prophet, like Caiaphas, gave 
the triumphant Swiss the title of “ Defenders of the liberty 
of the Church.” 

Both of these expeditions had their influence upon the future 
of Zwingle. It was on the first occasion, when eight thou- 
sand of his countrymen were driven back by famine and 
French arms and money, with all the fearful social disorders 
that resulted, and the Confederation was on the point of 
ruin, that he published his poem entitled “The Labyrinth,” 
in which he represented the irreligion, the vices, and the 
foreign service of the Swiss as the concealed Minotaur, 
which fed on their flesh. And it was on his return from 
the battles in which the French were vanquished that what 
he had seen in Italy urged him to devote himself to the 
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study of Greek, in order, as he said, “to be able to draw the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ from the very fountains of truth.” 
According to Zwingle, the study of the Gospel in the original 
language was the very foundation of reform. For some con- 
siderable time he read nothing but the Scriptures, comparing 
passage with passage, and beseeching the Lord to grant him 
His light. And at a subsequent period, when he had become 
a profound student of the Greek and Roman classic authors, 
and applied himself to the writings of the most celebrated 
Fathers, such as Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and 
Chrysostom, he did not regard these Christian teachers as 
authorities, but merely as helps. He said that he consulted 
them just as you would ask a friend, “ How do you under- 
stand this?” His course was slow, but progressive. He 
did not fly to the truth, tempest-driven, like Luther. He 
reached it through the peaceful influence of Scripture, whose 
power gradually gathers in the heart. Luther was borne to 
the haven upon the billows of a mighty raging sea ; Zwingle 
glided on the bosom of a soft-flowing river. Zwingle was not 
fully converted to God and His Gospel till his first residence 
in Zurich ; but the first dawning of the bright day that 
afterwards lighted his path, was the moment when he knelt 
before God in 1514 or 1515, and prayed to Him for an 
understanding of His Word. At this period he was deeply 
impressed by a poem of Erasmus, in which Jesus Christ was 
introduced addressing man who is perishing through his 
own fault. Alone in his closet, Zwingle frequently repeated 
that passage in which Christ complains that man does not 
seek all grace from Him, though He alone is the source of 
everything good. “Au!” said Zwingle; “atu!” and 
this word was ever in his thoughts. “Are there any crea- 
tures, then, any saints, of whom we should ask aid? No, 
Christ is our only treasure.” Not one of Erasmus’s works 
appeared that Zwingle did not instantly procure, and nothing 
could satisfy him till he accomplished a journey to Basle, 
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and there saw the king of the schools, a man of about forty, 
of small height, slender frame, and delicate appearance, but 
of most pleasant and graceful bearing. Erasmus dissipated 
all Zwingle’s timidity by his winning manners, while he 
completely subdued him by the power of his mind. It was 
here, amidst the men of letters, who formed a court around 
Erasmus, that Zwingle met Oswald Geisshiisler, whose name 
Erasmus translated into Myconius, the modest and virtuous 
rector of the school of Basle, whom we shall designate by 
his first name, Oswald, to distinguish him from Frederick 
Myconius, the disciple of Luther. He also made the ac- 
quaintance of John Hausschein—in Greek, Cicolampadius,— 
who had been appointed preacher in Basle, and was now 
proclaiming Christ with an eloquence that filled all his 
hearers with admiration. 

Zwingle returned to his mountains with his mind and 
heart full of what he had seen and heard at Basle, and all 
his friends beheld him increasing in wisdom and knowledge. 
Old men honoured him asa brave servant of his country, 
and faithful pastors as a zealous minister of the Lord. 
Nothing went on without his being consulted. All good 
men hoped that he would one day restore the ancient virtues 
of the Swiss. 

In the year 1515, Francis I. having ascended the throne, 
and being eager to avenge the honour of the French name 
in Italy, the Pope, in his alarm, again called the Swiss 
cantons to his aid, and Ulrich appeared once more in the 
ranks of his countrymen : but his heart was grieved at the 
dissensions introduced by French intrigue into the con- 
federate army. He was often seen in the midst of the 
camp haranguing his hearers with great energy and profound 
wisdom, while they listened, armed cap-d-pie, and ready for 
battle. On the 8th of September, five days before the battle 
of Marignano, he preached in the market-place of Monza, 
where the Swiss soldiers, who had remained faithful to their 
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banners, had assembled. ‘Had Zwingle’s counsels been 
followed then and subsequently,” said Werner Steiner, of 
Zug, “what misfortunes our country would have been 
spared!” But the ears of the Swiss were closed to counsels 
of concord, prudence, and obedience ; the vehement eloquence 
of Cardinal Schinner electrified the confederates, and made 
them madly rush to the fatal field of Marignano. On that 
spot fell the flower of the Helvetian youth. Zwingle, who 
had not been able to prevent such disasters, flung himself 
into the midst of the danger. His hand seized the sword. 
Zwingle made a sad mistake. Christ’s minister as he was, 
he more than once forgot that he was only to fight with the 
arms of the Spirit. 

Zwingle and the Swiss failed to save Rome. But this 
second sojourn in Italy was not without its useful results for 
the Swiss Reformer. He remarked the points of difference 
between the Ambrosian ritual used at Milan and that of 
Rome, and he collected and compared the most ancient 
canons of the mass. So did his spirit of inquiry develop 
itself, even amidst the tumult of camps! At the same time, 
the sight of his countrymen led over the Alps, and given 
like cattle to slaughter, filled his soul with indignation. 
He looked upon the perfidious ambition of the Pope, the 
avarice and ignorance of the priests, the licentiousness of the 
monks, the pride and luxury of the prelates, the corruption 
and venality that spread among the Swiss from all sides, 
and he felt more strongly than ever the necessity of a reform 
in the Church. 

Thenceforward he preached the Word of God with 
greater distinctness. He expounded the fragments of the 
Gospels and Epistles selected for the service, always col- 
lating scripture with scripture. He spoke with animation 
and power, and took the same course with his auditors as 
God had taken with him. He did not, like Luther, pro- 
claim the wounds of the Church, but as his Biblical studies 
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opened to him one useful discovery after another, he com- 
municated it to his congregation. His maxim was, that if 
people understand what is true, they will discern what is 
false,—a very good principle for the beginning of a Reforma- 
tion ; but a time comes when a bold voice is needed to ex- 
pose error. “The spring,” he said, “is the season for sow- 
ing.” It was then spring-time with him. He has pointed 
out this period (1516), as the beginning of the Swiss Re- 
formation. For four years, he had incessantly bent his 
head over God’s Book ; now he raised it, and turned to his 
countrymen, to impart to them the light he had found in 
it. It must not, however, be concluded that Zwingle was 
the first Reformer. Perhaps Zwingle preached the Gospel 
a year before Luther’s theses were published ; but Luther 
preached it four years before those propositions were sent 
forth, Neither of them was the first monk, or the first 
priest, who had preached a doctrine much purer than that 
of the schoolmen. But Luther was the first to call general 
attention to the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel,—salva- 
tion by grace ; he was the first to raise the standard of 
truth against the empire of error, publicly, and with daunt- 
less courage. The great struggle opened by the theses of 
1517 brought forth the infant Reform, and gave it a body 
and a soul. 

One day, the vicar of Glaris being in the smiling country 
of Mollis, on a visit to Adam, the pastor of the place, along 
with two other pastors, the friends discovered an old liturgy, 
in which they read these words: “ After the infant is bap- 
tized, let the Sacrament of the Eucharist and the cup of the 
blood be given to it.” “So, then, in those days,” said 
Zwingle, “the Lord’s Supper was administered in our 
churches in both kinds.” This liturgy was about two hundred 
years old; it was a great discovery for these Alpine priests. 

The defeat of Marignano had its fruits in the interior of 
the cantons. Francis I., the victor, lavished gold and flat. 
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teries to gain over the confederates, and the Emperor be- 
sought them, by their honour, by the tears of the widows 
and orphans in their land, and by the blood of their brothers, 
not to sell themselves to their murderers. The French 
party gained the ascendancy in Glaris, and thenceforward 
Zwingle felt it a burden on his spirit to remain there. God 
removed him, and led him to the solitude of a hermitage. 

Towards the middle of the ninth century, a German 
monk had stopped on a hillock fronting an amphitheatre of 
pines, between the lakes of Zurich and Wallstettin, and 
there he built himself a cell. Brigands murdered him, and 
the blood-stained cell remained long deserted, till about the 
end of the tenth century, when a convent and a church were 
erected on the sacred site, in honour of the Virgin. On the 
eve of their consecration, at midnight, the Bishop of Con- 
stance and his priests were at prayer in the church, when 
suddenly it resounded with a heavenly strain, coming from 
invisible beings. They prostrated themselves upon the floor, 
and listened in silent wonder. The next day, as the Bishop 
was about to consecrate the chapel, a voice thrice repeated 
the words, “Stop, stop! God himself hath consecrated it |” 
Christ himself, it was said, had blessed the building during 
the night ; the songs heard had been sung by the angels ; 
the Apostles, the saints and the Virgin standing round the 
altar, which had glowed with the brilliance of lightning. 
A bull of Pope Leo VIII. had forbidden the faithful to ques- 
tion the truth of this legend. Thenceforward an immense 
crowd of pilgrims came to our Lady of the Hermit’s, for 
the “consecration of the angels.” Delphi and Ephesus of 
old, and Loretto in modern days, alone equalled the glory 
of Einsiedlen. It was to this strange place that Zwingle 
was called, in 1516, as priest and preacher. 

The friends of evangelical preaching at Glaris gave strong 
utterance to their sorrow ; but Zwingle did not hesitate. He 
wished to get away from the intrigues of the French, as 
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well as to secure more time for meditation and study ; and 
again, he thought the place of pilgrimage would afford him 
facilities for diffusing the knowledge of Christ in the re- 
motest countries. His parishioners, finding they could not 
alter his purpose, resolved to let him retain the title of 
Pastor of Glaris, with part of the emolument and the op- 
portunity of returning whenever he pleased. 

The Baron Theobald von Geroldsek was the administra- 
tor of the monastery. He was a man of mild disposition, 
sincere piety, and great love for letters. He set his heart 
upon collecting in his convent a society of learned men, and 
this was his motive for inviting Zwingle. Geroldsek’s con- 
duct soon indicated his progress in faith under the advice he 
sought from Zwingle. He permitted the nuns of a convent 
dependent on Einsiedlen to read the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue ; and he, and other studious men under the roof of 
his monastery, remote from the din of party strife, read 
together the Scriptures, the Fathers, the masterpieces of 
antiquity, and the works of the restorers of letters. Some- 
times, their interesting circle was enlarged by the visits of 
friends. Upon one such occasion, Capito arrived in Ein- 
siedlen. The two old Basle friends roamed over the con- 
vent and its wild neighbourhood, absorbed in conversation, 
examining the Scriptures, and seeking to know the Divine 
will. There was one point on which they were quite agreed ; 
it was this: “The Pope of Rome must fall!” Capito was 
bolder in those days than afterwards. 

In this tranquil retreat, Zwingle had repose, leisure, 
books, and friends; and he grew in understanding and 
faith. He now (May, 1517,) applied himself to a task which 
proved of great utility to him. Like the kings of Israel who 
wrote out the Law of God with their own hands, Zwingle 
copied the Epistles of St. Paul, and learned, first, the whole 
of the New Testament, then a part of the Old, by heart. 
By degrees, he entered upon paths more and more distinotly 
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Christian, and the object for which he had been led into 
the desert received its fulfilment. It was in Zurich, indeed, 
that Christian life first possessed his whole soul with its 
power ; but even at Hinsiedlen, he made evident progress in 
sanctification. At Glaris, he had been seen taking part in 
worldly amusements: at Einsiedlen he sought after a life 
pure from all stain and all worldliness. He began better to 
understand the great spiritual interests of the people, and 
he gradually learned what God was pleased to teach him. 
Here, too, like Luther in Rome, he was to have a nearer 
view of the superstitions and abuses that had crept into 
the Church. It was said that the image of the Virgin Mary, 
kept as a precious treasure in the monastery, had the power 
of working miracles. Above the abbey gate was this 
arrogant inscription :—“ Here a full remission of all sins 
may be obtained!” A multitude of pilgrims from every 
country in Christendom, flocked to Einsiedlen to merit this 
grace ; and when the grand festival of the consecration ot 
the angels came round, thousands of both sexes might be 
seen, in long files, climbing the slope of the mountain, sing- 
ing hymns, and telling their beads. Zwingle was not 
content with opposing superstition, as he now did from his 
pulpit, telling the crowd that futile works, long pilgrimages, 
offerings, images, and the invocation of the Virgin or the 
saints, could not procure them the grace of God; but he 
longed to satisfy the ardent desire of reconciliation with God 
felt by many pilgrims who visited our Lady of Einsiedlen. 
“ Christ,” he exclaimed, like John the Baptist, in this new 
desert among the mountains of Judea, “ who offered Himself 
once for us on the cross, is the host and the victim that 
makes satisfaction to all eternity for the sins of all the 
faithful.” Universal amazement seized the listening throng, 
Some recoiled with horror; others hesitated between the 
faith of their fathers, and that doctrine which would have 
ensured their peace ; many who heard of the tenderness of 
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Jesus, went to Him at once, and carried back the tapers they 
had brought to present to the Virgin. 

A crowd of pilgrims returned to their homes, publishing 
as they went, what they had heard at Einsiedlen,—* Curist 
ALONE saves, and He saves EVERYWHERE!” Frequently troops 
of these wayfarers, astonished at what they heard, turned 
back without completing their pilgrimage. The number of 
Mary’s worshippers daily diminished. Their offerings con- 
stituted almost the entire income of Zwingle and Geroldsek ; 
but that bold witness for the truth was happy in impoverish- 
ing himself for the spiritual wealth of others. 

Several cantons, disgusted with the service of the Pope, 
were ready to break with him; but the legates hoped to 
retain many of them by gaining over Zwingle, as they had 
won Erasmus, with pensions and honours. But when they 
came to Hinsiedlen, Zwingle spoke to them with the utmost 
candour, and lost no opportunity of defending the Gospel. He 
laid before Pucci, one of the envoys, what ought to be done 
to save the Church. Pucci promised everything, but per- 
formed nothing. Zwingle declared that he would throw up 
the pension he had from the Pope. The legate entreated 
him to retain it ; and Zwingle, who did not at that time 
propose to put himself in open hostility to the Church, con- 
sented to receive it during three years longer. “But do 
not imagine,” he added, “that for the sake of money, I 
will suppress one word of truth.” Pucci, much alarmed, 
caused Zwingle to be named acolyte chaplain to the Pope. 
This was a step to new honours. Rome sought to intimidate 
Luther with anathemas, and to win Zwingle with favours. 
She hurled her excommunications at the one, and flung her 
gold and her splendours to the other ! 

Over the heights of St. Gothard, along the precipitous 
passes that indent the steep mountains between Switzerland 
and Italy, a barefooted Franciscan monk wended his way, 
in August, 1518. He had come from an Italian convent, 
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and carried with him Papal indulgences, which he was com- 
missioned to sell to the faithful in the Helvetian confederacy. 
His brilliant achievements in that shameful trade, under two 
preceding Popes, had already gained him great renown. He 
tracked the old glaciers and snow-fields of a hundred ages, 
accompanied by assistants, whose business it was to set forth 
the value of the goods he had for sale. That greedy band, 
shabby enough in appearance, and looking like a set of 
plundering adventurers, as they moved silently along by the 
roaring torrents that form the Rhine, the Reuss, the Aar, 
the Rhone, the Tessin, and other rivers, were meditating the 
spoliation of the simple tribes of Helvetia. Samson—that was 
the name of the Franciscan—and his company arrived first at 
Uri, and there began their traffic. They had soon finished 
their business with the poor rustic mountaineers, and they 
passed into the canton of Schwitz. There it was that 
Zwingle resided, and there the servants of two such different 
masters were to fight their battle. “I can pardon all sins,” 
said the Italian monk, the Tetzel of Switzerland. “ Heaven 
and hell are put under my power, and I sell the merits of 
Jesus Christ to whoever wishes to buy them, by paying 
ready money for an indulgence!” Zwingle heard of these 
harangues, and his zeal took fire. He preached against them 
with all his might. “Jesus Christ,’ he exclaimed, “has 
said, ‘Come unto ME, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ Is it not audacious folly 
and mad recklessness to say the contrary? Jesus Christ is 
the only offering! Jesus Christ is the only sacrifice! Jesus 
Christ is the only way!” Samson was soon denounced all 
over Schwitz, as a deceiver and a knave ; he took his way 
to Zug, and, for the moment, the two champions were 
separated. 
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CHAPTER VL. 
ZURICH AND THE GRAND COUNCIL. 


TuHE place of preacher to the cathedral of Zurich having 
become vacant, Oswald Myconius, one of the most faithful 
among the friends who now multiplied around Zwingle, and 
now president of the school attached to the cathedral, 
exerted all his influence and secured Zwingle’s election. 
The hand that had taken the young herdsman from Mount 
Santis, and placed him in the school at Wesen, now established 
him mighty in word and deed, in the sightof all, for the regene- 
ration of his country. Zurich was to become a focus of light 
for Helvetia. The Swiss Reformer was there to come in 
contact, not only with one of the most intelligent, simple, 
prompt, and energetic populations of Switzerland, but also 
with all the cantons that grouped around that ancient and 
powerful state. 

Having arranged that Leo Juda should succeed him, 
Zwingle bade adieu to his friends, quitted the solitudes of 
Einsiedlen, and set out for the charming region where the 
cheerful, bustling town of Zurich is seen rising from a belt 
of vine-clad hills, interspersed with meadows and orchards, 
crowned with forests, and overtopped by the towering peaks 
of Mount Albis. It was on the 27th of December, 1518, 
that he arrived at his destination, and alighted at a door 
bearing the inscription,—“ The Hotel of Einsiedlen.”. He 
was cordially and honourably welcomed. The chapter 
immediately assembled to receive him, and invited him 
amongst them. Some fears were entertained on account of 
the young minister’s innovating spirit, and it was agreed 
that a charge should be given him, with a view to impress 
his mind with the most important duties of his office, all of 
which turned upon the increase of the revenues of th. 
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Church. “Money! money! money!” was the burden ot 
the charge. 

Zwingle, after humbly returning thanks for the honour 
done him in his election, and without any remark on the 
duties recommended to him, proceeded to state what he 
proposed doing. “ The life of Jesus,” he said, “ has been too 
long hidden from the people ; I shall preach particularly on 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, chapter after chapter ; following the 
sense of the Holy Spirit, drawing only from the fountains of 
Scripture, sounding it, comparing it with itself, and seeking 
to understand it, with constant fervent prayer. It is to 
the glory of God, to the praise of His only Son, to the true 
welfare of souls, and to their instruction in the true faith, 
that I shall consecrate my ministry.” Thus Zwingle aban- 
doned that exclusive use of fragments of the Gospels, which 
had been established since the days of Charlemagne ; he 
reinstated the Holy Scriptures in their ancient rights; and 
he re-united the Reformation, from the very beginning of 
his ministry, to the primitive age of Christianity. But more 
than that, the firm and independent position he took up, 
face to face with the Church, announced a new work in 
hand ; his character as a Reformer stood out in bolder lines, 
and reform made way. 

It was on the first day of 1519, that the new preacher, 
who had now completed his thirty-fifth year, ascended the 
cathedral pulpit. A great crowd had assembled, eager to 
see the man whose fame was on every lip, and to hear the 
new Gospel, about which all the world was talking, “ It is 
to Christ,” Zwingle said, “that I desire to lead you,—to 
Christ, the true source of salvation. His divine word is the 
only food I will offer you, to nourish your life and your 
heart.” He then announced the plan above described for 
his future ministrations, and thenceforward pursued it, at 
the same time vehemently attacking the errors and vices of 
the people, and sparing neither Pope, Emperor, kings, dukes, 
princes, lords, nor even the confederates themselves. At 
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first, Zurich resounded with but one cry of admiration ; 4 
continually-increasing multitude of all classes, and especially 
of the populace, flocked to hear the Gospel, and two among 
the state-officers, Fiisslin, and Henry Riuschlin, at once 
became close friends of the Swiss Reformer. But when the 
first burst of enthusiasm was over, the adverse party gained 
courage. Worthy men, who dreaded the idea of a reforma- 
tion, gradually detached themselves from Zwingle; the 
violence of the monks, which had been for a little while 
concealed, broke out again, and the college of canons, from 
whom he received his appointment, uttered nothing but 
complaints. Some of his enemies laughed and jeered; others 
resorted to insulting threats. But Zwingle was immovable, 
and bore all with Christian patience. While his words pro- 
duced such powerful effects, his mode of life tended to disarm 
the spirit of hostility. 

Mighty and pungent in the pulpit, he was affable to 
every one he met in the streets and public places. He 
was often seen in the meetings of the trade corporations, 
explaining the principal points of Christian doctrine, or en- 
gaged in familiar conversation with the citizens. He invited 
country people to dine with him, and treated the peasant 
and the noble with the same cordiality. “ He ate and 
drank,” says one of his contemporaries, “with all who sought 
his company ; he despised no one; he was full of compas- 
sion for the poor, and always firm and cheerful, whether in 
good or evil fortune. No evil appalled him ; his words were 
always full of strength, and his heart abounded with comfort.” 

Zwingle continued to exercise his musical powers— 
Bullinger says, with moderation. But his enemies knew 
how to take the utmost advantage of it, by calling him “ the 
Evangelical lute-player and fifer.” Perhaps he may have 
shown some weakness in this indulgence ; but it was in a 
spirit of geniality and Christian freedom that he cultivated 
an art which religion has always associated with her sub- 
limest transports. He composed the music to some of his 
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Christian poetry, aud he did not hesitate sonietimes tu amuse 
the little ones of his flock with his lute. 

In study, however, Zwingle was indefatigable ; from early 
morning till ten o'clock he read, wrote, and translated. 
Hebrew was at this time tlie special object of his diligence. 
After dinner, he listened to those who had anything to tell 
him, or any advice to ask of him, and then walked with 
his friends, or paid pastoral visits ; at two o’clock he returned 
to his labours. He took a little turn after supper, and then 
wrote letters, which often occupied bim till midnight. He 
always studied standing, and would suffer no infringement 
of his habitual order, except for the most important reasons, 

At the very time that Zwingle’s work was being aided by 
Luther’s books, which Rhenan, a scholar settled in Basle, had 
caused to be hawked all over Switzerland, another influence 
was in powerful action. Samson, the famous indulgence- 
seller, had been at Zug ; from Zug, he and his gang went to 
Lucerne, and thence to Unterwald ; then, crossing fertile 
alps and rich valleys, passing beneath the everlasting ice of 
the Oberland, and offering their Roman wares amid those 
loveliest landscapes of Switzerland, they reached Berne. 
Having carried everything before him there, Samson pursued 
his way, laden with money, towards Zurich, passing through 
Argoven and Baden, which latter town he quitted in dis- 
grace. Towards the end of February, 1519, he arrived at 
Bremgarten, where he encountered the determined opposi- 
tion of the benevolent and beloved dean, Bullinger. Though 
the dean’s assistant in the curacy, and the magistrate of 
Bremgarten had invited Samson to come, Bullinger abso- 
lutely forbade him to retail his merchandise in that parish. 
The incensed monk, in the presence of the magistrate, the 
town council and the curate, whoall rallied round him,showed 
the Pope’s bulls, and demanded admittance to the Church. 

The Dean.—“I will not permit the purses of my 
parishioners to be emptied by means of unauthenticated 
letters, for the Bishop has vot legalized them.” 
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The Monk (in a solemn tone).—“The Pope is above the 
Bishop. I forbid you to deprive your flock of such tran- 
scendant grace.” 

The Dean.—“ Though it cost me my life, I will not open 
my church !” 

The Monk (indignantly).—* Rebellious priest! In the 
name of our most holy lord the Pope, I pronounce upon 
thee the great excommunication ; and I will not absolve 
thee till thou hast expiated such monstrous audacity by a 
fine of three hundred ducats.” 

The Dean (turning his back, and retiring).— TI shall know 
how to answer before my lawful judges ; as for youand your 
excommunication, I have no more to do with you.” 

The Monk (beside himself).—“ Impudent beast! I will 
go to Zurich, and lay my complaint before the deputies of 
the Confederation.” 

The Dean.— I can appear there too, and there I shall go 
forthwith.” 

While these things were passing in Bremgarten, Zwinglq 
who saw the enemy gradually approaching him, was preach- 
ing vigorously against indulgences. Zwingle was himself 
advancing in the knowledge of God. He often trembled, 
like Luther, because of sin, but he found in the Saviour 
deliverance from his fears. “ When my heart is anguished,” 
he said, ‘because of my helplessness and the weakness of 
my flesh, my spirit revives again at these glad tidings: 
Christ is thy innocence, Christ is thy righteousness, Christ 
is thy salvation ; thou art nothing, thou canst do nothing ; 
Christ is all; He can do everything... .” Confronted 
with such truths as these, indulgences fell of themselves, and 
Zwingle did not delay to apply them in the attack. “ Christ 
only,” he declared, “can forgive sins. They who sell remis: 
sion for money, are companions of Simon Magus, friends of 
Balaam, and ambassadors from Satan.” 

Dean Bullinger, still heated by his conversation with the 
monk, arrived in Zurich before him, and laid his complaints 
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against that shameless dealer and his traffic before the Diet. 
Envoys from the Bishop were in attendance for the same 
purpose, and he united his efforts with theirs. The spirit 
that animated Zwingle breathed upon the city ; the State 
Council resolved to oppose the monk’s entry into Zurich. 
Samson had reached the suburbs, and alighted at an inn. 
He had one foot already in the stirrup to make his entry, 
when deputies from the Council arrived, presenting him with 
the honorary gift of wine as an envoy of the Pope, but telling 
him that he need not trouble himself to appear in Zurich. 

“T have something to communicate to the Diet in the 
name of his Holiness,” replied the monk. This was a trick. 
It was, however, resolved that he should be admitted ; but 
as he only spoke of his bulls, he was sent away again, after 
being compelled to withdraw his excommunication against 
the dean of Bremgarten. He left the place full of rage, and 
the Pope soon recalled him to Italy. A car drawn by three 
horses, and loaded with money, extracted from the poor by 
his lies, preceded him over the bold heights of St. Gothard, 
which he had traversed eight months before, poor, insignifi- 
cant, and carrying nothing but a few papers. 

Zwingle required some relaxation from his ceaseless 
labours, and he was ordered to the baths of Pfeffers. He 
passed into the fearful gorge wrought by the hurrying 
torrent of the Tamina ; he descended into that infernal gulf, 
as Daniel the hermit used to call it, and reached the baths. 
Their very foundations were ever vibrating to the shock of the 
torrent, and the spray of its broken waves was continually 
thrown up against the front of the building. In the house 
where Zwingle lived, lights were necessary at noon-day ; 
and it is asserted that horrid spectres were sometimes seen 
through the gloom. Yet even there he found opportunity 
to serve his Master. His affability won the hearts of many 
of the patients. Of this number was a celebrated poet, 
Philip Ingentinus, professor at Freiburg, in Brisgau, who 
from that time displayed great zeal for the Reformation, 
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Zwingle was hidden among the immense rocks that bend 
over the fierce torrent of the Tamina, when he suddenly 
heard that the plague, or, as it was called, the Great Death, 
was at Zurich. It broke out in the month of August, and 
carried off two thousand five hundred persons. He hastily 
quitted Pfeffers, and re-appeared amongst his ravaged flock ; 
he sent away his young brother Andrew to Wildhaus, and 
then he devoted himself entirely to the sufferers. Every 
day he carried the news of the Gospel and the consolations 
of Christ to the sick and dying, till he himself was stretched 
on the bed from which he knew not that he would rise 
again. He raised his eyes to heaven, and poured out his 
heart in German verse. His brief and simple lines cannot 
well be translated into English poetry, but the following 
may serve to represent them :— 


‘ Death’s at my door,— But if, at noon, 
Walks to my side! Thou call’st me home, 
Hand of all power! Tis not too soon,— 
In thee I hide. Jesus! I come. 
Christ! in alarm Yes, let me die! 

I beg for aid. For I am thine. 
Lift thy pierced arm, Faith sees, on high, 
Break the foe’s blade! Thy dwelling shine!” 


Meanwhile the disease gained ground, and his friends, 
with desolate hearts, saw the man who was the hope of 
Switzerland and the Church, on the brink of the grave. His 
strength gave way, and his faculties began to fail. His heart 
was dismayed, but a little power remained,—he could just 
turn to God, and we hear him again :— 


“I’m near my goal, The fiend is feeling 
And want Thy cheer! For his prey ; 
Body and soul He is stealing 
Dissolve with fear. Life away. 

Death aims his blow; I'll fear no more 
My tongue is dumb; His voice or eye, 
My senses go ; Jesus! before 

My hour is come! Thy cross I lie.” 


The whole city was troubled, and all the believers cried 
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to God, night and day, to restore their faithful pastor. The 
alarm extended from Zurich to the mountains of the Tocken- 
burg, where the plague had also appeared. Seven or eight 
inhabitants of the village had fallen victims ; among them 
was a servant of Nicholas, Zwingle’s brother. No letter 
was received from the Reformer. Young Andrew wrote to 
him: “Pray let me know, my dearest brother, your real 
condition. The abbot and all the brethren salute you.” It 
would seem that his father and mother were dead, as there 
is no mention of either of them at this time. The report of 
his illness, and even of his death, spread all through Switzer- 
land and Germany. “Alas!” Hedio exclaimed in tears, 
“the salvation of my country, the trumpet of the Gospel, the 
noble herald of the truth, has been cut off in the flower and 
spring-time of his days!” When the intelligence that Zwin- 
gle was gone reached Basle, the whole city mourned aloud. 

But the smouldering spark glowed again. The plague left 
its prey, and he poured out his heart anew :— 


“ Father! I live The unknown hour 
Heal’d of my pain, Will come on me; 
Myself I give And its power 
To Thee again. May darker be: 
From all things wrong But I’ve no fear; 
Oh keep me free, I lift my eyes 
And let my tongue Without a tear 
Sing only Thee! To cloudless skies. 


Zwingle could hardly hold his pen (it was in the begin- 
ning of November) when, to the indescribable joy of his 
family, they received the tidings of his recovery in bis own 
handwriting. Young Andrew, who was the most delighted 
of all, was carried off, a year afterwards, by the plague, and 
poor Ulrich lamented and wept over him, as he himself tells 
us, with more than woman’s sorrow. 

The scourge that made such ravages in the north of 
Switzerland, in 1519, was blessed by God to the conversion 
of a great number of souls. But no one felt its influence so 
much as Zwingle himself. The Gospel, which up to that 
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period he had known, for the most part, simply as a doctrine, 
now became a grand reality. He rose from amidst the deep 
shades of the grave with a new heart. His zeal became more 
active, his life more holy ; his preaching freer, more Christian, 
more powerful. This was the epoch of his complete eman- 
cipation, and he now consecrated himself wholly to God. 
He had scarcely been pronounced convalescent, when he 
resumed his labours. “But in preaching,” he said, “I often 
lose the thread of my discourse ; all my limbs tremble with 
languor, and I am almost like a dead man.” 

The sorrow that he was called to endure, at this time, in 
parting with his beloved friend Oswald Myconius, who was 
appointed to the mastership of the collegiate school in 
Lucerne, was somewhat relieved by the arrival of his old 
master, Bunzli, in the first week of the year 1520, when he 
and Zwingle accompanied each other on a visit to their com- 
mon friendsin Basle. Zwingle’s stay in this city produced its 
effects, especially among his old acquaintances ; Capito, Hedio, 
and others were electrified by his words. Capito began in Basle 
the work which Zwingle was prosecuting in Zurich, and 
commenced expounding St. Matthew’s Gospel to a con- 
tinually increasing audience, when he was summoned to the 
court of Albert, the young Cardinal-Archbishop of Maintz ; 
Hedio, being appointed his successor, not only continued the 
expositions in the church, but proposed, as he wrote to 
Luther, to have private meetings in his house, to give more 
special evangelical instruction to those who felt the need of it. 

In Zurich, upwards of two thousand persons had received 
God’s word into their hearts, confessed the evangelical 
doctrine, and were in a condition to publish it themselves. 
But Zwingle’s courageous and fervent preaching in the 
cathedral of that active city raised up enemies, as well as 
admirers. “ What is his object,” some said, “in meddling 
with the affairs of Switzerland?” “Why is he always repeat- 
ing the same things in his religious teachings?” said others 
In the midst of these labours and conflicts, he found need 
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of repose, and went to the baths of Baden. The vicar of 
the place, an ex-guardsman of the Pope, a well-disposed 
but thoroughly ignorant man, had obtained his benefice 
by carrying the halberd. Whilst he followed his old 
military habits, and passed the day and part of the night in 
convivial company, Stiheli, his curate, was indefatigable in 
discharging all the duties of his office. Zwingle sent for the 
young minister, and told him that he was in need of Swiss 
assistants. From that moment Staheli joined him in his 
labours. Zwingle, Staheli, and Luti—the latter afterwards 
pastor at Winterthur, resided under the same roof. 

Among those gained over to the truth by Zwingle’s 
devoted zeal, there were many magistrates; and the Council, 
grieved at the effrontery of the priests, and especially the 
monks, in making the pulpit a vehicle for the utterance of 
anything that crossed their minds, issued orders enjoining 
them not to advance anything which they had not drawn 
from the sacred sources of the Old and New Testaments. 
It was in 1520, that the civil power thus, for the first time, 
interfered in the work of the Reformation, acting as a 
Christian magistracy, one party says, since it is the first 
duty of the magistrate to maintain the Divine Word, and to 
defend the most precious interests of the citizens ; depriving 
the Church of its freedom, says another party, making it 
subservient to the secular power, and giving the signal for 
that series of evils which have ever since sprung from the 
union of Church and State. 

We pronounce no opinion here in reference to this great 
controversy, now so warmly carried on in many countries. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to point out its origin at the 
epoch of the Reformation. But there is one point that 
claims to be noticed. The act of these magistrates was 
itself an effect of the preaching of the Word of God. The 
Reformation in that day proceeded from mere individuals to 
the domain of the nation. Born in the hearts of a few 
priests and a few learned men, it pushed its way onward 
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and higher ; like the waters of the sea, it rolled forward till it 
covered a vast cortinent. 

The monks were bewildered ; they were commanded to 
preach the Word of God alone, and the majority of them had > 
never read it. This decree called forth more violent attacks 
than ever upon the reforming party, and plots began to be 
laid against the vicar of Zurich ; his life was in peril. One 
evening, as Zwingle and his companions were quietly talking 
in their house, some citizens rushed in and asked whether 
they had strong bolts on the doors, for they must be on their 
guard that night. “We often had similar alarms,” Stiheli 
adds, “but we were well armed, and a watch was kept in 
the street on our behalf.” 

But elsewhere recourse was had to still more forcible 
measures. An old man of Schaffhausen, named Galster, a 
man of upright life, and with unusual ardour for his age, 
rejoicing in the light he had found in the Gospel, strove to 
communicate it to his wife and children. Not tempering his 
zeal, perhaps, with discretion, he openly attacked the relics, 
the priests, and the superstitions with which his canton 
abounded ; and he soon became an object of hatred and 
horror, even to his own family. The old man, foreseeing 
fatal vengeance, fled from his home with a sorrowing heart, 
and took shelter in the woods of the neighbourhood ; he 
lived there for some days upon anything he could pick up, 
when suddenly, on the last night of 1520, torches gleamed 
through the forest-darkness in every direction, and human 
shouts, mingling with the howl of furious dogs, rang through 
the depths of the poor man’s covert. The Council had 
ordered the woods to be beaten ; the dogs hunted out their 
prey. He was dragged before the magistrate, and commanded 
to abjure his faith; but he firmly refused. Sentence of 
death was passed, and he was beheaded. 

It was elsewhere, however, that the Swiss persecution was 
to begin. Martial Lucerne stood forth, like a foe in full 
armour, and with poised lance. Luther's works having 
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found their way there, some of the citizens ran their eyes 
over them, with the utmost horror. They thought the lines 
were traced by an infernal hand, and fancied that a host 
of demons was gathering about them, and looking in their 
faces with sarcastic smiles ; they hurriedly closed the book, 
and flung it from them in dismay. The whole city re- 
sounded with the cry: “Luther and the schoolmaster 
(Myconius) must be burned!” One day, Myconius was 
unexpectedly summoned to appear before the Council. 
“ You are enjoined,” they said to him, “not toread Luther’s 
books to your pupils, not to name him in their presence, 
or so much as to think of him.” Myconius used to say, 
“T live among savage wolves; but I have this consolation, 
that most of them have no teeth; they would bite if they 
could, but they cannot, and so they bark.” But the simple 
spirit of the poor schoolmaster broke down. His gentle 
wife could give him no comfort but tears. He was a second 
time summoned and threatened. “ Every one rises against 
me,” he exclaimed, in his distress. “ Where am I to turn? 
How can I escape? Were it not for Christ’s aid I should . 
have sunk long ago.” 

Zwingle had been visited by Berthold Haller, who had 
received the Gospel in Berne, by Henry Bullinger, the dean’s 
son, from whose MS. chronicle, subsequently written, much 
of this history has been taken, and by the young, noble, and 
brave Gerald Meyer, who was to die in the flower of 
his age, sword in hand, by the Reformer’s side. To all 
these young men he had given fresh zeal and confidence. 
The work of the Reformation was going forward at Basle, 
as one preacher of the truth was raised up after another, 
and Zwingle was labouring incessantly at Zurich to make 
known the Gospel to all classes of the people, when, in the 
year 1521, the Pope, having offered his alliance simul- 
taneously to Charles V. and Francis I., and having at last 
decided in favour of the Emperor, war again becaine immi- 
nent between the two rival sovereigns. The king of France 
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claimed the aid of the Swiss Cantons, which, with the 
exception of Zurich, had entered into alliance with him. 
Leo hoped to induce Zurich to espouse his cause, and 
Cardinal Schinner, that ceaseless intriguer, relying on his 
own tact and eloquence, had hastened to that city to pro- 
cure soldiers for his master. But he encountered a vigorous 
opposition from his old friend Zwingle. Ulrich was indignant 
at the thought of the Swiss selling their blood to the stranger. 
His imagination pictured the Zurichers, under the banners of 
the Pope and the Emperor, crossing swords in the plains ot 
Italy with the confederates who had fought under the French 
flag, and his patriotism recoiled with horror. Zwingle lifted 
his energetic voice in vain. The red-hatted cardinal pre- 
vailed, and two thousand seven hundred Zurichers marched 
under the command of George Bergner. Zwingle’s heart 
bled at the sight. Yet his influence was not lost. Fora 
long while the banners of Zurich were not again to be un- 
furled in the service of a foreign prince. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of April, 1522, three eccle- 
siastics, deputies from the Bishop of Constance, entered 
Zurich. Two of them had a sullen, angry air ; the third 
looked miider. They were the Bishop’s coadjutor Melchior 
Battli, Dr. Brendi, and John Vanner, cathedral preacher, 
an evangelical, who kept silence during the whole affair. 
It was night, when Luti, running to Zwingle, told him, 
“Some of the Bishop’s officers have arrived; a blow is 
coming ; all the partisans of the old customs are in motion. 
A notary is summoning all the priests for an early hour 
to-morrow morning to the chapter-hall.” 

Zwingle had given offence, and had been reported on 
account of his having stated in answer to an appeal for his 
opinion on the question of the Lent-fasts, that the act of eating 
meat daily was not blamable in itself, but thatit was right 
to abstain from doing so, so long as the competent authority 
had not decided anything on the subject. Though Zwingle 
himself observed all the established usages of the Church, 
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aud even abstained from meat on the appointed days, he had 
preached vigorously against enforced abstinence as a precept 
of man: and his enemies had seized this opportunity of 
endeavouring to strike a blow, and to regain their influence. 

The assembly of the clergy having met accordingly, next 
day, the coadjutor rose, and delivered an harangue which his 
adversaries thought was full of passion and pride. He 
affected, however, not to utter Zwingle’s name. Some 
priests, who had been recently gained over to the Gospel, 
and had but little strength, were completely annihilated ; 
their pale countenances, their mute lips, and their sighs 
bespoke that they had lost all courage. But Zwingle rose, 
and replied in a speech that closed the mouth of his oppo- 
nent. At Zurich, as in the other Cantons, the most violent 
enemies of the new doctrine were amongst the members of 
the petty council. The deputation, defeated before the 
clergy, laid their complaint before the magistrates, and as 
Zwingle was not present, they had no reply to fear. The 
result appeared decisive. The Gospel and its defender were 
about to be condemned without a hearing. Never was the 
Swiss Reformation in greater danger. It seemed on the 
point of being smothered in its cradle. Upon this the 
councillors who were favourable to Zwingle invoked the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Council. This was their last 
plank, and God used it to save the Gospel cause. The Two 
Hundred were called together. The partisans of popery 
strained every nerve to exclude Zwingle from the meeting, 
while he knocked at every door, and left not a stone un- 
turned, as he says: but in vain. “Thereupon,” he adds, “1 
kept quiet, and carried the matter, with deep sighs, to Him 
who hears the groaning of the captives, beseeching that He 
would Himself defend His Gospel.” 

On the 9th of April the Two Hundred came together, and 
the members who were friendly to the Reform cause imme- 
diately demanded to have their pastors in the assembly. The 
inferior council resisted ; but the higher court resolved that 
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the pastors should be present to hear the charges brought 
against them, and should even have an opportunity of reply. 
The deputies from Constance were introduced, and then the 
three pastors of Zurich—Zwingle, Engelhard, and the aged 
Réoschli. 

After the antagonists, thus face to face, had for some 
time silently eyed each other, the coadjutor rose. ‘Had 
his heart and head equalled his voice,” Zwingle says, “he 
would have surpassed the sweetness of Apollo or Orpheus, 
and the force of Demosthenes and the Gracchi.” 

“The civil constitution and Christianity itself are threat- 
ened,” said the champion of popery. “Men have appeared 
who teach new, offensive, and seditious doctrines.” After a 
long oration, in a similar strain, looking the assembly 
steadily in the face, “Keep to the Church !” he exclaimed, 
“keep to the Church! out of her no man can be saved ! 
Ceremonies alone can guide the simple to the knowledge of 
salvation, and the shepherds have nothing to do but to 
explain their meaning to the flock.” 

The moment the coadjutor had concluded his address, he 
prepared to quit the Council-hall with his followers, when 
Zwingle started up, and called upon him and his companions 
to remain till he had justified himself. 

The Coadjutor.—“ We are not commissioned to dispute 
with any one who chooses to ask us.” 

Zwingle.—“I do not wish to dispute, but fearlessly to lay 
before you what I have taught up to this hour.” 

The Burgomaster Roust (to the deputies of Constance).— 
“ Pray listen to the reply the vicar desires to make.” 

The Coadjutor.—*I know too well what sort of a man 
I should have to deal with. Ulrich Zwingle is too violent 
for any one to discuss with him.” 

Zwingle—“ How long has it been the custom to attack an 
innocent man in this rough manner, and then to refuse him a 
hearing? In the name of our common faith, in the name of 
the baptism we have both received, in the name of Christ, 
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the Author of life and salvation hear me! If you canuot as 
deputies, at least do so as Christians.” 

A cause thus pleaded was already gained on one side, and 
lost on the other. The Two Hundred could not suppress 
their indignation, and a murmur ran through the assembly. 
The burgomaster again urged the deputies, and they re- 
turned, abashed and confounded, to their places. Zwingle 
rose and spoke as follows :— 

“ The reverend coadjutor has referred to seditious doctrines, 
which subvert the civil laws. Let him know that Zurich is 
quieter, and more obedient to the laws than any other city 
in Helvetia, and all good citizens attribute this to the Gospel. 
Is not Christianity the mightiest bulwark of justice amidst 
a people? What is the use of ceremonies, but to daub the 
face of Christ and His followers? There is another way, 
besides these vain practices, of leading simple people to the 
knowledge of the truth ; I mean that which Christ and the 
Apostles followed, the Gospel itself! Let us not fear that 
the people cannot understand it! Whoever believes, under- 
stands. The people can believe, and they can understand. 
This is the work of the Spirit of God, and not of human 
reason. As to the rest, if any one is not satisfied with forty 
days, let him fast the whole year, if he will; it is nothing to 
me. All I ask is, that no one shall be compelled to it ; and 
that you do not, for the sake of a trivial observance, accuse the 
Zurichers of separating from the communion of Christians.” 
: “JT did not say that,” cried the coadjutor. “No,” 
said his colleague, Dr. Brendi, “he did not.” But all the 
Senate confirmed Zwingle’s assertion. 

“Worthy citizens!” the latter continued, “do not be 
moved by this accusation! The basis of the Church is that 
rock, Christ, who gave Peter his name, because he faithfully 
confessed Him. In every nation, whoever believes with his 
heart in Jesus Christ, is saved. This is the Church beyond 
whose pale no one can have life. To explain the Gospel, and 
to follow it, is the whole duty of the ministers of Christ. 
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Let those who live by ceremonies, take care to explain 
them.” . 

This was putting his finger on the sore place. The coadjutor 
coloured, and was silent. On the same day a resolution was 
passed that the Pope and the cardinals should be requested 
to explain the controverted point, and that, meanwhile, meat 
should be abstained from during Lent. The Two Hundred 
then separated, leaving matters much as they were, but 
shaping their reply to the Bishop so as to gain time. This 
was the first engagement of a campaign that was to be pro- 
tracted and severe, and in which joy and mourning were 
often to alternate. A long accusation against the Reformer 
was laid before the chapter by Hoffman, the canon; but 
Zwingle defended himself in their presence, scattering the 
charges of his adversary, “as a bull tosses straw with his 
horns,” and the affair, which began so gravely, ended with 
laughter at the canon’s expense. Nor did Zwingle stop 
there: on the 16th of April, he published an essay On the 
Free Use of Meats. 

One day he received an anonymous letter, which he im- 
mediately communicated to his two assistants. “ Men are in 
ambush on every side of you,” it said ; “they have prepared 
a fatal poison for you!” Not an hour passed in Zurich, but 
consultations were held as to how Zwingle might be got rid 
of ; and while murderers were fruitlessly plotting to ensnare 
him, the legitimate organs of Popery made new efforts. The 
Bishop of Constance issued a mandate, not mentioning 
Zwingle or Zurich, but complaining that crafty men were 
resuscitating condemned doctrines, while the learned and the 
ignorant were disputing about the most awful mysteries. 
Then an episcopal letter was addressed to the Provost and 
his chapter, which Zwingle replied to ; and after that, the 
case of the innovations was brought before the Diet, the 
Council of the Helvetian nation, where a resolution was 
passed, silencing all those preachers whose discourses, as was 
said, excited discord amougst the people. Urban Weiss, 
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a pastor near Baden, whom public report charged with 
preaching the new faith, was at the same time summoned 
betore this tribunal. Many persons interceded for him, and 
he obtained a temporary release, upon bail to the amount of 
a hundred florins, which his parishioners paid down. 

The Diet had taken part with the oppressors. The monks 
and priests were emboldened, and declared that if Zwingle 
were not silenced, they would cry louder than ever. The 
Council of Zurich knew not what to do. On the 7th of 
June, it passed a decree that no one should preach against 
the monks. But no sooner was it carried, than, Bullin- 
ger says, a sudden noise like an explosion was heard in the 
room, and the whole assembly stared in each other’s faces. 
The Diet subsequently named a committee to request the 
attendance of the pastors of Zurich, and the readers and 
preachers of the convents, in the Provost’s house. The 
meeting took place accordingly, and, after a sharp discussion, 
the burgomaster enjoined both parties to preach nothing that 
could cause disturbance. “I cannot accept this injunction,” 
said Zwingle ; “I will preach the Gospel freely, and without 
any condition, in conformity with the decree previously 
given. Iam bishop and pastor of Zurich ; it is to me the 
cure of souls has been committed! I have taken an oath, 
and the monks have not; they ought to yield, not I. If 
they preach falsehoods, I will contradict them, and in the 
very pulpit of their own convent! On the other hand, if I 
preach doctrine contrary to the holy Gospel, then I ask to 
be rebuked, not only by the chapter, but by any citizen who 
chooses to do so; and, moreover, to be punished by the 
Council.” The Committee having heard the reply of the 
monks, who desired permission to preach the doctrines of 
St. Thomas, and having deliberated, ordered “that Thomas 
Scotus, and the rest of the doctors, should be laid aside, and 
nothing should be preached but the holy Gospel.” 

There was one place in Zurich which, thanks to the 
Dominicans, had not yet been penetrated by the truth. It 
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was the nunnery of Oetenbach, where the daughters of the 
first families in Zurich took the veil. It seemed unjust that 
these poor creatures, shut up within the walls of their con- 
vent, should alone be debarred from hearing the Word of 
God. The Grand Council, therefore, ordered Zwingle to 
repair thither. The Reformer ascended the pulpit, which 
till then had been left entirely to the Dominicans, and 
preached “on the clearness and certainty of the Word of 
God.” This remarkable discourse, which he afterwards pub- 
lished, was not without its fruit, and it made the monks 
more angry than ever. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PROGRESS AND PERSECUTION. 


THE blood-stained survivors of the dreadful fight at La 
Bicoque, in which the Swiss had suffered a fearful defeat, 
had returned to Switzerland, carrying mourning wherever 
they marched. One cry of woe was heard from the Alps to 
the Jura, and from the Rhone to the Rhine. Zwingle, in 
the deepest grief, instantly wrote an address to Schwitz, to 
dissuade the citizens of that canton from adopting foreign 
service; and such was the effect of his words, that the 
assembly of that people resolved to abstain, provisionally, 
from any capitulation of the kind for twenty-five years. 
But the intrigues of the French party soon caused that 
excellent resolution to be revoked, and from that time the 
canton of Schwitz took the lead in opposition to Zwingle 
and his work. 

On Saturday, July 12th, a tall, thin, erect figure, with the 
look of a foreigner, dressed in a Franciscan’s trock, and 
riding an ass, with his naked feet nearly touching the 
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ground, was seen entering the streets of Zurich. Francis 
Lambert,—that was his name,—inquired for Zwingle, and 
delivered him a letter from Berthold Haller. “This Fran- 
ciscan father,” it said, “who is no less a person than the 
apostolic preacher of the general monastery of Avignon, has 
for nearly five years taught Christian truth.” Geneva, 
Lausanne, Freiburg, and Berne were mentioned as places 
where he had preached. “It seemed to me,” Berthold 
added, “something marvellous to hear such things from the 
mouth of a Franciscan and a Frenchman, titles which, you 
know, presuppose a sea of superstition.” The Frenchman 
himself related to Zwingle how the writings of Luther 
having been discovered in his cell, he had been obliged to 
fly in haste from Avignon. Zwingle gladly opened the 
church of Our Lady to the monk, and made him take his 
place in the choir, on a seat before the high altar. Lambert 
delivered four sermons there, in which he vigorously attacked 
the errors of Rome; but in the fourth he defended the 
invocation of the saints and of the Virgin. 

“ Brother, thou art wrong!” exclaimed a voice, eagerly 
interrupting him. It was Zwingle’s, and great was the 
exultation amongst canons and chaplains at the commence- 
ment of a quarrel between the Frenchman and the heretical 
vicar. “He has attacked you,” they all said to Lambert ; 
“challenge him to a public disputation.” He did so, and at 
ten o'clock one morning, the two disputants met in the 
conference-room of the canons. Zwingle opened the Old 
and New Testaments in Greek and Latin. He carried on 
the discussion till two o’clock, and was expatiating on the 
truths he maintained, when the Franciscan monk, clasping 
his hands and raising them to heaven, exclaimed, “O God, 
I thank thee that by such an illustrious instrument thou 
hast given me so clear a knowledge of the truth! Hence- 
forward,” he added, turning to the meeting, “in all my 
troubles I will pray to God alone, and I will put aside all 
my rosaries. To-morrow I resume my journey to Basle, to 
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see Erasmus, and thence to Wittemberg, to see the Augus- 
tinian, Martin Luther.” The next day he set off on his ass. 
He was the first man who quitted France for the sake of 
the Gospel, and appeared in Switzerland and Germany, the 
humble precursor of thousands of fugitives and confessors. 
While powerful appeals from the pulpit were occasionally 
listened to by the people of Lucerne, with only transient 
impressions,—while at Berne error was being assailed in the 
satirical carnival dramas of Nicholas Manuel, and the Gospel 
doctrine, going up the Rhine, was spreading through Rheetiq 
—certain revolting cases of depravity among the priests 
hastened the day for the yoke to be completely cast off in 
Zurich and the neighbouring lands. The evangelical min- 
isters had arrived at the conclusion that the law of celibacy 
was entirely of human origin, imposed by the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, and contrary to the Word of God, which, in describing 
the true bishop, represents him as a husband and a father. 
Many of them accordingly returned to the ancient practice 
of the apostolic times. Xylotect was married. Zwingle 
also married. No woman was held in higher estimation in 
Zurich than Anna Reinhard, the widow of Meyer of Knonau, 
and mother of Gerald. Since Zwingle’s arrival, she had 
been amongst the most attentive of his hearers. She lived 
near him, and he had observed her modesty, her piety, and 
her affection for her children. The troubles this Christian 
woman had already passed through,—and she was yet to be 
more cruelly tried than any woman who has found a record 
in history —had given her a gravity of character that made 
her evangelical virtues the more manifest. She was then 
about thirty-five, and had a little property, amounting only 
to four hundred florins. Zwingle made choice of Anna as 
the companion of his life. It was not till some time after 
his marriage, that he made known the event. This was 
unquestionably a condemnable weakness in a man at other 
times so resolute. But the light attained by himself and 
his friends on the question of celibacy was not general. He 
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feared that weak persons might be shocked, and his useful- 
ness crippled, if his marriage were published. He sacri- 
ficed part of his happiness to these fears. No doubt they 
deserve some respect, but he ought to have cast them 
away. 

Meanwhile, matters of still higher import were then 
engaging the friends of truth. We have seen that the Diet 
had enjoined the evangelical preachers to desist from put- 
ting forth doctrines that disturbed the people. Zwingle felt 
that the moment for action was come, and with his charac- 
teristic energy he convoked a gathering of the ministers of 
the Lord who were friendly to the Gospel, at Hinsiedlen. 
About the end of June and the beginning of July, 1522, 
pious ministers were seen taking their way from all quarters, 
upon a new kind of pilgrimage to the celebrated chapel of 
Einsiedlen. Leo Juda, the vicar, gave them all a joyful 
welcome in the ancient abbey. Since the time of Zwingle’s 
abode there, that place had become a citadel of the truth 
and a hostelry of the just. In like manner had met, two 
hundred and fifteen years before, thirty-three bold patriots 
on the lonely plain of Grutli, resolved to break the Austrian 
yoke. The yoke to be broken at Hinsiedlen was that of 
human authority in the things of God. In the course of 
the conference, upon Zwingle’s proposal, it was unani- 
mously resolved to address an earnest appeal to the cantons 
and the Bishop, with a view to obtain the free preaching 
of the Gospel, and the abolition of enforced celibacy. Having 
signed their names to the two memorials prepared by Ulrich, 
and posted their theses, like Luther, both upon the gates of 
the episcopal palace and the national Council, the friends 
at Einsiedlen parted from each other, calm, cheerful, and 
full of trust in the God to whom they had committed their 
cause. Some passing near the battle-field of Morgarten, 
others along the chain of the Alps ; some by one mountain- 
path, and some by another, over hills and valleys in all 
directions, they sought their several homes. 
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A battle was now to be expected, and everything be 
tokened a desperate contest. But five days after, the magis- 
trate of Zurich, wishing to give some satisfaction to the 
Romanist party, summoned before him Conrad Grebel and 
Klaus Hottinger, two of those extreme men who seemed as 
if they wished to go beyond the bounds of a wise reform, and 
forbade them to speak against the monks, or on the contro- 
verted points. In the convents, indignation was carried to 
the highest degree. But it was in Lucerne that the bold 
step taken by the assembly at Einsiedlen was to produce 
the most vehement commotion. The Diet was there sitting, 

and complaints came up from all quarters against those au- 
dacious preachers, who gave Helvetia no peace while she sold 
the blood of her sons to strangers. 

On the 22nd of July, as Oswald Myconius was at dinner 
in his own house with Kilchmeyer the canon, and several 
others who were well disposed to the Gospel, a young lad 
arrived, bearing the famous memorials from Einsiedlen, with 
a letter from Zwingle, requesting Myconius to circulate them 
in Lucerne. 

“God bless this beginning !” exclaimed Oswald, looking 
up to heaven; “from this moment this prayer must be the 
constant occupation of our hearts.” The memorials were 
forthwith disseminated, perhaps with more ardour than 
Zwingle had desired ; but they did not produce the effect 
expected of them in Lucerne. Some pious men approved of 
them, but these were very few. Many, fearing to compromise 
themselves, would neither praise nor blame them. All the 
priestsmurmured, muttered, and growled between their teeth. 
As for the people, they broke into a rage against the Gospel. 
Oswald felt his courage shaken ; the evangelic future he had 
dreamed of for Lucerne and Switzerland seemed to vanish 
away. 

Great above all was the anger of the Council and the Dies. 
Myconius was deprived of his place as schoolmaster, and 
banished, and all the crime alleged against him was, that 
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he was a disciple of Luther’s. He looked around him in vain 
for refuge ; his wife, his son, and himself—all of them sickly 
and suffering,—were driven from theircountry; and the whole 
of Switzerland raged with a violent storm, that shattered 
and demolished whatever dared to encounter it. Zwingle 
hastened to give him wordsof comfort, and advised him to pre- 
sent himself before the Council. “Deliver a speech,” he said, 
“before them, worthy of Christ and of yourself, that is to say, 
calculated to touch their hearts, and not to irritate them. 
Deny that you are Luther’s disciple ; declare that you are the 
disciple of Jesus Christ. Let your pupils surround you, and 
let them speak ; and if all this does not succeed, come to 
your friend; come to Zwingle, and regard our city as your 
home.” 

Oswald, fortified by these words, followed the Reformer’s 
noble counsel ; but all his efforts were vain. Lucerne de- 
nounced him, and the magistrates threatened those who 
should give him shelter ; he was forced, with his ailing wife 
and child, to quit that ungrateful city, where, in his own 
family only one sister had received the Gospel. He passed 
its ancient bridges, and he saluted those mountains that 
seem to rise from the bosom of the lake of Waldstetten, to 
the region of clouds. Xylotect and Kilchmeyer, the only 
friends he had amongst his countrymen, closely followed him ; 
and at the moment when that poor man, accompanied by 
two feeble beings hanging upon him for existence, turned 
his eyes towards the well-known lake, and, shedding tears 
over his blinded country, bade adieu to the glorious land- 
scape that had surrounded his cradle, the Gospel itself 
quitted Lucerne,—and Rome reigns there to this day. 

Berthold Haller had not signed the Kinsiedlen petitions, 
probably because he was not Swiss by birth; but he un- 
flinchingly expounded St. Matthew, as Zwingle had done. 
A great crowd thronged the cathedral church of Berne. 
The Word of God wrought more mightily upon the people 
than the dramas of Manuel. Haller was cited to the town- 
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hall ; the people escorted their warm-hearted friend to the 
building, and remained collected before it. The Council was 
divided in opinion ; the most influential men said it was an 
affair of the Bishop’s, and the preacher must be delivered 
over to his lordship of Lausanne. Haller’s friends trembled 
at these words, and advised him to withdraw with all speed. 
The people surrounded him, and accompanied him home, 
and a great number of armed citizens placed themselves in 
front of his house, to make a rampart of their bodies, for the 
protection of their beloved pastor. The Bishop and the 
Council gave way before this vigorous demonstration, and 
Haller was saved. 

In a short while, the Diet itself, now assembled at Baden, 
excited by the severity practised against Myconius, incensed 
by the Einsiedlen memorials,—which had been printed, and 
were everywhere producing a great sensation,—and urged 
on by the Bishop of Constance, adopted measures of persecu- 
tion, and seized the evangelical pastor nearest at hand, Urban 
Weiss, of Fislispach, who had before been released on bail, 
and had him conveyed to the Bishop of Constance, who kept 
him long in prison. 

Zwingle, too, was not to escape trial. His most sensitive 
feelings were now to be attacked. The report of his doctrines 
had passed the Santis, penetrated the Tockenburg, ana 
reached the heights of Wildhaus, The shepherd family from 
which the Reformer sprang, were in great agitation. Of 
Zwingle’s five brothers, some had continued quietly tending 
their flocks ; while others, to Ulrich’s grief, had occasionally 
forsaken their peaceful callings, and taken up arms in the 
service of foreign princes. They were all struck with con- 
sternation at the tidings brought to their chalets. They 
thought they saw their brother seized, dragged to Constance 
before the Bishop, while piles of faggots were prepared for 
him in the very place where John Hiiss had been burned. 
The proud shepherds could not endure the idea of being 
called the brothers of a heretic They wrote to Ulrich, 
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expressing their vexation and their fears. He replied in a 
letter, which concludes with the following noble passage :— 
“«What disgrace,’ you say, ‘will be brought upon all our 
family if you should be burned, or in any other manner put 
to death!’ My beloved brothers, the Gospel derives from 
the blood of Christ this astonishing nature, that the most 
violent persecutions, far from retarding its progress, do but 
hasten it. They alone are true soldiers of Christ who fear 
not to bear their Master’s wounds in their own bodies. All 
my labours have no other object than to make known to men 
the treasures of happiness that Christ has acquired for us, to 
the end that all may fly for refuge to the Father through the 
death of His Son. If this doctrine offends you, your anger 
cannot stop me. You are my brothers. Yes, my own 
brothers ; sons of the same father, nursed in the arms of the 
same mother ; but if you were not my brothers in Christ, 
and in the work of faith, then my grief would be so vehe- 
ment that nothing could equal it. Farewell. I shall never 
cease to be your true brother, if only you do not cease to 
be the brothers of Jesus Christ.” 

Zwingle, distressed at the misfortunes of his dear friend 
Myconius, saw that they were but the beginning of calami- 
ties. Enemies in Zurich ; enemies without ; a man’s own 
kindred becoming his foes; fierce opposition from the 
monks and priests; violent measures of the Diet and the 
Councils ; rude, perhaps bloody, attacks on the part of 
the advocates for foreign service; the highest valleys of 
Switzerland, that cradle of the Confederation, pouring forth 
phalanxes of invincible soldiers to save Rome, and to annihi- 
late, at the price of their own life, the infant faith of the 
sons of the Reformation: this was the prospect which the 
penetrating mind of the Reformer shuddered to see in the 
far distance. He watched the heavy storms rolling down 
from the mountains upon the little vessel of the Truth, 
and poured his troubles and his hopes into the ear of the 
Saviour. 
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PART II1 


CHAPTER I. 
KNIGHT GEORGE. 


Four years had passed while an ancient truth was being 
republished in the Church. The grand doctrine of salvation 
by grace, once announced in Asia, Greece, and Italy, by Paul 
and his brethren, had been again discovered, and had sounded 
from the plains of Saxony to Rome, Paris, and London ; and 
the lofty mountains of Switzerland had echoed the proclama- 
tion. The fountains of truth, liberty, and life had been 
re-opened to mankind. People had rushed to the waters, 
and drank with joy. But those who had hastened to slake 
their thirst, were outwardly unaltered. Everything within 
was new, and yet external appearances remained the same. 

No change had taken place in the constitution of the 
Church, in itsritual, or in its discipline. In Saxony,and evenin 
Wittemberg, as everywhere else, the pomp of papal worship 
was continued. The priest, at the foot of the altar, offering up 
the host, still seemed to produce some unutterable transfor- 
mation; monks and nuns presented themselves at the 
convents just as before, to take their eternal vows ; pastors 
avoided all domestic ties, and held on in brotherhoods ; 
pilgrims pursued their journeys ; the faithful hung up their 
votix> offerings on the pillars of the chapels ; and not a 
tittle of tne most trifling Romish ceremony was ever 
omitted. There was a new word in the world, but it had 
not created a new body. 
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The discourses of some of the priests were in the most 
striking contrast with their actions, They thundered from 
the pulpit against the mass, as an idolatrous performance ; 
and then they descended to the altar and scrupulously went 
through every particular of the imposing mystery. Every- 
where the new Gospel was heard in the midst of the ancient 
rites. The priest had no idea of the inconsistency, and the 
people, who loudly applauded the bold sayings of the new 
preachers, devoutly attended to the old forms, as if there 
were no occasion to abandon them. At the domestic hearth, 
and in social life, as in the house of God, all was unchanged. 
There was a new faith, but there were no new works. The 
sunbeams of spring-time had lit the earth, and yet winter 
held it in his thrall; there were no flowers, no leaves, 
nothing to indicate the new season. But these appearances 
were deceptive. A mighty sap, though hidden, was circu- 
lating underground, and was about to transform the world. 

It is, probably, to this wise course of Providence, that the 
Reformation owed its triumphs. Every revolution com- 
mences in the region of thought. The contradiction which 
we have pointed out, did not strike even Luther, at first. 
It seemed to him perfectly natural that, while the people 
received his writings with enthusiasm, they should remain 
devotedly attached to the abuses he assailed. It might 
almost be imagined that he had laid down his plan before- 
hand, and resolved to change opinions before touching forms. 
But this would be to attribute to him wisdom which belongs 
only to a higher Intelligence. He executed a design which 
he had not conceived. At a later period, he was enabled to 
comprehend these thiog; but he neither directed nor 
imagined them. God marched at the head; it was his part 
to follow. 

If Luther had commenced with an external reform, and 
had at once sought to abolish monastic vows, mass, confes- 
sion, and the ceremonial of Romish worship, he would cer- 
tainly have encountered a most strenuous resistance. Man 
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requires time for great revolutions. But Luther was by no 
means the violent, rash, hazardous innovator that some his- 
torians have represented him. The people, seeing nothing 
altered in the routine of their devotions, yielded themselves 
without apprehension to their new master. Indeed, they 
were amazed at attacks made upon a man who never inter- 
fered with their mass, their beads, or their confessional, and 
they attributed these assaults to the paltry jealousy of 
obscure rivals, or to the cruel injustice of powerful foes. 

But Luther’s ideas produced agitation in the world of 
mind ; hearts were changed ; and thus the ancient edifice 
gave signs that it would soon fall of itself, without a human 
hand. Thoughts do not take instantaneous effect; they 
make their way in silence, like waters filtering down the 
recesses of the granite rocks, till they dislodge whole moun- 
tain-masses, Suddenly the work done in secret is disclosed, 
and a single day is enough to manifest the labour of years, — 
it may be of many ages. 

A new era now commences. Truth has been re-established 
in the doctrines believed, and these doctrines are now about 
to re-establish the truth in all the forms of the Church and 
of society. On the dogmas already overthrown, usages had 
been built up, which totter and are ready to fall. The new 
generation has too much life and courage to endure the 
restraint of error. Sacraments, rites, the hierarchy, vows, 
order, domestic life, public life,—everythirg is on the eve of 
change. The ship, slowly and laboriously constructed, is 
leaving the stocks, to be launched on the great deep. We 
shall have to follow its track over many a shoal. 

The captivity of the Wartburg separates these two 
periods. Providence, resolving to give a grand impulse to 
the Reformation, prepared the way by conducting its chief 
instrument into profound retirement. The work appeared 
for a time buried with the workman ; but seed must be cast 
into the earth: and from this prison, which seemed to be 
the tomb of the Reformer, the Reformation was to go forth 
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to new conquests, and soon to cover the world. Up to that 
time the Reformation had been concentrated in the person 
of Luther. His appearance before the Diet at Worms was 
doubtless the sublimest moment of his life. His character 
then appeared almost faultless; and if God, who hid 
him within the walls of the mountain-castle, had never 
restored him to the eyes of the world, his end would 
have been like an apotheosis. But God does not wish His 
servants to be deified, and Luther was kept in the church 
below, that he might teach, even by his faults, that Chris- 
tian faith must be founded only upon the Divine Word. 
He was abruptly withdrawn from the scene of the great 
revolution of the sixteenth century; but the truth he 
had so powerfully preached continued its course in his 
absence, and the work of which he had been merely a feeble 
instrument, bore, not the impress of man, but the seal of 
God. 

Luther’s captivity moved all Germany. The most con- 
tradictory reports were everywhere efoat. The Reformer’s 
absence produced more agitation than his presence. In one 
place it was said that some of his friends from France had 
found a safe abode for him on the other side of the Rhine. 
In another quarter it was rumoured that assassins had put 
him to death. In the smallest villages and hamlets Luther 
was continually inquired for ; every traveller was asked if 
he knew anything about him, and in all the market-places 
the same question was constantly passed from lip to lip. 
Sometimes a stranger would get up in the midst of the 
crowd and give the people an animated account of the 
manner in which the Doctor had been carried off ;—he 
pictured savage cavaliers rushing from their ambush, seizing 
him prisoner, and dashing off, dragging poor Luther on foot 
after them, deaf to his cries, though the blood spirted from 
his pores. “The corpse of Luther,” he would add, “has 
been seen, covered all over with wounds.” Then the people 
would raise piteous lamentations, and voices were heard 
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mourning that they should never see or hear that noble 
man again. 

Luther’s friends, trembling with wrath, swore that they 
would revenge his death. Men of peace, old men, women, 
and children, looked forward to fresh struggles. Nothing 
could equal the terror of the partisans of Rome. The priests 
and monks, who at first held up their heads with an air of 
insult and triumph, sure of victory because this one man 
was deav ad gladly have fled from the threatening anger 
of the people. These men, who made such show of their 
rage while Luther was free, trembled now that he was 
captive. Aleander especially was in consternation. “The 
only means left us,” one of the papists wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Maintz, “is to light our torches and search the 
whole world fer Luther, that we may give him beck to the 
nation that claims him.” It might have been said that the 
shade of the Reformer, pale, and hung with chains, had come 
to spread dismay, and to demand redress. It was prophesied 
that the death of Luther would cause torrents of blood. 

Nowhere was there more commotion than in Worms 
itself. Loud murmurs were heard among the people and the 
princes. Ulrich von Hiitten and Hermann Busch filled the 
region all around with their plaintive songs and their war- 
cries. Charles V. and the nuncios were boldly accused. The 
nation rose on behalf of the poor monk, whose faith had 
made him its chief. 

At Wittemberg, his friends and colleagues, especially 
Melancthon, were plunged into speechless grief. It was 
Luther who had communicated to this youthful scholar the 
treasures of that sacred theology which had now completely 
engrossed his soul. It was Luther who had given substance 
and life to the purely intellectual culture which Melancthon 
brought to Wittemberg. The profundity of the Reformer’s 
doctrine had powerfully struck the mind of the young 
Grecian, and the Doctor’s courage in maintaining the rights 
of the eternal Word of God against all human authorities, 
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had filled him with enthusiasm. But now these two spirits, 
knit in such intimate fellowship, are torn apart. These two 
valiant soldiers can no longer march together for the deli- 
verance of the Church. Luther had disappeared ;—perhaps 
he was lost for ever. The consternation in Wittemberg was 
inexpressible. The whole city seemed like an army, with 
blank and downcast looks, standing before the dead body of 
the general who had led it to victory. 

One day, however, good tidings suddenly arrived. “ Our 
well-beloved father is alive!” Philip cried, in a rapture of 
joy; “take courage, and be strong.” But sorrow soon 
regained the ascendancy. Luther lived, but was in prison. 
The edict of Worms, with its terrible proscriptions, had been 
distributed, by thousands of copies, throughout the empire, 
and even in the Tyrolese mountains. Would not the Refor- 
mation be utterly crushed by the iron hand that was pressing 
it to the earth? The gentle spirit of Melancthon answered 
its own timid question by a ery of suffering. 

But above the hand of man, a mightier hand was felt. 
God Himself deprived the formidable edict of its force. The 
German princes, who had always sought to keep down the 
power of Rome in the empire, trembled to see the alliance 
of the Emperor with the Pope, and feared that it would only 
result in the ruin of all their liberties. So that, while 
Charles, in his progress through the Low Countries, ironi- 
cally smiled at the flames which certain flatterers and fanatic 
men had kindled in the market-places to burn Luther’s 
books, those very writings were being read in Germany, with 
a continually growing eagerness, and numerous pamphlets, 
on the side of the Reformer, every day levelled fresh blows 
at the Papacy. The nuncios were beside themselves when 
they saw that the edict which had cost them so many 
intrigues produced so little effect. “The ink with which 
Charles V. signed his warrant,” they said, in a mournful 
tone, “has not had time to dry before this Imperial decree 
is everywhere torn to shreds.” Thus the first movement of 
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fear was succeeded by one of enthusiasm, in Wittemberg and 
the whole empire. The Archbishop of Maintz himself 
seeing such manifestations of popular sympathy, did not dare 
to permit the Franciscans to preach against the Reformer. 
The University, which had appeared overwhelmed, raised its 
head. The new doctrines were too well established there 
for Luther’s absence to overthrow them, and the academic 
halls soon found a difficulty in accommodating the crowds 
of auditors. 

Meantime, Knight George lived in solitude and unknown. 
“Tf you were to see me,” he wrote to Melancthon, “you 
would take me for a knight; even you would scarcely 
recognize me.” He at first rested awhile, enjoying a leisure 
which he had never known before. He moved about 
wherever he liked within the fortress, but was not per- 
mitted to pass the walls. His wants were supplied, and he 
had never been better treated. Many thoughts came cours- 
ing through his soul, but none could trouble him. Some- 
times he bent his eyes upon the forests below, and then he 
would raise them to heaven. ‘‘ An odd captive!” he said to 
himself. “Here I am, both with my will and against it !” 
His letters to Spalatin and others, dated from the Isle of 
Patmos, solicit the prayers of his friends, but express his 
contentment, and his sense of repose from the conflicts that 
he had passed through. Here he studied Christian truth, 
not for polemical purposes, but as the means of regeneration 
and life. It was necessary that the commencement of re- 
form should be controversial ; but new times required new 
labours. The thorns and brambles having been rooted up, 
it was needful that the Word of God should be peacefully 
sown in men’s hearts. If Luther had been always kept at 
war, he would not have accomplished a lasting work in the 
Church. His captivity averted a danger which might pos- 
sibly have ruined the reform, namely, continuous attack 
and destruction, without building up and preservation. And 
this humble retirement had a still more precious result, 
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Klevated as on a pedestal by his countrymen, he was on 
the brink of the abyss, and a giddy moment might have 
hurled him into its dark depths. Some of the first actors 
in the Reformation, both in Germany and in Switzerland, 
were dashed against the rock of spiritual pride and fanati- 
cism. Luther was aman very subject to the infirmities of 
our nature, and would hardly have been able to escape these 
perils. But the hand of God rescued him for a time, by 
suddenly removing him from the influence of intoxicating 
triumphs, and throwing him into the deep recess of an un- 
known retreat. He now collected his soul in communion 
with God. He was tempered in the waters of adversity. 
His sufferings and humiliations constrained him, for a while 
at least, to walk with the lowly, and the principles of the 
Christian life were, from that time, developed in his soul 
with more energy and freedom. 

But Luther’s peace did not last long. Sitting alone on 
the walls of the Wartburg, he passed whole days, lost 
in profound thought. At one time, the Church appeared 
to him and spread her miseries before his eyes. Then, 
turning his looks to heaven, he said, “Why, O Lord, 
hast thou created all men in vain?” At another time he 
was utterly dejected, and, losing his hold of the hope that 
had sustained him, he cried out, “ Alas, there is no one, in 
this final day of His wrath, who can stand as a wall before 
the Lord to save Israel!” Again, casting his mind back 
upon his own destiny, he feared that he might be accused 
of quitting the field of battle, and this idea completely 
overcame him. “I had rather be laid on burning coals,” he 
would say, “than stagnate here half dead!” Transporting 
himself in imagination to Worms, Wittemberg, and into 
the midst of his foes, he regretted that he had yielded to 
the counsels of his friends, instead of remaining in the 
world, and offering his breast to the fury of men, 

And yet some sweet thoughts arose to give respite and 
comfort to his agony. Next to the certainty of help from 
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God, one thing relieved his suffering,—it was the remem- 
brance of Melancthon. “If I perish,’ he wrote to Philip, 
“the Gospel will lose nothing. You will succeed me, as Elisha 
followed Elijah, and with a double portion of my spirit.” And 
then recollecting Philip’s timidity, he cried out in his cham- 
ber, “ Minister of the Word, guard the walls and towers of 
Jerusalem, till the enemy strikes you down! You and I 
stand alone on the battle-field ; you will be aimed at next.” 

In the midst of frequent attacks of illness, and interrupted 
by many sleepless nights, Luther spent what he called the 
indolence of his prison in labours almost above the utmost 
strength of man. “Here I am,” he said, on the 14th of 
May, “all day in idleness and luxury” (doubtless referring to 
his food, which was not quite so coarse as at first). “I read 
the Bible in Hebrew and Greek. I am about. to write a 
discourse, in German, on Auricular Confession. I shall con- 
tinue the translation of the Psalms, and, as soon as I get 
what I want from Wittemberg, I intend to compose a series 
of Sermons. I write incessantly.” 

This, however, was only a portion of what he accom- 
plished. His enemies thought that if he were not dead, his 
voice would be heard no more; but their joy was of short 
duration, and the world was not long in suspense as to his 
life. A multitude of works, written in the Wartburg, 
rapidly succeeded each other, and the words of the beloved 
Reformer were everywhere enthusiastically welcomed. Luther 
published at this time both discourses adapted to edify the 
Church, and polemical treatises, which disturbed the pre- 
mature satisfaction of his opponents. For nearly a year, 
by turns, he taught, exhorted, reproved, and thundered 
from his mountain height, till his adversaries, amazed and 
confounded, asked if there were not some supernatural 
mystery in this prodigious activity. “He could not rest,” 
says Cochleeus. 

The priests were still at work, especially in the confes- 
sional, where they strove to rivet the chains of their too 
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docile parishioners. Accordingly, confession was the object 
ef Luther's first attack. “They allege,” he says, “ those 
words of St. James, ‘ Confess your faults one to another” A 
singular confessor! He is called one to another! Whence 
it would follow, that confessors ought to confess to their 
penitents ; that every Christian should confess in his turn 
to Pope, bishop, priest, and all; and that the Pope himself 
should confess to everybody.” 

Luther had hardly finished this little work, when he com- 
menced another. A theologian of Louvain, named Latomus, 
already celebrated for his opposition to Reuchlin and 
Erasmus, had assailed the sentiments.of the Reformer. In 
twelve days, Luther’s refutation of Latomus was ready ; and 
it is one of his master-pieces. He repudiates the charge of 
want of moderation. “The moderation of the age,” he says, 
“is to bend the knee before sacrilegious pontiffs and impious 
sophists, and to address them as Gracious Lord! Excellent 
Master! Then, when you have done this, put to death any- 
body you please, and upset the whole world ; but you will 
still be a moderate man. Far from me be such moderation ! 
I prefer to be perfectly open, and to deceive no one. 
Perhaps the shell is hard, but the kernel is sweet and 
tender.” 

Luther’s health continuing to decline, he had many 
thoughts of quitting the Wartburg. But how was it to be 
done? ‘To appear in public was to risk his life. The back 
of the mountain on which the fortress stood was traversed 
by numerous footpaths with borders of strawberries. At 
times, the heavy gate of the castle stood open, and the 
prisoner ventured, not without some fear, when unobserved, 
to gather a little of the fruit. By degrees he grew bolder, 
and began to wander into the surrounding country in his 
knight’s dress, and attended by one of the guards of the 
castle, a blunt but trustworthy man. 

One day, having entered an inn, Luther flung aside his 
sword, which encumbered him, and rushed at some books 
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lying in his sight. Nature was stronger than prudence. 
His attendant shuddered at the consequences of such a 
strange act on the part of a knight, for he knew it would 
raise a suspicion that he was not what he appeared to be. 
Another time, the two soldiers found their way down the 
hill-side to the convent of Reinhardsbrunn, where he had 
rested a few months before on his way to Worms. A sudden 
sign of surprise escaped one of the lay brethren,—Luther 
was recognized. His guard perceived it, instantly forced 
him off, and before the friar had recovered from his astonish- 
ment, they galloped far away. 

‘Even the sports of the captive Doctor would sometimes 
take a very theological turn. One day the nets were got 
ready, the castle gates were unbarred, and the dogs, with 
their long flapping ears, poured out. Luther joined in the 
pleasure of the chase. Presently the hunters cheered, and 
the hounds dashed on, and drove the deer in among the 
brushwood. In the midst of the tumult Knight George 
stands motionless: his mind fills with serious thoughts, his 
heart is ready to break at the sight before him. “There,” 
he said, “is the very image of the devil, who stirs up his 
dogs, the bishops, those proxies of Antichrist, and sets them 
to chase poor souls!” A young hare had just been caught ; 
Luther, pleased to save it, carefully wrapped it in his cloak, 
and presently put it under cover of a bush. But he had 
hardly left it, when the dogs scented it, and killed it. “O 
Pope!” he cried, “and thou Satan ! it is thus you strive to 
destroy the very souls that had been saved from death !” 

While the Wittemberg Doctor, dead to the world, was 
thus relaxing in the environs of the Wartburg, the work 
proceeded of itself,—the Reformation commenced. It was 
no longer confined to doctrine, it penetrated human life with 
its power. Bernard de Feldkirchen, the pastor of Kemberg, 
the first who attacked the errors of Rome, under Luther's 
direction, was also the first to shake off the yoke of its in- 
stitutions, He married, Another pastor, Seidler, soon 
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followed his example. The ecclesiastical authority, in alarm, 
issued its arrests against them both. Seidler, who was 
found on the territories of Duke George, was delivered up 
to his superiors, and died in prison. But the Elector 
Frederick refused to surrender Feldkirchen to the Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg. “His Highness,” said Spalatin, 
“does not choose to do the office of a constable.” So Feld- 
kirchen continued as the pastor of his flock, though a hus- 
band and a father. 

The first emotion of the Reformer, on hearing of these 
events, was one of unbounded joy. “I admire this new 
Kemberg husband,” he said, “ who fears nothing, but dashes 
into the fray.” Luther was fully convinced that priests 
ought to marry. But this led to another question, namely, 
the marriage of monks. And here Luther had to endure 
one of those inward struggles, of which his whole life was 
composed ; for every reform is the offspring of spiritual con- 
flict. Melancthon and Carlstadt, the one a lay brother and 
the other a priest, thought that monks, as well as priests, 
ought to have the liberty of entering the bonds of marriage. 
Luther, himself a monk, at first did not think so. One day 
the commandant of the castle having brought him some 
theses by Carlstadt on celibacy, “Good God!” he exclaims, 
“ will our Wittembergers give wives to the monks?” The 
very idea astounded him, and his soul was deeply troubled. 
“ At any rate,” he cried indignantly, “ they will not force me 
to take a wife.” These words have doubtless been overlooked 
\y those who affirm that Luther originated the Reformation 
in order that he might marry. 

There was in reality a great difference between the two 
changes. The marriage of priests did not put an end to the 
priesthood ; on the contrary, it was the only way of re- 
storing to the secular clergy the respect of the people. But 
the marriage of the monks was the destruction of the 
mouastic system. It therefore became a question whether 
it was necessary to break up and disband this mighty army 
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held under the command of the popes. “ Priests,” Luther 
wrote to Melancthon, “are appointed by God, and conse- 
quently are free from human restrictions. But the monks 
have voluntarily chosen their celibacy, and therefore they 
are not at liberty to withdraw from the yoke they have 
imposed on themselves.” 

It was necessary for the Reformer to advance and carry 
this new position of the adversary. Although he had put 
so many Romish abuses, and Rome itself, under his feet, 
monkish rule still stood untouched. In the ages gone 
by, it had buried life in the desert, and now, having filled 
its cloisters with idleness, and often with luxury, it seemed 
to have taken form, and entered the old fortress of Thuringia, 
to decide the question of its own life or death in the con- 
science of one man. Luther struggled with it. At one 
time he seemed almost to have overthrown it, and then he 
himself was nearly vanquished. At last, exhausted with 
the contest, he threw himself at the feet of Jesus, and cried, 
“Tnstruct us! deliver us! establish us, by Thy mercy, in 
the liberty that belongs to us ! for surely we are Thy people !” 

Deliverance was at hand. A great revolution took place 
in Luther’s mind, and it was the doctrine of justification by 
faith that gave him the victory. The weapon that had cut 
down indulgences, the superstitious practices of Rome, and 
the Pope himself, was the destruction of the monasteries, 
Luther saw that convent life and the doctrine of salvation by 
grace were in direct opposition, and that the monastic life was 
founded entirely upon pretended human merits, From that 
moment, convinced that the glory of Jesus Christ was at 
stake, he heard a voice in his conscience continually calling 
to him,—“Monachism must fall!” In the early part of 
September, he sent to the bishops and deacons of Wittem- 
berg his declaration of war against the conventual system, in 
the form of theses, of which the following sentences are the 
substance :— 

‘‘Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.” (Romans xiv. 23.) 
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“The monks pronounce their vows of celibacy, in the idea 
that they are to be justified and saved by these vows ; and 
that which ought to be attributed only to the mercy of God, 
is thus attributed to meritorious works. 

“Such convents must be razed to their foundations, as 
houses of the devil. 

“There is only one holy order ; and that is, Christianity, 
or faith. 

“ Convents, to be useful, should be schools where children 
might be trained up to man’s estate; but, instead of this, 
\hey are places where men are made children again, and 
always remain so.” 

It will be seen that Luther would, at this time, have 
tolerated convents as houses for education. But his attacks 
upon these establishments soon became more energetic, and 
he wrote a book against monastic vows, which he dedicated 
to his father. 

The transformation had taken place in Luther himself. 
He wasno longer a monk. Truth had produced the change. 
The victories of passion are ephemeral ; but those of the 
truth are decisive and enduring. 

Meanwhile, another old evil had been revived. Albert, 
Archbishop of Maintz, was one of those feeble spirits, who, 
all things being equal, take the right side ; but the moment 
their own interests are compromised, they are ready to desert 
to the opposite ranks. The main point with him was to 
make his court as brilliant as that of any other prince in 
Germany, and to equal the wealthiest in the magnificence ot 
his equipage and the exquisiteness of his table. The trade 
in indulgences served admirably for this purpose. Con- 
sequently, the moment the decree of Luther’s condemnation 
had gone forth from the Imperial chamber, Albert, who was 
then with his suite at Halle, called together the indulgence- 
merchants, who were still trembling at the words of the 
Reformer, and endeavoured to rally their courage. “Do not 
be afraid,” he said ; “ we have reduced him to silence ; let us 
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quietly return to the care of our flocks. The monk isa 
captive! He is locked and bolted in ; he will be clever if 
he gets out again to meddle with us.” The market was re- 
opened ; the goods were displayed, and the churches of 
Halle resounded again with the harangues of the quacks. 

But Luther lived, and his voice was strong enough to 
leap the walls that inclosed him. Nothing could have 
kindled his indignation to a higher pitch. What, he has 
fought the fiercest battles, and braved all dangers! Truth 
has triumphed : and do men dare to trample her under their 
feet, as if she were conquered? The words that have 
overthrown this guilty traffic once already, shall sound forth 
again! “TJ will not rest,” Luther writes to Spalatin, “till I 
have attacked the idol of Maintz, and his abominations in 
Halle.” And he at once set to work. Elijah in the desert 
forges fresh thunders against the wicked Ahab. On the Ist 
of November, he completed a work Against the New Idol of 
Halle. 

The Archbishop had received intelligence of Luther’s 
purpose, and in the middle of October despatched two of 
his courtiers to Wittemberg to lay the storm. They repre- 
sented to Melancthon that Luther must moderate his im- 
petuous nature. But Melancthon, though gentle himself, 
was not one of those who think that wisdom consists in 
always yielding and shrinking, and he replied—‘ God has 
called him, and our age needs a pungent, biting salt!” In 
other quarters, however, the messengers were more success- 
ful; and the Elector declared that he would not permit 
Luther to write against the Archbishop of Maintz, and thus 
to disturb the public peace. 

When these words were reported to Luther, he was indig- 
nant. It was not enough that his body was imprisoned, but 
men would incarcerate his spirit, and even the truth itself! 
Do they think he is hiding for fear, and that his retirement 
is an admission of defeat? On the contrary, he declares it 
is a victory, Who is it that has dared to rise up against 
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him in Worms, and to contradict the truth? He flings 
down the letter that informed him of the Elector’s speech, 
determining not to reply to it. But he cannot long refrain. 
He reads it again :—“The Elector will not permit,” he 
writes to Spalatin, “and I will not permit the Elector not 
to permit me to write. . . . I would rather you and 
the Elector should go to ruin for ever, and the whole world 
too! If I have resisted the Pope, who is the creator of 
your cardinal, why should I give way to his creature ? 
Verily, it is a fine thing to hear you talking that we must 
not interrupt the public peace, when you are disturbing the 
eternal peace of God! It shall not be so, O Spalatin! It 
shall not be so, O prince! I send you a book, which I had 
prepared against the cardinal before I received your letter. 
Hand it to Melancthon.” 

The reading of this manuscript made Spalatin tremble. 
He again represented to Luther the imprudence of publish- 
ing a work which would drive the Government to throw off 
its apparent ignorance of his fate, and to punish a prisoner 
who dared to attack the first prince in the empire and the 
Church ; and he added that if Luther persisted, peace would 
be at an end, and the Reformation probably lost. Luther 
consented to postpone the publication of his writing. He 
even allowed Melancthon to erase the most offensive passages. 
But, vexed at the timidity of his friend, he wrote to the 
chaplain,—“ He lives, he reigns, the Lord in whom you do 
not believe,—you people at court, unless He so accommo- 
dates His works to your reason, that it is needless to believe 
anything.” He then resolved to write directly to the 
Elector-Cardinal a letter, in which he brings the whole 
episcopate to the bar, in the person of the German primate :— 


«Your Electoral Highness,” he writes from the depth of his retreat, 
“has again set up in Halle the idol that swallows the money and the 
souls of poor Christians. Perhaps you think I am off the field, and 
that Imperial Majesty will soon stifle the cries of a poor monk, 

But know that I shall discharge the duty imposed on me by Ghriatien 
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charity, fearless of the gates of hell, and with the more reason fearless 
of popes, bishops, and cardinals. 

‘‘ Wherefore it is my most humble prayer that your Electoral 
Highness will call to mind the commencement of this affair, and how a 
little spark has kindled a terrible fire. At that time all the world was 
in security. This poor monk, it was thought, who fancies he can attack 
the Pope single-handed, is too small a creature for such an undertaking. 
But God has interposed, and has given the Pope more toil and trouble 
than he has had ever since he sat in the temple of God to act the 
tyrant over the Church. This same God still lives ; let no one doubt 
that He will find means to resist a cardinal at Maintz, even if he 
had four emperors to support him. For God loves above all things 
to make the lofty cedars bow, and to abase proud Pharaohs. 

“‘T therefore hereby give your Highness notice, that if the idol is 
not thrown down, I must, in obedience to the doctrine of God, publicly 
attack your Highness, as I have attacked the Pope himself. Let your 
Highness act upon this intimation. I shall await a prompt and right 
reply, within fifteen days. 

‘Given in my desert, the Sunday after St. Catherine’s Day, 1521. 

‘From your Electoral Highness’s devoted and obedient, 


66 Martin LUTHER.” 


This letter was sent to Wittemberg, and thence to Halle, 
where the Elector-Cardinal was then residing ; but it was 
accompanied by a letter from Melancthon, addressed to the 
prudent Capito, with a view to bring this unpleasant affair 
to a good termination. 

It is impossible to say what were the feelings of the 
young and feeble Archbishop, as he read this letter. The 
work announced, Against the Idol of Halle, was like a sword 
hung over his head. At the same time, what rage must 
have been kindled within him, at the insolence of this son 
of a peasant, this excommunicated monk, who dared to 
use such language to a prince of the house of Brandenburg, 
the primate of the German Church! Capito entreated the 
Archbishop to satisfy the monk ; terror, pride, and conscience 
—whose voice he could not stifle—must have produced a 
fearful conflict in the soul of Albert. At length his dread 
of the book, and perhaps remorse also, prevailed ; he hum- 
bled himself, thought over everything that he imagined 
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likely to appease the man in the Wartburg, and a fortnight 
had hardly elapsed, when Luther received the following 
letter—a more extraordinary document than his own 
thundering epistle :— 

“‘My par Dooror,—I have received and read your letter, and I 
take it in good part. But I believe that the cause which induced you 
to write such a letter to me has long since ceased to exist. I wish, 
with the help of God, to conduct myself as a pious bishop and a Chris- 
tian prince, and I acknowledge that I need God’s grace. I do not 
deny that I am a sinful man, who may sin and err, and, indeed, does 
sin and err every day. I well know, that without the grace of God I 
am nothing but useless and fetid mire, like other men, if not worse. 
In replying to your communication, I have not wished to conceal from 
you this favourable disposition, for I am more than desirous, for the 
love of Christ, to show you all sorts of goodwilland kindness. Iknow 
how to receive a Christian and fraternal reproof. 


“With my own hand, 
“ ALBERT.” 

Luther did not receive the Cardinal’s letter without some 
suspicion that it had been written in hypocrisy, and by the 
advice of Capito. But he was silent, and contented himself 
with telling the latter that, so long as the Archbishop, who 
was hardly capable of attending to a small parish, would 
not lay aside the mask of the cardinal’s hat and the pomp 
of the episcopate, so as to become a simple minister of the 
Word, it was impossible for him to be in the way of salvation. 

At the period of which we are writing, the Divine Word 
was unknown to the people. The attempts made in 1477, 
1490, and 1518, to translate it into the vulgate, had been 
unsuccessful ; the renderings were scarcely intelligible, and 
the high price of the volumes put them beyond the general 
reach. A prohibition had even been issued against giving the 
Bible to the Church of Germany in the common tongue ; 
and, indeed, so long as the German language did not offer a 
book of lively and universal interest, there were not many 
people in the empire who could read. 

A mighty hand was needed to draw the bolts of the 
arsenal where Luther himself had found his armour, to make 
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the ponderous gates roll back on their hinges, and to throw 
open to Christian people, against the day of battle, those 
vaults and ancient halls, which, for many an age, no human 
foot had trodden. Luther was called to the work. The 
God who exiled St. John in Patmos, that he might write the 
Revelation, shut up Luther in the Wartburg to translate 
the Divine Word for his nation. This great work, which 
he could hardly have prosecuted amidst the distractions of 
Wittemberg, was to establish the new edifice on the primi- 
tive rock, and to lead Christians back, after so many ages of 
wandering, from scholastic subtleties, to the pure and pri- 
mary source of salvation. 

Luther had already translated various portions of Holy 
Scripture. His first work had been the seven penitential 
Psalms. John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the Reforma- 
tion, alike began with the call to repentance. This is the 
germ of all renovation in man, and in all humanity. These 
efforts of Luther’s pen were received with avidity: more 
were demanded, and Luther regarded the voice of the 
people as the voice of God. “ Let this book,’ he cried, 
“be in all tongues, in all hands, under all eyes, in all ears 
and hearts!” He now opened the Greek writings of the 
Evangelists and Apostles, and undertook the difficult task 
of making these divine teachers speak his mother tongue. 
This was an important epoch in the history of the Reforma- 
tion; the work was no longer in the hands of the Reformer. 
The Bible came forward ; Luther withdrew. God appeared, 
man vanished. The Reformer gives THE Book to his age. 
Every one can now hear for himself what God speaks. 
Luther mingles in the crowd, and drinks like one of the 
rest, at the common fountain of light and life. 

The translation of the Scriptures brought Luther an 
abundance of that comfort and strength which he greatly 
needed. Sick, solitary, saddened by the efforts of his 
enemies, and the devious ways of some of his partisans, 
feeling his life waste away in the gloom of this old castle, he 
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was at times the subject of most fearful struggles. There 
was a tendency, in those times, to transfer the strife of the 
soul with its spiritual adversaries to the visible world ; and 
Luther’s lively imagination, trained in the superstitions of 
the middle ages, easily gave shape to the emotions of his 
own heart. Although the authenticity of many of the in- 
cidents given in the “ Table Talk,” and elsewhere, is more 
than doubtful, history is bound to point out this weakness 
in the Reformer. Never did he suffer more from these 
gloomy ideas, than in the solitude of the Wartburg. He 
had braved the devil in Worms, in the days of his strength, 
but now all his power seemed broken, and his glory dimmed. 
He was cast on one side ; Satan had triumphed in his turn ; 
and Luther, in the anguish of his spirit, fancied he saw the 
Wicked One raise his gigantic form in front of him, stretching 
out his claws as if he would seize him, with a bitter and 
infernal grin on his features, and grinding his teeth with 
frightful wrath. One day, it is said, as Luther was at work 
upon the New Testament, he thought he saw Satan, horrified 
at what he was doing, harassing him, and vaulting round 
him, like a lion before he seizes his prey. Luther, in anger 
and terror, seized his inkstand, and flung it at the head 
of his enemy. The figure disappeared, and the inkstand 
was broken in pieces against the wall: the keeper of the 
Wartburg to this day shows the traveller the ink-stain. 

Luther began to find his abode in the castle intolerable. 
He could not brook the pusillanimity of his protectors ; 
sometimes he passed a whole day in deep and silent me- 
ditation, and would only open his lips to exclaim,— 
“Would that I were in Wittemberg!” At length his 
patience is exhausted ; he has had enough of precautions ; 
he must see his friends once more, and hear them speak to 
him. It is true he will run the risk of falling into the 
enemy’s hands; but nothing stops him. Towards the end of 
November, he secretly left the Wartburg, and set out for 
Wittemberg. 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE FALL OF THE MASS. 


Wuite Charles V. was too fully eccupied with difficulties 
in Spain, a French war, and an invasion of his Hungarian 
territories, to think much more of Luther, the church where 
Martin used to preach had, for some time past, echoed 
strange sounds from the lips of the convent orator, Gabriel 
Zwilling. “Jesus Christ,” cried Gabriel, “instituted the 
sacrament of the altar to remind us of His death, and not to 
make it an object of adoration. To worship it is thorough 
idolatry. The priest who communicates alone commits sin. 
No prior has a right to oblige a monk to say mass by him- 
self. Let one, two, or three officiate, and let all the others 
partake the sacrament of the Lord in both kinds.” 

Gabriel’s daring words were well received by the other 
friars, and especially by those who came from the Low 
Countries. As disciples of the Gospel, why should they 
not conform entirely to its commandments? Had not 
Luther himself written to Melancthon, in the month of 
August, “From this time forth and for ever, I will not say 
another private mass”? Thus the monks,—the soldiers of 
the hierarchy,—enfranchised by the Word of God, boldly 
took sides against Rome. The prior of Wittemberg, 
however, obstinately resisted them ; and they, thinking all 
things should be done in order, yielded, at the same time 
declaring that to maintain the mass was to oppose the 
Gospel of God. 

The dissensions among the friars became noised abroad 
in the city. The citizens and the university students 
ranged themselves, some on the side of the mass, and some 
against it. The stir reached the Electoral court. Frederick, 
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in astonishment, sent his chancellor, Pontanus, with orders 
to tame the monks, by putting them, if necessary, on a diet 
of bread and water ; and, on the 12th of October, at seven 
o'clock in the morning, a deputation of professors appeared 
at the convent, headed by Melancthon, to exhort the 
brethren not to make any innovations, or, at any rate, to 
wait a while. But this only roused their zeal. Unanimous 
in their faith, with the one exception of the prior, they ap- 
pealed to Holy Scripture, to the good sense of the faithful, 
and to the consciences of theologians, and two days after- 
wards they gave in a written declaration. The professors 
then examined the question more closely, and acknowledged 
that the truth was on the side of the monks. Having come 
to conquer, they were themselves conquered. What was to be 
done? Fora long time they hesitated, but conscience pre- 
vailed ; and, after exposing to the Elector the abuses of the 
mass, they boldly recommended him to abolish all abuses, lest 
Christ should rebuke them in the day of judgment, as He 
did Capernaum. Such was the voice of that University 
which all serious men had, for several years, recognized as 
the school of the nation. 

Melancthon followed this up by fifty-five theses, in which 
he maintained that to participate at the Lord’s table is not 
to do a good work, but simply to make use of a sign which 
recalls the grace given us by Christ ; and he concluded the 
series by pronouncing an anathema onthe bishops who did 
not oppose the mass. 

The Elector was in consternation. He had sought to 
silence a few young monks, and lo, the whole University, 
with Melancthon himself, had risen to support them! It 
always appeared to him the wisest course to take time, and 
wait. He was not fond. of abrupt reforms, and he liked 
every opinion gradually to find its own way into the light ; 
but the work proceeded in spite of him. Frederick used 
all his influence to arrest it. “ Do not be in haste,” he sent 
word to the theologians ; “you are too few in number yet 
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to succeed in such a reform. If it be founded in the Holy 
Gospel, others will perceive this, and you will have the 
aid of the whole Church to abolish these abuses. Speak, 
discuss, preach, on these subjects, as much as you like ; but 
preserve the ancient usages.” It has been said that the 
Reformation was accomplished by the power and authority 
of the Elector. But, far from that, the assailants were 
obliged to fall back at the revered voice of Frederick, and for 
some days the mass was saved. 

Meanwhile Gabriel continued his fervent discourses in 
the church of the Augustinians, and another point of the 
citadel was attacked. He now lifted his voice, with re- 
doubled energy, against monachism. If the mass was the 
stronghold of Rome, the monastic system was the pillar of 
the hierarchy, and these were the two positions that had to 
be carried. 

“No one can be saved under a monk’s cowl!” cried Ga- 
briel. “ Whoever is in a cloister is there in the name of the 
devil!” These strange sayings were duly reported to the 
prior, who took care to keep away from the church, that he 
might not hear them. 

The monks were astounded ; but their consciences told 
them that what Gabriel had said was too true, and thirteen 
Augustinians threw off their frocks, clothed themselves in 
an ordinary dress, and left the convent together. Those of 
them who possessed some knowledge continued their studies 
at the university, with a view to make themselves eventually 
useful to the Church, and those who had less mental culti- 
vation sought to obtain a livelihood by working with their 
hands, according to the precept of the Apostle, and after 
the example of the good citizens in Wittemberg. One of 
them, who understood the art of a joiner, claimed the free- 
dom of the city, and resolved to marry. 

If Luther’s entrance into the convent at Erfurth was the 
first germ of the Reformation, the departure of these thir- 
teen recluses from the cloister at Wittemberg was the proof 
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that the movement had taken possession of Christendom. 
Thirty years before, Erasmus had exposed the uselessness, 
the folly, and the vices of the monks, and all Europe 
answered to his irony and indignation. But the time for 
mere sarcasms was gone by. Thirteen high-minded and 
courageous men had returned to the midst of their brethren, 
to make themselves useful to society, and so to fulfil the 
commands of God. The marriage of Feldkirchen was the 
first defeat of the hierarchy ; the emancipation of these 
thirteen Augustinians was the second. 

This bold step caused a general fermentation in Wittem- 
berg. Every one admired the men who came from their 
idle seclusion to share the toils of the rest of mankind, and 
they were received as brethren. Complaints, too, were 
heard against those who persisted in hiding lazily behind 
the walls of the monastery. The monks, who still clung to 
their prior, trembled in their cells ; and the chief himselt, 
drawn on by the universal movement, suspended the cele- 
bration of the low masses. 

The slightest concession, at such a critical moment, neces- 
sarily hastened the progress of events. This order of the 
prior produced a most powerful sensation in the city and the 
university, and led to a sudden explosion. Among the 
students and citizens there were some of those turbulent 
men, whom the least public excitement raises to a fit of 
violence, and hurries them into criminal breaches of order. 
They were enraged at the thought that the low masses, 
which even the superstitious prior had suspended, should be 
still said in the parish church: and on Tuesday, the 3rd of 
December, as the priests were proceeding to their devotions, 
a band of these insurrectionists advanced towards the altar, 
took away the books, and chased off the priests. The 
Council and the University, indignant at the outrage, as- 
sembled to punish its authors. But it was no easy thing to 
allay the passions once aroused. The Cordeliers, or Fran- 
ciscans, had not taken any part in the reform movement of 
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the Augustinians. The next day, some students posted at 
the gate of their convent a threatening placard; forty 
students then entered their church, and without resorting 
to any actual disturbance, they so ridiculed the monks that 
the latter did not dare to repeat their mass, except in the 
choir. Towards evening, the holy fathers received an in- 
timation to be prepared, for the students, it was said, were 
about to invade the monastery. The friars, in alarm, 
hastily sent off to the Council for protection, and soldiers 
were despatched tothe convent as a guard. But the enemy 
did not appear. The University had those students who 
had taken part in these disorders arrested. It was found 
that they were young men from Erfurth, already known for 
their insubordination ; and they were visited with academic 
penalties. 

Still, it was felt necessary to make a careful inquiry into 
the lawfulness of monastic vows. A chapter, composed ot 
Augustinians from Thuringia and Misnia, met at Wittem- 
berg in the month of December, and adopted the views ot 
Luther. They decided that, on the one hand, monastic 
vows were not sinful, but, on the other, they were 
not obligatory. They then abolished mendicity and the 
saying of masses for money, and they passed a resolution 
that the more learned should apply themselves to teaching 
the Word of God, and that the others should support their 
brethren by the labours of their hands. 

Thus the question of vows seemed settled; but that of 
the mass remained undecided. The Elector, always opposed 
to the torrent, protected an institution which he saw still 
firmly standing throughout Christendom. But even the 
orders of so indulgent a prince could not restrain the popular 
mind, The head of Carlstadt especially was full of the 
general ferment. With plenty of zeal, integrity, and 
courage, and ready, like Luther, to sacrifice everything for 
the truth, he had less discretion and moderation than the 
Reformer ; he was not altogether free from the love of vain 
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glory, and with a decided \exdency to go to the very bottom 
of agitated questions, he had but little judgment or clear- 
ness of ideas. Luther had drawn him from the writings of 
the schoolmen to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; but 
Carlstadt had not had the patience to acquire the original 
languages of inspiration, and had not, like his friend, recog- 
nized the full sufficiency of the Divine Word. Hence he 
was often found holding on to the most singular interpreta- 
tions. While Luther was at his side, the superiority of the 
master kept the disciple within bounds ; but now Carlstadt 
was free. In the university, in the Church, and everywhere 
in Wittemberg, this sallow little man, who had never been 
distinguished for his eloquence, was heard enlarging, in the 
most enthusiastic style. Sometimes his ideas were profound, 
and sometimes exaggerated and fanatical. But his language 
inspired others with his own impatience to abolish the ordi- 
nances of men. 

In the month of October, Carlstadt had privately cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper, according to the institution of 
Christ, with twelve of his friends. On the Sunday before 
Christmas, he announced from the pulpit that, on the first 
day of the year, he should dispense the communion in both 
kinds—the bread and the wine—to all who should present 
themselves at the altar; that he should omit all useless 
ceremonies, and that he should not put on either cope or 
stole. The Council, in terror, directed Councillor Beyer to 
prevent such a serious breach of order. But Carlstadt now 
determined not to stay for the time he had fixed. The day 
before Christmas, 1521, he preached in the parish church on 
the necessity of abandoning the mass,and of receiving thesacra- 
ment under both elements. After sermon, he descended to 
the altar, pronounced the words of the consecration in 
German, and then, turning towards the people, who waited 
in breathless attention, he said, in a solemn voice, “ Whoever 
feels the burden of his sins, and hungers and thirsts for the 
grace of God, let him come and receive the body and blood 
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of the Lord.” Then, without elevating the host, he dis- 
tributed the bread and wine to all who approached, saying, 
“This is the cup of my blood, the blood of the new and 
everlasting testament.” 

The assembly was divided in opinion. Some, feeling that 
a new divine grace was given to the Church, came silently 
but feelingly to the altar; others, attracted chiefly by the 
novelty, came forward in an agitated and somewhat impa- 
tient manner. Five communicants only presented them- 
selves at the confessional. The rest simply took part in the 
public confession of sin. Carlstadt gave to all the general 
absolution, imposing no other penance than this: “Sin no 
more ;” and the service was concluded with the chaunting 
of the “ Agnus Dei.” 

No opposition was offered to Carlstadt ; public sentiment 
had already sanctioned these reforms. He administered the 
Lord’s Supper again on New Year’s Day, and on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and from that period the institution was main- 
tained. A short time after, Carlstadt married. 

In the month of January, the Council of Wittemberg and 
the University ruled the celebration of the Supper according 
to the new rite. At the same time steps were taken to 
restore to religion its moral influence. It was resolved that 
mendicants should no longer be tolerated, whether they 
were monks or not, and that, in every street, there should be 
a pious man charged with the care of the poor, and whose 
duty it would be to cite scandalous offenders before the 
University or the Council. 

Thus fell the main bulwark of Rome,—the mass ; and the 
Reformation passed from the doctrine of the Church to its 
worship. Three hundred years had elapsed since the mass 
and transubstantiation were definitively settled as part and 
parcel of the Romish system. And now that this was gone, 
the sumptuous feasts which amused the people, the worship 
of Mary, the pride of the priesthood, the power of the Pope, 
and all other abuses, began to give way. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE CAMP DISTURBED. 


WueEn Luther left the Wartburg,a new storm had just burst 
out against him. The Sorbonne had, at last, broken silence. 
That illustrious school of Paris—next to the Pope, the first 
authority in the Church, the ancient and venerable source of 
the received theological doctrines—had just pronounced a 
verdict of heresy and anathema upon his teachings. But 
caring little for its condemnations, he set out, in his knightly 
accoutrements, for the academic city. He was deeply 
wounded at hearing, on his way, various reports indicative 
of the restless spirit and independent action which charac- 
terized some of his adherents. At length, however, he 
reached Wittemberg without being recognized, and stopped 
at the house of Amsdorf. His friends were forthwith 
secretly sent for, and, above all, Melancthon, who had so 
often said that he would rather die than be parted from 
Luther. One after another they arrived, aud the meeting 
was indescribably joyful. The prisoner from the Wartburg 
once more tasted the sweets of Christian friendship in the 
midst of his beloved associates. He learned the progress of 
the Reformation, and the hopes of his brethren ; and full of 
delight at all he saw and heard, he prayed, gave thanks, and 
then, after a brief interval, he returned to his exile. 

But he was soon wanted again in Wittemberg. When a 
great religious fermentation has taken place in the Church, 
some impure elements always mingle with the manifestations 
of truth. One or more false reforms, coming from man, 
rise to the surface, and serve as a testimony or counter-sign 
tothe true thing. The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
was not accomplished without this phenomenon, and it 
made its appearance in the little town of Zwickau. 

There were men in that place who became so over- 
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excited by the great events which were convulsing the 
Christian world, that, instead of seeking, in a simple spirit, 
sanctification of heart, they aspired to direct revelations from 
the Deity, and professed that they were called to complete 
the Reformation which had been begun only in the rough 
outline. They gave out that they were directly and specially 
taught of God, by spiritual illuminations, what they were to 
do and what they were to say ; and thus they fanatically 
attacked the fundamental principle of the Reformation,—the 
full sufficiency of the Word of God. 

A cloth-maker, named Storck, a man of no education, 
announced that the angel Gabriel had appeared to him at 
night, and, after communicating to him things which he 
could not yet reveal, had said to him,—*“ Thou shalt be 
seated on my throne!” A former Wittemberg student, 
Mark Stiibner, joined Storck, and forsook his studies, for he 
said that he had received the gift of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures immediately from God. Mark Thomas, another cloth- 
maker, and an enthusiast, named Thomas Munze~. increased 
the number, and gave a regular organization to the new sect. 
Storck chose, from among his followers, twelve apostles, and 
seventy-two disciples ; and it was boldly proclaimed by them 
all, that apostles and prophets were, at length, restored to 
the Church of God. It was predicted that in five, six, or 
seven years a universal desolating scourge would sweep over 
the world ; that the Turks would seize Germany ; that every 
priest, married or not, would be put to death ; that not a 
sinner would be left living ; and that, after the earth had 
been purged by blood, God would establish a kingdom, 
Storck would be placed in supreme authority, and the 
government of the nations would be committed to the 
saints. The day of the Lord was near, and, meanwhile, 
woe! woe! woe! Then, declaring baptism in infancy was 
of no avail, these new prophets invited all men to come and 
receive the true baptism at their hands, in token of their 
introduction into the new Church of God. 
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These harangues made a powerful popular impression, and 
lovers of the marvellous hastened to the embrace of the 
eccentric preachers of Zwickau. 

The pastor of Zwickau, a man of whom Luther said, 
“What we teach, he practises,” aided by his two deacons, 
powerfully resisted these false pretensions; but their 
authors rushed into other vagaries, and such was the 
popular commotion that the civil authorities interfered, 
and threw the most violent of the disturbers into prison. 
Storck, Thomas, and Stiibner, incensed at this proceeding, 
and eager to justify themselves, repaired to Wittemberg. 

They arrived on the 27th of December, 1521. Storck 
walked in front, with the air of a recruiting sergeant. 
Mark Thomas and Stiibner followed. The excited state of 
the city favoured their designs. The students and citizens, 
already in a general fermentation, offered a most susceptible 
soil for the operations of the new prophets. Relying on the 
ready support of the university professors, they immediately 
applied for their sanction. ‘“ We are,” they said, “sent by 
God to instruct the people. We have familiar conversa- 
tions with the Lord ; in short, we are prophets and apostles, 
and we appeal to Dr. Luther.” The theologians were 
astounded. 

“Who appointed you to preach?” Melancthon asked 
Stiibner, his former pupil, whom he received into his house. 

“Our Lord God !” was the answer. 

“Hare you written any books ?” 

“Qnur Lord God has forbidden it.” 

Melancthon was both astonished and terrified. ‘There 
are extraordinary spirits in these men,” he said ; “but what 
spirits, Luther only can decide! We must be careful not 
to quench, on the one hand, the Spirit of God ; and on the 
other, not to be led away by the spirit of the devil.” 

Storck, who was ofa restless temperament, soon left Wittem- 
berg. Stiibner remained. Ardent with proselytizing zeal, 
he ran through the city, talking first to one person and then 
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to another ; and many acknowledged him as a prophet of God. 
He especially addressed himself to a Suabian, named Cellarius, 
a friend of Melancthon, who kept a school, in which he 
educated a large number of young persons, and soon became a 
thorough believer in the mission of the new apostles. 

Melancthon was more and more undecided and uneasy. 
He was not so much disturbed by the visions of these men, 
as by their new doctrine on the subject of baptism, which 
seemed to him in accordance with reason, and at any rate 
deserving of a close examination. “We must neither admit 
nor reject anything hastily,’ was his maxim. Such is the 
spirit of the Reformation. These hesitations and troubles 
of Melancthon’s mind afford a proof of the integrity of his 
heart, which, probably, does him more honour than would 
have accrued from a systematic opposition. 

The Elector himself, whom Melancthon called “ the lamp 
of Israel,” hesitated. Prophets and apostles in the Electoral 
Estates of Saxony, as aforetime in Jerusalem! “It is a great 
matter,’ he said ; “and I, as a layman, cannot comprehend 
it ; but rather than act against God, I would take a staff in 
my hand, and quit my throne!” The Elector, however, at 
length sent word by his councillors, to the university doctors, 
who had enough to trouble them already, that it was very 
probable the pretensions of the Zwickau prophets were 
only a delusion of the devil, and that it appeared to him the 
wisest course to let the matter die. But they were to under- 
stand that, in any case in which his Highness clearly saw the 
will of God, he would take no counsel, even from his brother 
or mother, but was ready to suffer everything for the sake of 
the truth. 

The news of the agitation was brought to Luther in the 
Wartburg. He saw at once that God had permitted these 
painful occurrences to humble His servants, and to incite 
them by reproof to seek after increased sanctification. 
“ Your Electoral Grace,” he wrote to Frederick, “ has often 
caused long years to be spent in searching many countries 
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for relics. God has now granted your desires, and has sent 
you, free of all expense or trouble, an entire cross, with nails, 
spears, and scourges. Grace and prosperity to the new 
relic! . . . . Only let your Highness fearlessly stretch out 
your arms, and let the nails pierce your flesh! . . . . I have 
always expected that Satan would send us this wound.” 

At the same time, nothing appeared to Luther more im- 
portant than to guarantee to others the liberty he claimed for 
himself. He did not use two systems of weight and measure 
“ By no means put them in prison,” he wrote to Spalatin : 
“let not the prince dip his hand in the blood of these new 
prophets!” On the subject of religious liberty, Luther was 
in advance of his age, and even of many other reformers. 

Matters became more and more serious at Wittemberg. 
Carlstadt rejected many of the doctrines of the new pro- 
phets, and particularly that of adult baptism. But a head 
like his could hardly avoid the contagion of religious enthu- 
siasm. He hurried on into the thick of violent reforms, 
and after bringing all the passages of Scripture he could find 
in evidence against the idolatries of Rome, he raised the 
cry, “Down with the images!” The multitude no sooner 
caught the sound of the words, than they rushed into the 
churches, tore down the images, broke them in pieces, and 
burned them. In a little while, according to these enthusiasts, 
there were no true Christians in Wittemberg but those who 
did not confess, who persecuted the priests, and who ate meat 
on fast days. Whoever did not reject all the usages of the 
Church as inventions of the devil, was “a worshipper of Baal.” 

Carlstadt went further than this. He poured contempt 
upon study ; and the old professor was heard recommending 
his students to return to the spade and the plough, and 
quietly till the earth, since it was by the sweat of his brow 
that man was to eat his bread. George Mohr, the master of 
the boys’ school in Wittemberg, caught the frenzy, and 
appeared at his window, shouting to the parents to come and 
take their children away. What was the use of making 
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them study, he asked, since Storck and Stiibner had never 
been to a university : and yet they were prophets ! 

Thus arose notions directly opposed to the Reformation. 
The revival of letters had prepared its way ; theological 
science had furnished Luther with arms against Rome ; and 
now the fanatics at Wittemberg—like the monks against 
whom Erasmus and Reuchlin had to contend—professed to 
trample all human knowledge under their feet. If Vandalism 
regained its power, the hope of the world was lost, and a new 
invasion of barbarians would extinguish the light which 
God had restored to Christendom. 

The effect of these strange teachings was soon apparent. 
The public mind was diverted from the Gospel ; academic 
life was disorganized ; the students separated from each 
other, and became scattered about ; and at length the various 
German Governments recalled their subjects to their own 
territories. 

A prompt effort to stay the excesses of these madmen 
was the only way to save the Reformation ; but who was to 
do it? Melancthon? He was too young, too feeble, and 
himself too much agitated by these strange phenomena. 
The Elector? He was the most pecific man of his age. 
To build his castles at Altenburg, ‘Weimar, Lochau, and 
Coburg,—to adorn his churches with the beautiful paintings 
of Lucas Cranach,—to bring the singing in his chapels to 
perfection,—to advance the prosperity of his university,— 
to make his people happy,—to stop in the midst of a band 
of children whom he happened to see playing where he 
passed, and to distribute little gifts among them ;—these 
were the favourite occupations of his life. And now, in his 
advanced age, he was to begin a battle with men blinded by 
fanaticism, and to meet violence with violence! How could 
thepious Frederick be induced to attempt such a work as this? 

Luther ! Luther ! was the unanimous cry at Wittemberg. 
The citizens called aloud for his return ; the doctors implored 
his counsels ; the prophets thenselves appealed to him. 
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Great perils were then threatening Luther. The enemies 
of the Reformation thought they were on the eve of its 
destruction. George of Saxony had written to Duke John, 
the Elector’s brother, to draw him into the ranks against 
the Reform. “Entreat your brother the Elector,” he said, 
“either to punish the wicked authors of these innovations, 
or publicly to explain his real sentiments. Our whitening 
heads and beards warn us that we are in the last quarter of 
life, and urge us to put an end to such evils.” George had 
then taken his seat in the Imperial government established 
at Nuremberg, and was using every means in his power to 
induce that tribunal to adopt severe measures. The bishops 
were consequently requested to search for the innovators in 
their respective dioceses, and to punish them with the utmost 
rigour ; and they made the most strenuous efforts in accord- 
ance with this injunction. 

This was the moment when Luther determined to re- 
appear. He perceived the danger ; he foresaw huge calamities. 
“There will soon be a tumult in the empire,” he said, “ that 
will draw princes, magistrates, and bishops pell-mell into its 
gulf. The people have eyes ; they will not, they cannot 
be led by force. Germany will swim in its own blood. Let 
us place ourselves as a wall to save our nation in this day of 
the great wrath of the Eternal.” 

At Wittemberg, the fire, far from being extinguished, raged 
more furiously every day. From the summit of the Wart- 
burg, Luther could see the horizon lit up with awful blazes, 
mounting higher and higher in the heavens, and proclaiming 
widespread ruin. He would throw himself into the confla- 
gration, and stifle the flames. He rose on the 3rd of March, 
1522, with the resolution to leave the Wartburg for ever. . . 
He bids adieu to the old towers and gloomy forests. He 
leaps the walls within which the excommunications of Leo 
and the sword of Charles have been unable to reach him. 
He descends the mountain. It may be that this world, 
which stretches at his feet, will soon clamour for his death, 
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But it matters not ; he advances with a joyful heart ; he is 
returning to the midst of mankind, in the name of the Lord. 

Luther was leaving the Wartburg for a different cause 
from that which brought him there. He came to it as an 
aggressor against the ancient tradition and its doctors ; he was 
departing as a defender of the words of the Apostles against 
new adversaries. He had entered as an innovator, and 
because he had attacked the old hierarchy ; he was going 
out as a conservator, and to maintain the faith of Christians. 
Behind those ruins, which his own arm had heaped upon 
the ground ; behind those crumpled letters of indulgence, 
those broken tiaras and tattered cowls ; behind the many 
abuses and errors of Rome which lay mingled in confusion 
on the battle-field, he discerned the primitive Catholic 
Church, ever appearing the same, and coming forth, as if 
from a long trial, with her immutable doctrines, and her 
heavenly accents. He knew how to distinguish her from 
Rome ; he saluted her, and embraced her with joy. Luther 
did not produce a new thing, as he has been falsely accused 
of doing ; he did not erect an edifice for the future without a 
bond with the past ; he laid bare the old foundations overgrown 
with thorns and brambles, and continuing the structure, he 
built upon the foundations of the Apostles and Prophets. 
Luther saw that the ancient and primitive apostolic church 
must, on the one hand, be reconstructed, in opposition to the 
Papacy, that had so long overpowered it ; and, on the other, 
that it must be defended against enthusiasts and unbelievers, 
who professed to disown it, and, taking no account of what 
God had done in time past, wished to commence an entirely 
new work. 

Luther was no longer the man of one doctrine exclusively, 
that of justification by faith. He always retained this in 
the foremost place, but he became the man of all Christian 
theology ; and while believing that the Church is essentially 
the congregation of the saints, he-was careful not to despise 
the visible church, and he recognized those who are called, 
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as the kingdom of God. The hierarchy of Rome may have 
pushed the Reformer to an extreme ; the sects, which then 
so bold!y raised their heads, brought him back to the middle 
path of the truth. 

Luther pursued his way to Wittemberg on horseback. 
The second day of his journey was Shrove Tuesday. In 
the evening there was a fearful storm of thunder and 
lightning, and the roads were deluged with rain. Two Swiss 
youths were pressing on in the same direction, to get shelter 
in the city of Jena. They had studied at Basle, and the 
great reputation of Wittemberg had attracted them to that 
university. Travelling on foot, weary and wet through, 
John Kessler and his companion hurried through the streets 
of Jena, where they found the inhabitants in the height of 
the carnival, and every inn was full. At length, however, 
they were directed to the Black Bear, which stood against 
the city gate. Out of heart and exhausted, they at length 
reached the hostelry, and were kindly received by the land- 
lord. They sat down near the half-opened door of the 
public room, ashamed of the miserable plight in which the 
storm had placed them, and not liking to enter. 

At one of the tables sat a solitary man, dressed as a 
knight, with a red cap on, and wearing a doublet, that 
descended to his knees. His right hand rested on the 
knob of his sword-hilt, his left grasped its handle ; a book 
was lying open before him, and he appeared to be reading it 
with great attention. At the sound of the young men’s 
voices, he raised his head, gave them a pleasant salutation, 
and invited them to come in and sit down with him at the 
table. Then, offering them a glass of beer, and alluding to 
their accent, he said: 

“T observe that you are Swiss ; from what canton ?” 

“From St. Gall.” 

“Tf you go to Wittemberg, you will there find a com- 
patriot, Dr. Schurff.” 

Encouraged by the stranger’s kind manner, they presently 
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asked if he could tell them where Martin Luther was 
now. 

“T know of a certainty,” replied the knight, “ that 
Luther is not at Wittemberg ; but he soon will be. Philip 
Melancthon is there. Study Greek and Hebrew, se that you 
may understand the Holy Scriptures.” 

“Tf God spare our lives,” answered one of the young men, 
“we will not return home without seeing and hearing Dr. 
Luther, for it is on hisaccount that we have undertaken this 
long journey. We understand that he wishes to abolish 
the priesthood and the mass, and as our parents have 
intended us, from our infancy, for the priest’s office, we are 
anxious to know what ground he takes for his project.” 

The knight was silent fora moment, and then he asked 
them : 

“ Where have you studied till now?” 

“ At Basle.” 

“Ts Erasmus from Rotterdam there still? What is he 
doing ?” 

They replied to these questions,—and there was another 
pause. The young travellers hardly knew what to think. 
“Ts it not strange,” one said to the other, “that this cava- 
lier talks about Schurff, Melancthon, Erasmus, and the 
necessity of learning Greek and Hebrew ?” 

“ My dear friends,” said the soldier suddenly, “what do 
they think of Luther in Switzerland ?” 

“ There are very opposite opinions about him there, as 
everywhere else,” Kessler replied. “Some people cannot 
praise him enough, and others condemn him as an abomi- 
nable heretic.” 

“ Ah! the priests, no doubt,” said the stranger. 

The cordiality of the knight had put the two students quite 
at their ease. They longed to know what book he was read- 
ing when they arrived. He had closed it, and put it by his 
side. Kessler’s companion was bold enough to take it up— 
end what was their astonishment! The Psalms in Hebrew ! 
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The young man instantly laid it down, and, as if to turn 
attention from the liberty he had taken, “I would cheerfully 
give a finger off my hand to know that language,” he said. 

“You will certainly acquire it, if you will take the pains 
to learn it,” said the mysterious knight. 

A few minutes after this, Kessler was called out by the 
host, and began to fear that something was wrong ; but it 
was to tell him the secret that he had actually been talk- 
ing with Luther. Kessler thought the host was making 
fun of him, and refused to believe him. But his friend 
assured him it was the truth, only he cautioned him not 
to let Luther see that he was recognized. Kessler made 
no reply, but returned to the room, and sat down at the 
table, not knowing how to contain himself. He longed to 
tell his companion,—but how was he to do it? At last he 
bent over the board, as if looking out at the door, and catch- 
ing the other’s ear, he whispered to him: “The landlord 
assures me that this is Luther ! ” 

“ Perhaps he said Hiitten, and you have misunderstood 
him,” replied his fellow-student. 

“Perhaps it is so,” said Kessler. ‘The host may have 
said Hiitten. The two names are somewhat alike. I may 
have mistaken one for the other.” 

At this moment horses were heard approaching the inn, 
Two merchants, who had come for the night, entered the 
room. They took off their spurs, and cloaks, and one of them 
put down upon the table by his side an unbound book, 
which immediately attracted the eyes of the knight. 

“What book is that?” he asked. 

“Tt isthe exposition of some of the Gospels and Epistles, 
by Dr. Luther,” the merchant replied: “it has just come out.” 

“T shall soon have it,” said the knight. 

Before another word could be spoken, the guests were 
summoned to the supper-table. The two students, fearing 
the expense of a supper with Ulrich Hiitten and two rich 
merchants, took the landlord aside, and asked him to let 
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them have something by themselves. “Just go and take 
your seats next to this gentleman,” said the landlord of the 
“Black Bear,” “and I will be moderate with you.” “Come,” 
said the knight, “I will see to the reckoning.” And so 
they all sat down. 

During the repast, the unknown cavalier spoke many 
plain and edifying words. The merchants and students 
listened with all their ears, and paid more attention to his 
sayings than to what was before them. 

“Luther must either be an angel from heaven, or a devil 
from hell,” said one of the merchants, in the course of the 
conversation, and he added: “I would willingly give ten 
florins if I could meet with Luther, and confess to him.” 

When supper was over, the merchants rose, and left the 
two students alone with the stranger, who taking a large 
glass of beer, raised it in his hand, and gravely said, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, “Swiss, one more glass, 
by way of thanks.” As Kessler was about to take the 
glass, the knight stopped him, and offered him one filled 
with wine. “You are not accustomed,” he said, “to drink 
beer.” He then arose, threw a military cloak over his 
shoulders, held out his hand to the students, and said : 
“When you reach Wittemberg present my respects to Dr. 
Jerome Schurff.” 

“Certainly,” they replied ; “but whose name are we to 
give ?” 

“Simply say, from the friend he expects to see.” And 
with these words, he left them full of admiration at his kind 
and courteous manners. 

Luther—for it was he—continued his journey. It will 
be remembered that he was under the ban of the empire, 
and whoever met him might lay hands on him. But he 
was calm and happy, and had cheerful conversation with 
persons whom he met on his way. 

Passing through Born, a little town near Leipsic, he 
wrote to the Elector, and acquainted him with the bold 
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step he was taking, and, on Friday, the 7th of March, 
having been five days on his way from Hisenach, he re-entered 
Wittemberg. Doctors, students, citizens, all overflowed 
with joy that the only pilot who could get the ship off the 
reef where it was stranded, was once more among them. 

The Elector, who was at Lockau, with his court, was 
leeply moved when he read Luther’s letter, and wished to 
defend him before the Diet. “Let him address to me,” he 
wrote to Schurff, “an explanation of his motives for re- 
turning to Wittemberg, and let him say in it that he has 
gone thither without my permission.” To this Luther 
assented. 

The next day, Luther went to the house of Jerome 
Schurff, where he met Melancthon, Jonas, Amsdorff, and 
Augustin Schurff, Jerome’s brother. Luther eagerly ques- 
tioned them, and they were relating to him all the events 
that had passed, when two foreign students were announced, 
who asked to speak with Dr. Jerome. The two young men 
from St. Gall were at first abashed at finding themselves in 
this assembly of Doctors ; but they soon recovered them- 
selves when they saw in the midst of them the knight of 
the “ Black Bear.” He immediately approached them with 
smiles, gave them a hearty salutation as old friends, and 
pointing to one of the theologians, he said, “That is Philip 
Melancthon, of whom I spoke to you.” The two young 
Swiss remained all day with the Wittemberg Doctors, in 
remembrance of the meeting at Jena. 

The next day, the first Sunday in Lent, Luther was to 
preach. His soul boiled up at the thought of the conflict 
before him. He was like a provoked lion, raising his head, 
and shaking his long mane. “This is the hour,” he said, “ for 
us to trample Satan underfoot, and battle with the angel of 
darkness!” At the same time, the impetuous Reformer, as 
if subdued by a higher power, refused to employ thunders 
and anathemas, and became a humble pastor,—a gentle 
shepherd of souls. “It is by the Word,” he said, “we 
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must contend ; by the Word we must overthrow and de- 
stroy what has been established by violence. I wish no 
force to be employed against superstitious persons, or against 
unbelievers. Let him who believes approach! Let him 
who believes not keep away! No one must be compelled. 
Liberty is the essence of Faith.” 

On the Sunday morning the church was densely crowded. 
The report had run through the city that Luther was to 
preach, and public expectation was at the highest pitch. 
Luther divined the feelings of his audience. He mounted 
the pulpit, looked down upon the flock he once led as docile 
sheep, and saw them like so many wild bulls broken loose. 
His words were simple, noble, and full of force and sweet- 
ness. He spoke like a tender father, who had returned to 
his children to inquire after their conduct, and to tell them 
kindly what had been reported to him about them. He 
candidly admitted the progress they had made in the faith, 
and thus, having prepared and won their minds, he con- 
tinued :— 

“ But there needs more than faith ; there must be charity. 
If a man with a sword in his hand is alone, it matters little 
whether he keeps it in its scabbard or no; but if he is in 
the midst of a crowd, he must act so as not to do any one 
an injury... . 

“Look at the sun. It brings us two things—light and 
heat. There is no king mighty enough to break its beams. 
They come to us in a straight line; but heat radiates in all 
directions. So faith, like light, should be straight and in- 
flexible ; but love, like heat, should beam on all sides, and 
bend to all the wants of our brethren.” 

He then proceeded to press them more closely :— 

“The abolition of the mass, you say, is conformable to 
Scripture. Granted ; but what order or decency have you 
observed? You should have offered fervent prayers to the 
Lord ; you should have applied to the authorities ; then 
every one might have seen that the thing was of God 
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“The mass is a bad thing ; God is against it ; it ought to 
be abolished ; and I wish it were, all over the world, replaced 
by the Supper of the Gospel. But no one must be torn 
from it by violence. The matter must be committed to 
God. It is His Word that must act, not we. 

“¢ And why?’ do you say ? 

“ Because I do not hold men’s hearts in my hand, as the 
potter holds the clay. We have the right to say, but not 
the right to do. Let us preach; the rest belongs to God. 
If I use force, what do I get ? Looks, appearances, grimaces, 
human ordinances, impostures ; but no sincerity of heart, 
no faith, no love. Where these three things are wanting, 
all is wanting ; and I would not give a pear-stalk for it. 

“What we want is to gain the people’s hearts ; and to 
do this, we must preach the Gospel. Then the Word will 
fall into one heart to-day, and into another to-morrow, and 
it will gradually induce one after another to withdraw from 
the mass, and forsake it. God does more by His Word 
alone than if you, and I, and all the world were to join all 
our strength. God takes possession of the heart, and that 
taken, all is taken. 

“T do not say this to re-establish the mass. Since it is 
down, in God’s name let it stay where it is! But has it 
been removed in the right way? When Paul came to 
Athens, he found altars erected to false gods. He went 
from one to the other, and considered them all, without 
touching one of them. But he quietly proceeded to the 
place where the people gathered, and declared to them that 
all these gods were nothing but idols. Their hearts were 
laid hold ‘of, and the idols fell, though Paul had not touched 
them. 

“JT will preach, talk, write ; but I will not force any one ; 
for faith is a voluntary thing. See what I have done! I 
rose up against the Pope, indulgences, and the papists, but 
without tumult or violence. I put forward the Word of 
God. I preached and wrote: I have done nothing else. 
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But while I was sleeping, or chatting at table with Ams- 
dorff and Melancthon, and drinking Wittemberg beer, this 
Word that I had preached was overturning the Papacy, 
in such a style, that no prince or emperor ever did it so 
much mischief. I did nothing ; the Word did it all. IfI 
had attempted force, Germany might have been bathed in 
blood. But what would have been the result? Ruin and 
desolation to body and soul. So TI have kept still, and let 
the Word itself overrun the world. Do you know what 
the devil thinks when he sees men resort to force to spread 
the Gospel? Sitting with his arms folded behind the fire 
of hell, and looking on with a malicious eye and a horrible 
grin, Satan says, ‘What wise fellows these fools are, to 
play my game!’ But if he sees the Word careering and 
fighting alone on the field, then he is troubled ; his knees 
knock together, he shudders, and faints with fear.” 

Luther appeared again in the pulpit on the following 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. He passed in review the destruction of images, the 
distinction in meats, the new mode of administering the 
Lord’s Supper, the restoration of the cup, and the abolition 
of confession He showed that these points were of less 
importance than the grand question of the mass, and that 
the authors of the disturbances in Wittemberg had greatly 
abused their liberty. The language of pure Christian 
charity, and that of holy indignation, by turns flowed from 
his lips. 

He launched forth, with special emphasis, against those 
who partook of the Supper in a thoughtless spirit. “It is 
not the external eating that makes the Christian,” he said ; 
“it is the internal spiritual eating which operates by faith, 
and without which all forms are but shams and grimaces. 
Now, this faith consists in firmly believing that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God ; that, having had our sins and 
iniquities laid upon Him, and having borne them on the 
cross, He himself is the only, the all-powerful expiation ; 
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that He continually appears before God, and reconciles us 
with the Father ; and that He has given us the sacrament of 
His body to confirm our faith in this unspeakable mercy. 
If I believe these things, God is my defender; with Him, 
I brave sin, death, hell, demons ; they can do me no evil,— 
they cannot rumple a hair of my head. 

“This spiritual bread is the consolation of the afflicted, 
the medicine for the sick, life for the dying, food for the 
hungry, and a treasure for the poor. He who is not grieved 
on account of his sins, should not come to this altar ; what 
does he do there? Oh, let conscience accuse us, let our 
hearts cleave open at the thought of our sins, and we shall 
not approach the holy Supper so carelessly !” 

The temple continued to be thronged, and people even 
came from the neighbouring towns to hear the new Elias. 
Capito, among others, spent two days in Wittemberg, and 
heard two of Luther’s sermons. Never had the Reformer 
and Albert’s chaplain agreed so well. Melancthon, the 
magistrates, the professors, and all the people, were in high 
spirits. Schurff, delighted at this happy issue of such a sad 
affair, hastened to report it to the Elector. ‘Oh, what joy,” 
he wrote, “the return of Dr. Martin has spread among us! 
His words, by the help of divine grace, every day bring our 
poor wandering spirits back into the way of truth. It is as 
clear as daylight, that the Spirit of God is in him, and that it 
is by a special dispensation of Providence he has come again 
to Wittemberg.” 

In the eight discourses that now followed each other, 
Luther had not allowed a single hard word to escape him in 
reference to the disturbers. He had said nothing that could 
wound them. But the greater his moderation, the greater 
his strength ; the more tender he was towards those who 
had gone astray, the more completely did he avenge injured 
truth. How could the people resist this mighty eloquence ? 
They knew his indomitable courage. He was the man who 
had braved all human persecutions, in obedience to (od ; 
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and he, of all others, might justly exhort his brethren to 
submission. Objections vanished, the tumult subsided, the 
voice of sedition was heard no longer, and the citizens of 
Wittemberg returned to their homes in peace. Carlstadt, 
though at first disappointed, and under the impression that 
Luther was stopping the reform itself, sacrificed his vanity 
to peace, suppressed his desire for vengeance, became recon- 
ciled, outwardly at least, to his colleague, and soon afterwards 
resumed his course of instruction at the university. 

When Luther reached Wittemberg, the chief prophets 
were not there. Storck was travelling, and Stiibner had 
left Melancthon’s hospitable house. Perhaps the prophetic 
spirit had vanished from them, and they had neither voice 
nor answer, since they had heard that the new Elijah was 
on his way to Carmel. The old schoolmaster, Cellarius, 
alone remained. But Stiibner, having learnt that his sheep 
were scattered, returned in all haste. Those who had re- 
mained faithful to “ the heavenly prophet,” surrounded their 
master, told him about Luther’s discourses, and anxiously 
asked him what he thought they should do. Stiibner ex- 
horted them to be firm in their faith. “Let him present 
himself,” he said ; “let him come to a conference, that we 
may have an opportunity of explaining our doctrines, and 
then we shall see.” 

Luther did not much care to meet those men, for he knew 
that they were of a violent, impatient, and proud spirit, 
that would not brook any advice, however charitable, but 
required instant submission as to a sovereign authority. But 
as an interview was requested, he could not refuse, and he 
thought it might be of use to the simple of the flock for him 
to unmask the imposture of the prophets. 

The conference took place. Stiibner had the first word, 
He explained how he purposed to renovate the Church, and 
change the world. Luther heard him with perfect calmness, 
and at length gravely replied: “ Nothing that you have said 
rests upon Holy Scripture. These are mere fables.” At 
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these words, Cellarius could not contain himself. He shouted, 
stamped, thumped the table, and raged like a madman. “ It 
is a shame,” he cried, “that you should dare to speak in this 
way toaman of God!” Luther answered that St. Paul 
proved his apostleship by miracles, and he challenged Stiibner 
to prove his in the same way. “So we will,” the prophets 
cried, “The God whom I adore,” rejoined Luther, “ can 
easily put a bridle on your gods.” 

Stiibner, who had continued perfectly unruffled, fixing his 
eyes upon the Reformer, said to him, with the air of an 
inspired man: “ Martin Luther! I will tell thee what is 
now passing in thy soul. . . . Thou art beginning to believe 
that my doctrine is true.” Luther, having preserved silence 
for afew seconds, replied : “God chastise thee, Satan!” .. . 
These words drove the prophets out of their senses. “ The 
Spirit! The Spirit!” they exclaimed. “ Who cares for your 
spirit ?” said Luther, with his own cutting and off-handed 
scorn. This only redoubled the uproar. Cellarius especially 
foamed with wrath, and there was such a noise, that no one 
could hear himself. At last the three prophets went off, and 
the same day they disappeared from the city. 

Complete liberty was forthwith established in Wittemberg. 
Luther continued to live in the convent, and wore the 
monastic habit ; but every one was free to do otherwise. In 
partaking the supper, the communicant might content him- 
self with the general absolution, or ask for one in particular. 
The principle was established, that nothing must be rejected 
that was not opposed to a clear and formal declaration of 
Scripture. This was not from indifference, but, on the con- 
trary, religion was thus brought back to its essence. The 
religious sense detached itself from accessory forms,—in 
which it had almost perished, and returned to its true foun- 
dation. Thus the Reformation was saved, and doctrine could 
continue to develop itself in the bosom of the Church, accord- 
ing to charity and truth, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LUTHER AND THE KING OF ENGLAND. 


Tunes had only just become quiet, when the Reformer 
turned to his dear Melancthon, and asked his aid in putting 
the last stroke to the version of the New Testament, which 
he had brought from the Wartburg. Melancthon joyfully 
responded, and from that time the two friends passed long 
hours together, studying and translating the inspired Word. 
The work of printing was soon commenced, and carried 
through with unparalleled zeal. One would have thought 
the printers themselves felt the importance of the work 
they were issuing ; three presses were employed, and ten 
thousand sheets were printed every day. On the 21st of 
September, the complete edition of three thousand copies 
appeared in two folio volumes, and with this simple title: 
The New Testament—German— Wittemberg. It bore no 
one’s name. 

This new translation, written in the very spirit of the 
sacred books, and in a virgin tongue, for the first time unfold- 
ing its own great beauties, captivated and enraptured all 
classes of the people, from the lowest to the highest. It was 
a national work ; it was the people’s book ; it was more,— 
it was the very book of God. It served to propagate 
Christian piety, more than all the other writings of Luther. 
Its success was prodigious ; in a short time every copy was 
gone. Inthe month of December, a second edition appeared. 
In 1533, seventeen editions had been printed at Wittem- 
berg, thirteen at Augsburg, twelve at Basle, one at Erfurth, 
one at Grimma, one at Leipsic, and thirteen at Strasburg. 

While the first edition of the New Testament was in the 
press, Luther began the translation of the Old Testament, 
worked upon it without interruption, and published it in 
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parts, as they were completed, in order to satisfy the 
impatience with which it was on all sides called for, and to 
aid poor people in learning to read. 

If the Bible was received with joy by those who loved 
Christ, it was rejected with hatred by those who preferred 
human traditions and customs. The King of England 
denounced this work to the Elector Frederick and to Duke 
George of Saxony. But the duke had already commanded 
all his subjects to deliver up every copy of Luther’s New 
Testament, into the hands of the magistrate. Bavaria, 
Brandenburg, Austria, and all the states attached to Rome, 
sent forth similar edicts. In some places these sacred books 
were placed upon the pile, and publicly burned. 

But God employed the very hands that had undertaken 
this work of destruction, to circulate his Word. The Catholic 
theologians, finding they could not arrest the work of the Re- 
former, published a translation of the New Testament them- 
selves. It was Luther’s version here and there corrected ; 
there was no objection to the people’s reading this. Rome 
knew not as yet, that wherever the Word of God is esta- 
blished, her own power begins to totter. Joachim of Bran- 
denburg permitted all his subjects to read any translation of 
the Bible, Latin or German, provided it did not come from 
Wittemberg, and thus the German peoples, especially of 
Brandenburg, made a great advance in the knowledge of the 
truth. 

The publication of the New Testament in the popular 
tongue was one of the most important epochs of the Refor- 
mation. If the marriage of Feldkirchen was the first step 
of the Reform, in passing from doctrine to life; if the 
abolition of monastic vows was the second, and the establish- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper the third, the publication of the 
New Testament was, probably, the most important of all. 
The Reformation now passed from the school and the church, 
and took possession of the homes of the people. 

During Luther’s captivity, Melancthon had sent forth hig 
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celebrated work On Theological Common-Places, in which he 
presented Christian Europe with a body of theology resting 
upon solid foundations, and of admirable proportions. A 
simple and majestic structure came before the astonished 
eyes of the new generation. The translation of the New 
Testament justified the Reformation before the people ; 
Melancthon’s Common-Places maintained its cause with the 
learned. The Church had existed for fifteen centuries, and 
had never seen such a work as this. The most philosophic 
minds, as well as the strictest theologians, were full of 
admiration. Erasmus called it “a marvellous host arrayed 
in battle against the tyrannic pharisaism of false doctors,” 
and avowed that, “although there were points in which he 
did not agree with Melancthon, while he had always loved 
him, he never loved him so much as after reading this book.” 
Calvin, in presenting it to France, at a subsequent period, 
remarked that “in treating Christian doctrine, the greatest 
simplicity is the greatest virtue.” But no one rejoiced like 
Luther. This work was his admiration as long as he lived. 
Those unconnected sounds, which his trembling hand had 
called forth in the deep agitation of his soul from the harp 
of the prophets and apostles, were here arranged in a ravishing 
harmony. Those scattered stones which he had, with hard 
labour, dug from the quarry of the Scriptures, were now 
gathered and joined in a majestic edifice. Every student 
who came to Wittemberg was recommended to read this 
work. “If you wish to be theologians,” he would say, “ read 
Melancthon.” 

According to Melancthon, the basis on which Christian 
theology must be raised, is a deep view of the misery to 
which man is reduced by sin. This huge evil is the primitive 
fact, the mother-thought with which the science sets out, 
and the feature that distinguishes theology from all the 
sciences which have only Reason to lean upon. “Original 
sin,” he says, “is an inclination born with us, a feeling of 
pleasure, a certain force which draws us to sin, transmitted 
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by Adam to all his posterity. As fire ascends, and the load- 
stone attracts iron, so there is in man a primary power, bear- 
ing him on to evil.” Melancthon demonstrated the sinful- 
ness of all human actions not done from love to God, and 
showed how they proceeded from the rebellious principle of 
self-love. He then exhibited the way of salvation, proving 
that we are accepted with the Father, and reputed righteous 
for the sake of the Son, the sacrifice offered on the Cross, and 
the mighty Mediator interceding for us. This salvation pro- 
ceeds only from faith, and faith enters the heart only by the 
grace of God. 

In the first edition, Melancthon went too far in treating 
the question of free-will, and entered upon metaphysical 
speculations, leading to a kind of fatalism, that seemed to 
represent God as the author of evil. But the main thing 
that Melancthon aimed at was to present theology as a 
system of piety ; and in the subsequent editions, he felt the 
necessity of setting forth the doctrinal parts more clearly. 
The publication of this body of divinity was of inestimable 
value to the cause of the Gospel. Calumnies were refuted, 
and prejudices fell. In the churches, courts, and universities, 
the genius of Melancthon was admired, and the graces of his 
character were loved ; but even those who did not know the 
author were drawn to his views by his work. The harsh, 
and somotimes violent, language of Luther had repelled many. 
But here was a man who expounded those mighty truths 
that had suddenly shaken the world with their explosion, in 
a style of the greatest elegance, with exquisite taste, 
admirable perspicuity, and perfect order. The work was 
sought after, and read with avidity. From 1521 to 1595 
it passed through sixty-seven editions, without counting 
translations. 

Whilst the “ grammarian ” Melancthon was by these gentle 
means affording such powerful aid to Luther, formidable men 
were violently opposing him. It was three months and a half 
since Luther’s return to Wit.emberg, when a report reached 
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him, swelling as a thousand voices repeated it, that one of the 
greatest kings in Christendom had risen up against him. 
The head of the House of Tudor, a prince sprung both from 
the lines of York and Lancaster, wearing the Red and the 
White Roses, which so much bloodshed had at last united,— 
the renowned King of England, who aspired to the re-estab- 
lishment of the ancient influence of his crown all over the 
Continent, and particularly in France,—Henry the Eighth, 
had just composed a book against the monk of Wittemberg. 
Luther wrote to Lange, on the 26th June, 1522,“ They are 
making a great boast ofa little book by the King of England.” 

Henry was then thirty-one years of age: he was a tall, 
well-made man, and his whole person had an air of majesty 
and rule. His countenance bespoke the fieriness of his 
spirit. Of a vehement character, set upon making everything 
bend to the violence of his passions, and thirsting for glory, 
he at first hid his defects under a certain impetuosity, natural 
in youth, and never wanting flatterers to encourage it. He 
often went, with his troop of favourites, to the dwelling 
of his chaplain, Thomas Wolsey, the son of an Ipswich 
butcher. Wolsey, a man of great adroitness, excessive 
ambition, and boundless audacity, and protected by the 
Bishop of Winchester, the chancellor of the realm, had 
rapidly advanced in his master’s favour, and drew Henry to 
his house by the charm of pleasures and excesses in which 
the young prince would not have dared to indulge in his 
own palace. Wolsey was often forgetful of the gravity 
that becomes a minister of the altar, and frequently took 
part in scenes of dissipation and folly. But he thus suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the first place in the royal counsels, 
and holding the helm of the kingdom in his hand, dis- 
pensed his favours to all the princes of Christendom at his 
own price. 

Henry lived in a round of dancing, feasting, and the tilt ; 
and foolishly scattered the treasures which his father’s 
avarice had slowly amassed. Magnificent tournaments took 
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place in rapid succession. The king, whose manly beauty 
distinguished him from the rest of the combatants, was 
always the victor. If there happened to be a doubtful 
moment in the contest, either the king’s skill and strength, 
or the clever policy of his opponents, secured him the con- 
quest, and the ring rang again with shouts of applause in 
his favour. These easy triumphs accelerated the growth of 
the young prince’s vanity, and he thought there was no 
earthly success that he could not achieve. 

Among the spectators, the Queen was sometimes present. 
Her serious aspect, her sad look, and her retiring and dejected 
air, strikingly contrasted with the uproarious pomp of these 
high days. Henry VIII., soon after he came to the throne, 
was induced by considerations of state policy, to marry 
Catherine of Aragon, five years older than himself, the 
widow of his brother Arthur, and aunt to Charles V. 
While her husband gave himself up to pleasure, the virtuous 
Catherine, witha truly Spanish piety, rose at midnight, to 
take silent part in the prayers of the monks. She knelt, 
without cushion or carpet. At five in the morning, after 
having taken a little rest, she was up again, and wore the 
habit of St. Francis, for she had been received into the 
tertiary order of that saint; then, hastily changing her 
dress, at six o’clock she appeared in the church, in her royal 
vestments, to attend divine service. Two beings living in 
two such different worlds, could not long remain in union. 

Romish piety had other representatives at the court of 
Henry VIII., besides Catherine. John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, nearly seventy years of age—a man as distin- 
guished for his learning as for his severe morality—was the 
object of general veneration. He had been the oldest coun- 
sellor of Henry VII. ; and the Duchess of Richmond, Henry 
VIII.’s grandmother, on her death-bed had committed the 
youth and inexperience of her grandson to Fisher’s care. 
For a long time, Henry, in the midst of his follies, revered 
the old bishop as a father. 
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A younger man than Fisher—a layman and a lawyer— 
was then attracting universal notice by his genius and the 
nobleness of his character. His name was Thomas More, 
the son of a judge in the King’s Bench. Poor, austerely 
pious, and never tired of labour, he had, for twenty years, 
sought to quench the passions of youth by wearing hair- 
cloth, and inflicting on himself corporal discipline. Receiv- 
ing one day a summons to the presence of Henry VIII. 
while he was in attendance at mass, he replied that the 
service of God must be before the king’s, Wolsey, however, 
presented him to Henry, who employed him on various 
embassies, and professed a great affection for him. He often 
sent for him, and conversed with him about the planets, 
Wolsey, and theology. 

The King himself was no stranger to the Romish doc- 
trines. Indeed, it would appear that if Arthur had lived, 
Henry would have been destined to the archiepiscopal see 
of Canterbury. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, tourna- 
ments, fétes, Elizabeth Blount, and other court-ladies, were 
all mingled together in the daily thoughts of this monarch, 
while masses of his own composition were being sung in his 
chapel. 

From the time that Henry heard of Luther, he was in- 
censed against him, and the decree of the Diet of Worms 
was no sooner known in England than he ordered the Pon- 
tifical bull against the Reformer’s books to be put into 
execution. On the 12th of May, 1521, Thomas Wolsey, 
who was a cardinal and legate of Rome, as well as Chan- 
cellor of England, went in solemn procession to St. Paul’s. 
Wolsey’s pride had reached the highest degree. He thought 
himself the equal of kings. He never sat on any seat but 
one of gold; he lay in a golden bed, and a golden cloth 
covered the table at which he ate. On this occasion he 
made a grand and pompous parade. His household, con- 
sisting of eight hundred persons, among whom were barons, 
knights, and sons of the most distinguished families, liviuy 
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in the hope that by serving him they might attain to state- 
office—all surrounded the haughty prelate. Gold and silk 
glittered not only upon his person—and he was the first 
ecclesiastic who had dared to dress in this sumptuous style 
—but on the cloths and harness of his horses. A priest of the 
finest figure bore before him a silver column surmounted by a 
cross: behind him another, of no less remarkable appearance, 
carried the archiepiscopal cross of York. A lord, who walked 
by his side, had the charge of his cardinal’s hat. Nobles, 
prelates, and ambassadors, from the Pope and the Em- 
peror, accompanied him, followed by a long train of mules, 
laden with coffers covered with the richest and most bril- 
liant fabrics. In the midst of this magnificent cortége the 
writings of the poor Wittemberg monk were conveyed to 
the funeral pile set up in London. 

Having reached the cathedral, the proud priest ordered 
his cardinal’s hat to be placed on the very altar itself. 
The virtuous Bishop of Rochester appeared at the foot of 
the cross, and, in a voice full of emotion, earnestly preached 
against heresy. Then the impious writings of the arch- 
heretic were carried to the pile, and devoutly burned, in the 
presence of an immense concourse. Such was the first in- 
telligence England received of the Reformation. 

Henry had no wish to stop there. Ever uplifting his 
sword against his enemies, his wives, or his favourites, he 
wrote to the Elector Palatine, that it was through Luther 
the devil had kindled this vast conflagration, and if Luther 
would not be converted, the flamesought to consume bim with 
his writings. But this wasnotenough. Henry thought this 
was the moment for a display of his learning. The triumphs 
of his battle-axe left him no doubt as to those which were 
reserved for his pen. Vanity, always a great passion in 
little souls, goaded him on. He was mortified at having no 
title to match those of “Catholic,” and “Most Christian,” 
worn by the kings of Spain and France, and he had long 
begged a similar distinction from Rome. What could serve 
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bis purpose better than an attack on heresy? He threw 
aside the royal purple, and descended from the height of his 
throne to the arena of the theologians. He searched through 
Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lombard, Alexander de Hale, and 
Bonaventure,—and the world was startled by the appearance 
of a “Defence of the Seven Sacraments, against Martin 
Luther, by the Most Invincible King of England and France, 
and Lord of Ireland, Henry, the eighth of the name.” 

Henry trampled the mendicant monk underfoot in his 
royal rage ; he spared no epithets of abuse, and even assailed 
Luther’s integrity. “He wrote,” says a historian, “as if 
with his sceptre.” It must however be admitted that the 
work was not a bad one for the age, and its style was not 
wanting in a certain kind of force ; but the public were not 
satisfied with doing it justice, and saluted it with a burst of 
applause. “The sun never saw such a book,” said some ; “ it 
can only be compared to the works of Augustin,” others 
rejoined ; “he is a Constantine, a Charlemagne!” “More 
than that,” said others; “ he is a second Solomon.” 

Henry instructed the Dean of Windsor, his ambassador 
to the Pope, to present his book to the Sovereign Pontiff 
Leo X. received the dean in full consistory, pronounced his 
opinion that the book could only have been written with 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, and named Henry “ Defender of 
the Futth,” a title still borne by the sovereigns of England. 
These extravagant laudations only increased the intolerable 
vanity of the Tudor chief. He had no doubt that he was 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, and from that time he would 
endure no contradiction. His popedom was not in Rome, 
but at Greenwich, and infallibility rested upon his own head. 
At a subsequent period, this greatly contributed to the 
Reformation in England. 

Luther read Henry’s book with a smile of mingled dis- 
dain, impatience, and indignation. The falsehoods and abuse 
it contained, and above all the air of contempt and pity 
assumed by the king, incensed him to the utmost, The 
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thought that the Pope had crowned this work, and that 
the enemies of the Gospel were everywhere mocking 
at Reform and the Reformer, as overwhelmed and van- 
quished, only heightened his feelings. Besides, what reason 
had he to tremble? Did he not fight for a King greater 
than all the kings of the earth? Gospel meekness seemed 
to him out of place here ; he must take vengeance, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. The furious lion, pursued, snared, 
insulted, wounded and bleeding, proudly returns to the 
charge, and springs upon his foe. The Elector, Spalatin, 
Melancthon and Bugenhagen tried in vain to appease him. 
They wanted to prevent his replying, but nothing could stay 
him. “ It is in vain,” he said, “that I humble myself and 
yield, and try peaceful ways. I will now show myself in a 
more terrible manner to these frenzied creatures that are 
always knocking me with their horns; I will show them 
my own; I will provoke and vex Satan till he falls down 
exhausted. ‘If this heretic does not retract, says the new 
Thomas, Henry VIII., ‘he must be burned!’ Such are 
the weapons they use against me! First, the rage of stupid 
ssses and pigs like Thomas Aquinas, and then—fire! Ah, 
well, let these pigs come on and burn me, if they dare! Here 
I am, waiting for them. May my ashes, thrown intoa thou- 
sand seas, rise up and chase this vile herd to the gulf! As 
long as I live, I shall be the enemy of the Popedom, and when 
I die I shall be its ruin. Come on then, pigs of St. Thomas, 
and do what you will! You will always find Luther like a bear 
in your way, anda lion on your path. He will pounce on you 
from all sides, and give you no rest till he has ground your 
iron brains and your brazen foreheads to powder!” 
Luther, having in the opening parts of his reply to Henry 
reproached him for resting his doctrines on the decrees and 
sayings of men, proceeded to refute the king’s work in detail, 
with a clearness, intelligence, and knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures and Church history,—but at the same time with 
a degree of assurance. disdain. and sometimes violence, at 
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which we need not be surprised. When this very king 
turned against the Pope, the insults heaped upon him by 
the Romish writers, and the Pope himself, far exceeded any- 
thing Luther had ever said of him. 

The reply of the heretic produced a great sensation at the 
court of King Henry. Surrey, Wolsey, and the crowd of 
courtiers put a pause upon tthe feasts and pomps at Green- 
wich, to breathe out their indignation in slander and ridicule. 
The venerable Bishop of Rochester, who had been delighted 
to see the young prince, but recently committed to his care, 
breaking a lance for the Church, was cut to the quick at the 
monk’s attack. He immediately replied, in language very 
characteristic of his age and his Church. “ Let us catch the 
little foxes that rob the vines, says Christ in the Song of 
Songs. This shows that we must lay hands on the heretics, 
before they are grown large. Now, Luther has become a 
great fox, and he is so old and cunning and wicked, that it 
is very difficult to catch him. What am I saying—a fox ? 
He isa mad dog, a raging wolf, a cruel bear, or rather all 
these ar‘mals in one, for the monster carries many beasts 
within him.” 

Thomas More also came to the encounter. Although a 
layman, he carried his zeal against the Reformation to fana- 
ticism, if not to blood ; and he published a work of such a 
scurrilous and abusive character, that Luther would not con- 
descend to answer it. Henry, however, became all the more 
attached to the young lawyer, and went to visit him in his 
humble dwelling at Chelsea. After dinner the king walked 
about the garden, with his hand on More’s shoulder, while 
Lady More and her children looked out from one of the 
windows, screened by the casement, and could not take off 
their wondering eyes. After one of these promenades, More, 
who knew his man, one day said to his wife: “If my head 
could purchase him a single castle in France, he would not 
hesitate to cut it off.” 

Henry, thus defended by the Bishop of Rochester, and by 
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his future chancellor, had no need to resume his pen. Con- 
founded at finding himself treated, in the presence of the 
whole of Europe, as a mere scribe, he abandoned the perilous 
position he had taken, and, throwing his pen away, had 
recourse to the more efficacious measures of diplomacy. An 
ambassador was despatched from the court at Greenwich, 
bearing a letter to the Elector and the dukes of Saxony, in 
which, after a violent denunciation of Luther and his party, 
the king says: “I exhort, and even implore you, by all that 
is most sacred, promptly to extinguish Luther's accursed 
sect : donot put any one to death, if you can help it ; but 
if the obstinate heretic persists, then shed blood without 
fear, that this abominable sect may be swept from under 
heaven.” The Elector and his brother referred the king 
to the next Council, and thus Henry was far from attaining 
his end. 

In fact, a vast movement was going forward. The genial 
spring-time had arrived, and the seed was everywhere shoot- 
ing up from the soil without any one’s effort, and as if by 
itself. Every day saw fresh progress. Individuals, villages, 
townships, and whole cities joined in the confession of the 
name of Jesus. There were pitiless persecutions, but a 
mysterious power carried the people irresistibly along ; and 
the persecuted, pushing their march through exile, bondage, 
and flames, everywhere outran their persecutors. 

The monastic orders, spread over Christendom by Rome 
as a net to catch souls and to hold them, were the first to 
break their bonds, and to propagate the new doctrine rapidly 
throughout the Western Church. The Augustinians of 
Saxony, and elsewhere, were foremost in the work. Some- 
times there were old men, who, like Staupitz, in the bosom 
of abused Christianity, had kept the holy doctrines of the 
truth, and now prayed to God that they might depart in 
peace, because their eyes had seen His salvation. Then 
there were young men who had received the teachings of 
Lather with the eagerness of their youth. At Nuremberg, 
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Osnabruck, Dillengen, Ratisbon, in Hesse and Wurtemberg, 
at Strasburg and Antwerp, the Augustinian convents turned 
to Jesus Christ, and provoked the wrath of Rome by their 
courage. 

But the movement was not confined to the Augustinians. 
Earnest men in the monasteries of other orders, in spite of 
anger, scorn, sentences of condemnation, scourging, and the 
dungeon, fearlessly lifted up their voices for the holy and 
precious truth which they had found, after so many weary 
searches and scaring doubts and inward conflicts. In the 
majority of the cloisters, the most spiritual, devout, and 
intelligent of their inmates declared themselves for reform. 
In the Franciscan convent at Ulm, Eberlin and Ketten- 
bach attacked the servile works of monachism, and the 
superstitious practices of the Church, with an eloquence 
fitted to carry the whole nation. Another Franciscan, 
Stephen Kempe, preached the Gospel singly at Hamburg, 
and set his face, like brass, against the hatred, envy, threats, 
and open and secret assaults of the enraged priests, who saw 
the people leave their altars, and flock with enthusiasm to 
listen to his preaching. 

The heads of the convents were often the very first to be 
drawn to the side of reform. At Halberstadt, Neuenwerk, 
Halle, and Sagan, the friars either set the example to their 
brethren of inferior standing, or declared that if a monk felt 
his conscience bound by monastic vows, far from detaining 
him in the convent, they would take the responsibility of his 
release. 

Throughout Germany monks were seen laying down frock 
and cowl at the gate of their cloisters. Some were driven out 
by the violence of the other friars and the abbots. Others, 
of a gentle and pacific disposition, could no longer endure 
the incessant disputes, insults, complaints, and hatreds which 
were ever rising up, and even haunted their dreams. The 
greater part, however, were convinced that monasticism was 
opposed to the will of God, and to the Christian life. Some 
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had gradually reached this conclusion, and others had come 
bo it suddenly, upon reading a single passage in the Bible. 
A Franciscan, going his round, one day stopped at a forge in 
Nuremberg, box in hand, and asked alms. ‘Why don’t 
you earn your bread,” said the smith, “by working with 
your own hands?” At these words the sturdy monk flung 
off his gown, and seizing the hammer with a vigorous grasp, 
struck away upon the anvil. He became an honest work- 
man, and his gown and box were sent back to the monastery. 

Nor were the monks the only men to rally round the 
standard of the Gospel. A still greater number of priests 
preached the new doctrine, and it often awoke men from 
profound slumber without any human voice atall. Luther's 
writings were universally read, and people who took up the 
Bible to settle their doubts, were struck with surprise at the 
contrast between its Christianity and their own. While 
they were searching it with a new light in their hearts, 
an evangelical preacher, perhaps a priest, or a monk, came 
by, announcing the full satisfaction made by Christ for the 
sins of His people, and the vanity of works and human 
penances. Then came a terrible opposition from the clergy, 
and often from the magistrates ; but the arid and fanatic 
Popish orators were abandoned at the risk of property, and, 
if needful, of life, for the sake of the Gospel. Sometimes 
the people, incensed at having been so long deceived, 
actually drove the priests from the neighbourhood ; but 
more frequently the latter, deserted by their flocks and 
without tithes or offerings, went away in dejection to seek a 
livelihood elsewhere. 

The people, or the leading men among them, would often 
write for a man well known on account of his faith, to come 
and give them instruction ; and he would not hesitate at 
once to leave his worldly interests, family, friends, and even 
country, for the love of the Gospel. Persecution frequently 
forced those who had embraced the Reformation to quit 
their abodes ; thev came to some place where it was not yet 
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known, and found a house that offered a refuge to poor 
travellers. They then began to speak about the Gospel, 
read a page of it to the listening inmates, and obtained, 
perhaps at the request of their new friends, permission to 
preach once publicly in the church. 

Then a tremendous fire burst out in the town, and no 
human efforts could extinguish it. If the church was closed 
to the new preachers, they would preach somewhere else. 
Every place became a temple. At Husum, in Holstein, 
Herman Tast, who was returning from Wittemberg, and 
was shut out from the church by the clergy, preached to an 
immense crowd in the cemetery, under the shade of two 
great trees, not far from the spot, where, seven centuries 
before, Anschar had proclaimed the Gospel to pagans. At 
Arnstadt, the Augustinian, Gaspard Giittel, preached in the 
market-place. At Dantzig, the Gospel was announced on a hill 
near the city. At Gosslar, a Wittemberg student taught the 
new doctrine in a plain planted with linden trees, whence the 
evangelical Christians received the name of Linden Brothers. 

Unlettered Christians, with the New Testament in their 
hands, came forward to maintain the doctrine of the Reform. 
Catholics, faithful to Rome, shrunk back with terror, for 
they had been taught to devolve the study of sacred litera- 
ture entirely upon the priests and monks. But presently 
the authorized teachers themselves, who were obliged to 
make their appearance, would be borne down by the 
declarations of Holy Scripture that laymen cited, and were 
at a loss what to say. “ Unfortunately,” says Cochleus, 
“Luther had persuaded his followers to put no faith in 
anything but the oracles of the sacred books.” Hearts were 
swayed and captivated by the humblest men, and even by 
the weaker sex, who armed themselves with the Word of 
God. At Ingoldstadt, a young weaver read the writings of 
Luther to an assembled crowd, under the very eyes of Dr. 
Eck. In the same city, the University having endeavoured 
to force a disciple of Melancthon to retract, a woman, 
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named Argula von Staufen, undertook his defence, and 
invited the theologians to a public disputation with herself. 
‘Women and children, artisans and soldiers, knew more about 
the Bible than the doctors of the schools and the priests of 
the altars. 

Then there was a body of generous youths, devoted to 
study, profoundly searching the Scriptures, and familiarizing 
themselves with the master-pieces of antiquity. With a 
quick intelligence, high souls, and fearless hearts, these 
young men soon acquired knowledge that for a long time 
found no competitors. There was an elegance of style, a 
perfume of antiquity, and a thorough philosophy and know- 
ledge of the world about them, to which the theologians 
veteris farinee (of the stale meal), as Cochleus himself calls 
them, were utter strangers. When these young champions 
of reform encountered the Popish doctors in an assembly, 
they attacked them with such ease and confidence, that the 
coarse and clumsy advocates of Rome drew back in confusion, 
and fell into deserved contempt. 

The art of printing, discovered in the fifteenth century, 
seconded all these efforts, and continually battered the 
enemy's walls with its mighty artillery. The stimulus 
which the Reformation gave to popular literature in 
Germany was extraordinary. Although in the year 1513, 
only thirty-five publications had been issued, and in 1517, 
thirty-seven ; after the appearance of Luther’s theses the 
number of books was augmented with amazing rapidity. 

The following tabular view will serve to show the increase 
of new works :— 
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And where were all these published? Nearly all at 
Wittemberg. By whom? Luther was almost invariably 
the author. In 1522 a hundred and thirty writings of the 
Reformer were published, and in the following year a hun- 
dred and eighty-three. During this same year all the 
Catholic publications together did not amount to more than 
twenty. 

The literature of Germany thus grew up, side by side 
with its religion, in the midst of warfare. It at once exhi- 
bited the features which have subsequently marked its 
character, of erudition, deep reflectiveness, boldness, and 
activity. The national spirit thus, for the first time, came 
forth in its purity, and at the moment of its birth it was 
baptized with the fire of Christian enthusiasm. 

The works which Luther and his friends composed, others 
disseminated. Monks, convinced of the unlawfulness of the 
monastic life, and desirous of exchanging their idle existence 
for an active calling, but too ignorant to preach the Word 
of God themselves, travelled over the provinces, visiting 
little hamlets, and cottages, with the books of Luther and 
his colleagues for sale. Germany was soon covered with 
these bold colporteurs, Printers and. booksellers gladly 
welcomed all works consecrated to the Reformation, while 
they rejected those of the opposite party, which generally 
contained nothing but ignorance and barbarism. If any one 
offered to sell a book on the side of the Papacy in the fair at 
Frankfort or elsewhere, buyers, sellers, and literary men 
heaped upon him a perfect storm of ridicule. It was in vain 
that the Emperor and the princes had sent forth severe 
edicts against the writings of the Reformers. When an in- 
quisitorial visit was about to be paid, the merchants, who 
had received notice of it, hid the proscribed books ; and the 
crowd, always eager for what is forbidden them, immediately 
afterwards carried off these works, and read them with the 
more ardour. And it was not only in Germany that these 
things took place. The writings of Luther were translated 
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into French, Spanish, English, and Italian, and diffused 
among all these nations. 

Shortly after the defeat of the new prophets, Luther, 
dressed as a layman, rode in a car through the territories of 
Duke George. His frock was concealed, and he appeared 
as an ordinary citizen of the country. If he had been re- 
cognized, and fallen into the hands of the angry duke, pro- 
bably it would have been all over with him. He was on his 
way to preach at Zwickau, the cradle of the pretended seers. 
The news of his approach soon spread, and fourteen thou- 
sand people, from the region round, arrived in the town. 
There was no building that would hold the waiting con- 
course, and Luther appeared on the balcony of the town- 
hall, and preached to an audience of twenty-five thousand 
persons, many of whom had climbed upon great heaps of 
building-stones, hastily piled up for the occasion. 

Among the congregation who listened to two of Luther's 
disciples,—one a Franciscan and the other a Dominican,— 
preaching the Gospel at Freyberg, was the wife of Duke 
Henry, brother to Duke George, and the owner of Freyberg 
Castle. The Duchess, who at first recoiled from the heresy, 
was by degrees drawn to the Saviour. Duke Henry, at the 
instigation of his brother, took measures to stop these pro- 
ceedings ; and his wife, grieved at her husband’s harsh re. 
proaches, often bedewed the cradle of their infant child with 
her tears. But by degrees her prayers and her gentleness 
won Henry’s heart. His rough nature was softened; a 
sweet harmony grew up between these two spirits, and they 
used to mingle their supplications for their little Maurice, 
around whose childhood great destinies were waiting. From 
that cradle, over which a Christian mother poured her 
sorrows, there went forth a defender of the Reformation. 

In Worms itself, though the Imperial decree had put the 
magistrates in fear, and all the churches were closed, a 
preacher was seer standing up on a rudely constructed pulpit, 
in the midst of a vast multitude gathered in the market-place, 
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and proclaiming the truth with impassioned earnestness. 
If the authorities appeared, the crowd would separate in an 
instant, and secretly carry off the pulpit, till the storm was 
over, when it would be put up again in a more retired spot, 
and the congregation would re-assemble to hear the Word 
of Christ. This extempore pulpit was daily carried about 
to one place or another, and thus the minds of the people 
were strengthened in the faith. 

In fact, the light spread from Wittemberg, as the centre, 
to every part of the empire. Many nobles declared them- 
selves for the truth, and the people, encouraged by their 
example, took heart. Evangelical preachers, persecuted in 
other countries, sought refuge in Saxony. Some, who had 
suffered most horrible mutilation from the cruel canons of 
Halberstadt, came, with other faithful ministers, out of all 
Germany to Wittemberg, as the only place where they were 
sure of an asylum. As the waters are gathered back by the 
clouds from the vast expanded ocean, to feed the glaciers 
that first sent them forth in the flowing rivers, so these 
brethren, associated with the Reformers, had their own faith 
confirmed, and then communicated the experiences they had 
passed through, and the light they had received. 

When Luther rose up against Tetzel, he did not dream of 
events like these. And now that he saw them transpiring, 
he bowed down before God to acknowledge it was no work 
of map, He was indignant at the thought that any one 
should attribute to him a work, in the smallest details of 
which he recognized the hand of his God. And, indeed, this 
great movement admits of no explanation from human circum- 
stances. Those who say that the Reformation was brought 
about by offering the wealth of the convents to the princes, 
marriage to the priests, and liberty to the nations, strangely 
mistake its nature. No doubt, a useful employment of the 
funds which had supported the monks in idleness, was caleu- 
lated, like marriage and liberty, which both come from God 
Himself, to promote the development of the reform ; but the 
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motive force was not there. An intense revolution came to 
pass in the depths of the human heart. Christian people 
learnt anew how to love, forgive, pray, suffer, and even die 
for a truth which promised them no rest but in heaven. 
He who made the world was at work upon it again ; and, 
like the ocean rising in tranquil majesty all along the shore 
as the hand of God presses its waves, so the Gospel, re- 
appearing among the nations, advanced, in spite of all the 
mighty efforts of priests and kings, 


CHAPTER V. 
MARTYRDOM. 


Cuarzes V. had one day said, when standing at a window 
in his palace with his confessor, previously to the publication 
of the edict of Worms: “I swear that I will make the first 
man who dares to show himself as a Lutheran, after my 
edict is published, hang from this window.” His zeal, how- 
ever, soon evaporated ; his project for establishing the ancient 
glory of the Holy Empire, that is to say, for augmenting 
his own power, was coldly received. He had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing Luther’s works publicly burned at Ghent, in 
the presence of an assembly of fifty thousand persons, and 
he was soon afterwards occupied in Spain with graver cares. 
Francis I, had commenced a long and sanguinary strife, by 
sending into the kingdom of Navarre an army that con- 
tinued its rapid conquests, till it reached the walls of Pam- 
peluna. The pretext of Francis was the reinstatement of 
the children of Jean d’Albret in their ancient patrimony. 
On those mighty walls an enthusiasm was one day to be 
kindled, that would rise against the enthusiasm of the 
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Reformer, and breathe into the Papacy a new spirit of 
energy, devotion, and absolute rule. Pampeluna was to 
nurse a rival to the monk of Wittemberg. 

Among the defenders of Pampeluna was a young gen- 
tleman, named Don Inigo Lopez Recaldi, who had been 
brought up at the court of the Catholic Ferdinand, and 
was distinguished for the graces of his person, as well as for 
his skill in handling the sword and the lance. This young 
cavalier, whose life was a mixture of brilliant tournaments, 
perilous adventures, factious debates, love, and devotion to 
St. Peter, was commissioned, with some nobles, to defend 
the city against Lesparre ; but the nobles, seeing the supe- 
riority of the French troops, resolved to retire. Inigo im 
vain conjured them to hold their ground, and finding them 
deaf to his entreaties, looked at them with eyes of indigna- 
tion, accused them of cowardice and perfidy, and then threw 
himself singly into the citadel, determined to fight for it with 
his life. The French were enthusiastically received into 
Pampeluna, and proposed to the commandant of the fortress 
that he should capitulate. Inigo refused all surrender, and 
the French battering rams began their work. The bravery 
of Inigo raised the Spaniards, and they drove back their 
assailants at the point of the sword. Inigo fought at their 
head. He stood brandishing his blade with flashing eye, 
upon the rampart, and dealing death-blows upon the heads of 
the foe, when suddenly a bullet struck the wall at his feet ; 
a stone dashed up and hit his right leg, and at the same 
moment the shot rebounded upon his left, and broke it. 
He fell to the ground senseless. The garrison immediately 
surrendered, and the French, full of admiration at the 
courage of their young enemy, had him conveyed in a litter, 
to his relations in the Castle of Loyola. It was in this 
castle, whose name Inigo, or Ignacio took, that he was born, 
eight years after the birth of Luther, from one of the most 
distinguished families of that country. 

It is related that Loyola went through a most painful 
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operation, clenching his fists with agony, but without 
uttering a sound. During his wearisome repose in the castle, 
he had nothing to occupy him in the place of his favourite 
romances but “The Life of Jesus Christ,” and Romish 
legends of the saints. The boisterous days of tournaments 
and battles faded from his thoughts, and the deeds and 
sufferings of saints engrossed his mind; and though his 
heart would often turn back to the world he had loved, the 
recollection of its pleasures only left him in bitterness and 
languor, while the idea of imitating the saints filled him 
with peace and joy. 

His choice was made, After entertaining his former 
companions in arms, like Luther, he set out alone, in the 
greatest secrecy, for the solitary abodes which the hermits of 
St. Benedict had cut in the rocks of Montserrat. Urged, 
not by the sense of his sins, or by the desire of divine grace, 
but by the longing to become a “ Knight of Mary,” and to 
attain distinction, like all the army of the saints, by mace- 
rations or pious works, he confessed for three days, gave his 
rich array to a beggar, and covered himself with sackcloth 
and a girdle of rope. He subsequently entered the Domi- 
nican monastery at Mauresa, and there self-flagellations, long 
hours on his knees, midnight watchings, begging his bread 
from door to door, and all sorts of rigid penances soon 
reduced him to a pale and haggard monk. 

Suddenly the joy that Loyola had felt in this life of devo- 
tion completely left him. Gloom, horror, tears and cries 
for the peace he had lost, succeeded. He thought perhaps 
he had forgotten something, and repeated the long confession 
he had made at Montserrat; but this only increased his 
anguish, for it brought all his sins to mind. He wandered 
about in dejection and despair; his conscience cried to him 
that he had never done anything but heap sin upon sin, and 
the wretched man, overwhelmed with terror, filled the cloister 
with his groans. Finding no relief from confession, and 
the various means appointed by the Church, he began, like 
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Luther, to doubt their efficacy. But, instead of turning 
from human works, to the all-sufficient work of Christ, his 
soul first looked back to the world he had fled, and when 
he shrunk in terror from a renewal of its friendship, he took 
refuge in the thought that these inward reproaches were 
not from God, but from the devil, and resolved to think no 
more of his sins, but to annihilate them in eternal oblivion. 
Luther turned to Christ ; Loyola only fell back upon himself. 
Thenceforward visions came, and confirmed him in his course. 
He had regarded the voice of God in his conscience as the 
voice of a demon, and the rest of his history presents him to 
view as given up to the inspirations of the spirit of darkness. 
A succession of dreams, apparitions and ecstasies obliterated 
all his doubts, and he believed, not like Luther, because the 
things believed were written in the Word of God, but because 
of the visions he had had. Luther, on taking his Doctor’s 
degree, had plighted his oath to Holy Scripture, and the sole 
infallible authority of the Divine Word became the funda- 
mental principle of the Reformation. Loyola swore fealty 
to dreams and visions ; and fantastic apparitions became the 
principle of his life and his faith. Luther’s abode in the 
corvent at Erfurth explains the Reformation ; Loyola’s 
seclusion at Mauresa is the clue to modern popery. 

We will not follow the monk, who was to reanimate the 
dying energies of Rome, to Jerusalem, whither he went on 
leaving the convent of Mauresa. While these things were 
passing in Spain, Rome herself seemed to take a more serious 
character. 

The great patron of music, /étes, and the chase vanished 
from the Pontifical throne. Out of gratitude to Charles V. 
he had united his forces with the Imperial army. At the 
beginning of the winter of 1521 the French were obliged to 
evacuate Parma, Placenza, and Milan, and the latter city 
was entered by Cardinal Giulio di Medici, the Pope’s cousin. 
Leo had just returned to Rome, after his autumn rambles 
and sports in the country, intoxicated with joy at the news 
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of the taking of Milan. But he had hardly entered the 
Vatican, when he was suddenly taken ill, begged his ser- 
vants to pray for him, and had not time to receive the Holy 
Sacrament, when he died, in the prime of life, forty-seven 
years of age, in the hour of triumph, and in the midst of the 
noise of festivities. The Roman people could not forgive 
him for having died without sacraments, and leaving debts 
in the train of his enormous expenses. “You came to the 
pontificate like a fox,” they said; “while you were in it 
you put on the face of a lion, and now you have left it like 
a dog.” Such was the mourning in Rome over the Pope 
who had excommunicated the Reformation. 

Leo was succeeded by Adrian VI., a prelate of Utrecht, 
who had formerly been tutor to Charles V., and whose great 
reputation as a saint of the severest piety suited the state of 
feeling which the Reformation was bringing about in Rome 
itself. Just, active, learned, and of simple and blameless 
manners, he did not suffer himself to be blinded either by 
favour or wrath. He was anxious to effect a gradual reform 
in the Church, and he set to work to drive all profane per- 
sons, liars, and usurers from the city. This was no easy 
matter, for they formed a considerable part of the popula- 
tion. At first the Romans made game of him ; but they 
soon hated him, and did their utmost to thwart him. If 
apostolic morals were to be in vogue again, sacerdotal rule, 
with its immense profits, the prestige of Rome, games, fétes, 
and luxury, would all be lost for ever. Adrian had more 
to fear from Romanism than from Lutheranism itself. 
“ Ah,” said Adrian one day, with a deep sigh, “ how miser- 
able is the lot of a Pope, for he has not even the liberty to 
do good !” 

The Bishops of Merseberg and Meissen had been permitted 
by the Elector Frederick, who thought that truth was 
strong enough to resist error, to traverse his states, preach- 
ing violently against the Reformation, and Luther had con- 
stantly followed thei path, effacing every impression they 
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had made: when, in December, 1522, for the second time 
that year, that Diet assembled at Nuremberg. In the spring 
meeting, its attention had been engrossed with the proceed- 
ings of the Sultan of Constantinople in Spain; and during 
the summer the persecutions commenced by Ferdinand in 
his hereditary states of Austria were interrupted by the 
triumphs of the Crescent in Hungary. But now Charles V. 
was as determined as Duke George and the Romanists ta 
punish Luther and all his partisans. Adrian VI., a German 
by birth, expected such a reception at Nuremberg as no 
Italian had ever ventured to anticipate, and he appointed 
Chieregati, whom he had known in Spain, to proceed to 
Nuremberg as his legate. 

Acting in concert with the Bishop of Salzburg, and hold- 
ing a brief from the Pontiff in his hand, he demanded of the 
Diet that they should do with Luther as their fathers had 
done with John Hiiss and Jerome of Prague. “Follow the 
glorious example of your ancestors,” he cried, “ and, with the 
help of God and St. Peter, achieve a glorious victory over 
the infernal dragon.” 

On hearing the brief of the pious and moderate Adrian, 
most of the princes were struck with terror. But while 
they sat still in sadness and silence, the prelates, and those 
members of the Diet who were devoted to Rome, rose 
from their seats, and called aloud for Luther’s death. 
Nor was this all. While the churches in Nuremberg 
were crowded with congregations listening to the fearless 
proclamation of the Gospel, the Diet was challenged 
by the Papal nuncio to throw every rebellious monk and 
priest into prison ; and, in spite of the earnest remonstrances 
of the envoy of Frederick and the margrave of Casimir, a 
resolution to that effect was duly passed. The council of 
the city, however, interposed, and threatened the Diet with 
force for force ; the Diet drew back, and the legate even 
tually abandoned his project. 

The Vatican resounded with indignation, and Adrian 
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determined to vent his rage upon the Elector of Saxony, 
and he wrote him a letter in reference to his protection of 
“that apostate rebel Luther,” concluding in the following 
terms :— 

“ Have mercy on thyself, and have mercy on thy wretched 
Saxons! For if you do not soon change your ways, God 
will pour His vengeance upon you. 

“In the name of Almighty God, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose representative on earth I am, I declare to 
thee, that thou shalt be punished in this world, and that in 
the world to come thou shalt be plunged into eternal fire. 
Repent, and be converted ! 

... + “Two swords are suspended over thy head,—the 
sword of the Empire, and the sword of the Papal sove- 
reignty !” 

The pious Frederick shuddered as he read these terrible 
lines. He had written, a little while before, to the Emperor, 
to tell him that old age and sickness rendered him incapable 
of attending to these affairs, and he received, as an answer, 
the most insolent letter ever addressed to a sovereign prince. 
Enfeebled by years, he glanced at the sword he had carried 
to the holy sepulchre in the days of his vigour, and he began 
to think that he would have to unsheath it to protect the 
consciences of his subjects. ‘Though on the brink of the 
grave, he was not to go down to it in peace. He imme- 
diately wrote to Wittemberg for the advice of the fathers of 
the Reformation. 

Luther, Link, Melancthon, Bugenhagen, and Amsdorff 
met for conference, and all replied to the Elector very nearly 
to thesame effect. The counsel they gave him is remarkable. 

“No prince,” they said, “can undertake a war without 
the consent of the people from whose hands he has received 
his crown. Now, the nation does not wish to fight for the 
Gospel, for the nation does not believe it. Therefore, let 
not the princes take up arms ; they are princes of nations, 
that is, of unbelievers,’ Thus it was the impetuous Luther 
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who begged the prudent Frederick to put back his sword 
into its sheath. There could be no better answer to the 
charge which the Pope brought against him, of exciting lay- 
men to wash their hands in the blood of the clergy. Few 
characters have been less understood than his. This advice 
was given on the 8th of February, 1523, and Frederick 
acted upon it. 

But Rome was impatient for blood, and Duke George 
appeared at the head of the persecution. Having tried in 
vain to move the Elector, who answered his persuasions by 
saying that in his dominions those who committed crime 
should not escape punishment, but consciences must be left 
to God, he hastened to inflict vengeance upon the work 
he hated, wherever he could. He threw monks and priests 
of Luther’s party into prison ; he recalled the students of 
his states from the universities that were tainted with 
reform, and he ordered every New Testament in the vulgar 
tongue to be given up to the magistrate. Similar measures 
were adopted in Austria, in Wurtemberg, and in the duchy 
of Brunswick. 

But it was in the Low Countries, under the immediate 
authority of Charles V., that the persecution raged with the 
greatest violence. The Augustinian convent at Antwerp 
was full of monks who had received the truths of the Gospel. 
The prior, James Probst, an ardent man, and Melchior 
Mirisch, who was, on the contrary, distinguished for his skill 
and prudence, were arrested towards the end of 1521, and 
conveyed to Brussels to appear before Aleander, Glapio, and 
several other prelates. Surprised, confounded, and terror- 
stricken, Probst retracted. Melchior Mirisch, however, 
contrived to soothe his judges, and escaped without either 
retracting or being condemned. The other monks of the 
convent remained undaunted, and continued to preach the 
Gospel with all earnestness, until they were thrown into 
prison, and condemned to death. Some few escaped. 
Women, forgetting the timidity of their sex, snatched one 
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of them, Henry von Zuphten, from the hangman! Three 
young friars,— Henry Voes, John Esch, and Lambert Thorn, 
—for some time eluded the search of the inquisitors. The 
monastery was closed and barricaded, and all its vessels were 
sold. The Holy Sacrament was carried out of it, as from a 
place of pollution ; and Margaret, the Regent of the Low 
Countries, solemnly received it into the Church of the Holy 
Virgin. Orders were issued not to leave one stone of that 
heretical convent upon another, and many citizens and 
women who had joyfully heard the Gospel were imprisoned. 

Mirisch and Probst followed very different paths. The 
prudent Mirisch soon became the docile servant of Rome, 
and the executor of Imperial decrees against the friends of 
the Reformation. Probst, having escaped the inquisitors, 
wept over his error, retracted his retractation, and boldly 
preached the doctrine he had abjured at Bruges, in 
Flanders. Again arrested, and within a hair’s-breadth of 
the scaffold, he was saved, as Luther says, “by a miracle of 
God,” and was received in Wittemberg amidst the rejoicings 
of the brethren over his two-fold deliverance. 

John Draco, one of the most enlightened men of his time, 
was pastor in the city of Miltenberg-on-the-Maine, belonging 
to the Elector-Archbishop of Maintz, and was driven away by 
the arms of the Romish priests ; and one evangelical deacon 
alone remained to comfort the flock. Draco was so beloved 
that the priests themselves quitted the place for fear of the 
vengeance of the people. But the troops of Maintz entered 
and spread themselves through the city, brandishing their 
swords, pouring out volleys of oaths, and giving themselves 
up to profligate wickedness. Some evangelical Christians 
fell under their blows; others were seized and cast into 
dungeons ; the Romish rites were re-established ; the read- 
ing of the Bible was forbidden, and the inhabitants were not 
allowed to name the Gospel, even in the most private con- 
versation. The deacon saw the troops as they entered the 
gates, and he took refuge in the house of a poor widow. 
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He was, however, reported to the military chiefs, and a 
soldier was sent to arrest him. The humble man, hearing 
the rapid footsteps of the soldier, quietly awaited him, and at 
the moment his room door was roughly flung open, he meekly 
came forward, offered his hand to the soldier, and in a warm- 
hearted tone said, “Here I am, my brother ; plunge your 
blade intomy bosom!” The stern warrior let fall his sword, 
and protected the pious evangelist from receiving any injury. 

Meanwhile, the inquisitors of the Low Countries, athirst 
for blood, were beating the country, and searching in all 
directions for the young Augustinians who escaped at 
Antwerp. Esch, Voes, and Lambert were, at last, 
discovered, hung with chains, and forwarded to Brussels, 

where they appeared before Hochstraten, and other inquisi- 
tors. 

“ Do you retract your assertion,” said Hochstraten, “ thaf 
the priest has not the power to forgive sins, and that tha’ 
belongs to God alone?” He then enumerated all the otha 
evangelical doctrines, which he called on them to abjure. 

“No, we will retract nothing,” cried Esch and Voes, firmly. 
“ We will not deny the Word of God; we will rather die 
for the faith.” 

The Inquisitors.— “Do you avow that you have been 
seduced by Luther?” 

The Young Augustinians.—“ As the Apostles were seduced 
by Jesus Christ.” 

The Inquisitors.—“ We declare you heretics, deserving to 
be burned alive; and we deliver you over to the secular arm.” 

Lambert kept silence. Death appalled him ; his soul was 
distracted by anguish and doubt. “T request four days,” he 
said, in a choking voice. He was taken back to prison. 
This delay over, Esch and Voes were solemnly deprived of 
their sacerdotal consecration, and given up to the Council of 
the Regent of the Low Countries. The Council sent them 
handcuffed to the executioner. Hochstraten and three 
other inquisitors accompanied them to the place of death. 
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When they arrived near the pile, the young martyrs 
ealmly looked at it; their constancy, their piety, their 
youth drew tears even from the inquisitors. As soon as 
they were bound, the confessors approached them :— 

“We ask you once more,—will you receive the Christian 
faith ?” 

The Martyrs.—“ We believe in the Christian Church, but 
not in your Church.” 

Half-an-hour passed on. The inquisitors hesitated, and 
hoped that the prospect of such a frightful death would 
intimidate the young men; but they were the only calm 
ones in the crowd, and they sang psalms, pausing from time 
to time, to encourage each other, by declaring that they 
would die for the name of Jesus Christ. 

“Turn ! turn!” shouted the inquisitors ; “or you shall 
die, in the name of the devil!” 

“No,” replied the martyrs, “ we will die as Christians, and 
for the truth of the Gospel.” 

The pile was lighted. As the flames slowly rose, a divine 
peace filled their hearts, and one of them even said,—“ I 
seem to be lying on a bed of roses!” The solemn hour had 
arrived. Death was near. The two martyrs cried with a 
loud voice,—“ O Domine Jesu! Fil David, miserere nostri | 
Lord Jesus! Son of David, have pity on us!” Then they 
began solemnly to repeat the symbol of the faith. At last 
the flames reached them; but the cords that bound them to 
the post, were burnt before the breath of life was extinct. 
One of them took advantage of his freedom to fall on his 
knees in the fire, and, joining his hands, he was heard to 
repeat the words, “Lord Jesus, Son of David, have pity on 
us!” The fire then surrounded their bodies. They chaunted 
the Te Dewm laudamus. The flames soon stifled them, and 
nothing remained but their ashes ! 

This execution had lasted four hours. It was on the 
Ist of July, 1523, that the first martyrs of the Reformation 
thus gave their lives for the Gospel, All just men shud- 
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dered when they heard of it. The future filled them with 
woeful fears. “Executions begin,” said Erasmus. “ At 
length,” cried Luther, “ Jesus Christ is gathering some fruit 
from our word, and He is creating new martyrs.” 

But the joy which these two young Christians gave to 
Luther was disturbed by the thought of Lambert. He was 
the most learned of the three ; he had succeeded Probst as 
preacher at Antwerp. Lying in his dungeon, in distress and 
terror, he was still more tortured by his conscience, which 
reproached him for his cowardice, and urged him to confess 
the Gospel. But he was soon delivered from his fears, and 
having boldly proclaimed the truth, died like his brethren. 

A rich harvest arose from the blood of these martyrs. 
Brussels turned to the Gospel. “ Wherever Aleander erects 
a pile,” said Erasmus, “it is as if he sowed heretics.” 

“Your bonds are my bonds,” cried Luther ; “ your dun- 
geons are my dungeons, and your fires are my fires. We 
are all with you, and the Lord is at our head!” Then he 
memorialized the death of the young monks, in a beautiful 
hymn, which was soon sung in the towns and villages of 
Germany and the Low Countries, and everywhere diffused 
enthusiasm for the faith of these martyrs :— 


“Their scattered ashes are not lost; 
They sow the earth with holy seed, 
And raise to God a warrior-host, 
All ready for His cause to bleed. 


“ They lie ‘all vanquished in their graves, 
And Satan keeps them silent there ; 
But e’en their death his wrath outbraves, 
And sings of Jesus everywhere.” 


Adrian would no doubt have pursued this path of violence. 
The futility of his efforts to arrest the Reformation, his 
orthodoxy, his zeal, his austere disposition, and even his 
conscience, would have made him a cruel persecutor. But 
Providence interposed. He died on the 14th of September, 
1523; and the Romans, rejoicing in their deliverance from 
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this rigid foreigner, hung up a garland of flowers on his 
physician’s door, with the inscription :—“ To the saviour of 
his country.” 

Giulio di Medici, Leo X.’s cousin, succeeded, under the 
name of Clement VII. From the day of his election no 
more was thought of religious reform within the Church. 
Like many of his predecessors, the new Pope thought of 
nothing but maintaining the privileges of the popedom, and 
using its resources for the aggrandisement of his power. 
Wishing to repair the faults of his predecessor, he sent 
to the Diet in Nuremberg a legate of his own character, 
Cardinal Campeggi,—one of the ablest prelates of his court, 
a man of great experience in public affairs, and who knew 
almost all the princes of Germany. 

The Diet was re-opened in the month of January, 1524, 
The firmness of Frederick had brought a storm upon the 
national government. The Suabian league, the richest cities 
of the empire, and above all, Charles V., had sworn its des- 
truction. It was accused of favouring the new heresy, and 
a resolution was passed to form the administration afresh, 
without continuing one of its former members. Frederick, 
grieved to the utmost, left Nuremberg. 

Campeggi, although honoured with a pompous reception 
in the Italian cities on his way from Rome, had noticed the 
change produced by the Reform in Germany ; as he passed 
through Augsburg, where he intended to bestow the usual 
blessing on the people, he was only greeted with laughter ; and 
in Nuremberg he made no more sensation than an ordinary 
man walking along the streets. The evangelic preachers had 
redoubled their activity, and during the festival of Easter, 
which was just at hand, no less than four thousand people 
received the Lord’s Supper in both kinds, and the Queen of 
Denmark, the Emperor’s sister, received it similarly in her 
castle. 

Campeggi, however, affecting to despise both the people 
and the preachers, reminded the Diet of the edict of Worms, 
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and called upon it to extinguish the Reformation by force. 
The Diet in its former sitting seemed to have been visited 
for a moment by the spirit of Luther, for in reply to the 
message of Adrian, it had drawn up a list of eighty-four 
grievances, under which the German people were suffering 
from the Papal rule, and Chieregati had hastily quitted 
Nuremberg, rather than be the bearer of such an unfortunate 
and insolent message. It had moreover resolved to demand 
the convocation of a free Council of the Empire, and had 
agreed that meantime nothing must be preached but the 
pure Gospel, and nothing printed without the approval of a 
certain number of just and enlightened men. Many of the 
princes were now indignant at the words of Campeggi, and 
asked him, in a tone of surprise, what had become of the 
grievances of the German nation? The legate, affecting 
astonishment, acknowledged that three copies of the docu- 
ment had reached Rome; but said that no official communi- 
cation had been made of it, and he could not have believed 
that such an unseemly production could have emanated from 
their lordships. The Diet was incensed at this reply, but 
finding it could not abolish the edict of Worms, in effect 
annulled it, by adding to it the words “as far as possible,” 
and then demanded the convocation of a universal Christian 
Council in Germany. It was in vain that the Spanish envoy 
of Charles V. and all the partisans of Rome and the 
Emperor urged their opposition. The majority of the Diet 
was immovable ; and it was agreed that a secular Council 
should be held at Spires, in the month of November, for 
the decision of all religious questions—and that the States 
should immediately employ their theologians to draw up a 
list of the controverted points, to be referred to that august 
assembly. Operations were immediately commenced, every 
province had its own catalogue prepared, and never had 
Rome been menaced with such a mighty explosion. 

It was now the great business of the enraged Pope, the 
Emperor, the cardinals, and all the Romish party to prevent 
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this Council from assembling ; for if it should ever take place, 
Germany would be saved, and Rome lost. A consistory was 
hastily called in Rome, and it was determined to move earth 
and heaven to prevent the dreaded catastrophe. The princes 
of Bavaria had already been gained on the side of the 
Papacy by the eloquence of Eck, and he now came to Rome 
to ask for an extension of their power. The Pope granted 
all he sought, and even assigned to the dukes a fifth part of 
the ecclesiastical revenues of their country. Thus Roman 
Catholicism had recourse to powerful institutions for its 
support ; and Catholic princes, aided by the Pope, laid their 
hands on the revenues of the Church, before the Reformation 
had dared to touch them. What then becomes of the 
reproaches which Roman Catholics have uttered on this 
point # 

The Archduke Ferdinand, the Archbishop of Salzburg and 
other princes, were soon added to the ranks of the popish 
party. But this did not satisfy Campeggi. It was neces- 
sary to divide Germany itself into two opposite camps, and 
to put Germans in array against Germans. In spite of the 
jealousy existing between the houses of Bavaria and Austria, 
Campeggi succeeded in bringing about a meeting of the 
dukes of Bavaria and the Archduke Ferdinand in the city 
of Ratisbon, at the end of June, 1524. They were joined by 
‘the Archbishop of Salzburg and the bishops of Trent and 
Ratisbon ; and the bishops of Spires, Bamberg, Augsburg, 
Strasburg, Basle, Constance, Freisingen, Passau, and Brixen, 
were represented by their deputies. The legate opened the 
proceedings with a vivid picture of the perils the Reform 
had brought upon the princes and the clergy. “ Let us 
extirpate the heresy, and save the Church!” he cried, The 
conference, which took place in the town-hall, lasted fifteen 
days, and was enlivened by a grand ball kept up throughout 
a whole night. Resolutions were adopted not to permit any 
change in the forms of worship, not to tolerate any married 
ecclesiastic in the States of those present, and to recall all 
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their students who might be found at Wittemberg. Instruc- 
tions were drawn up for preachers, in treating difficult 
passages to adhere to the interpretations of the fathers of 
the Latin Church, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory. 
Not daring, in the presence of the Reformation, to call up 
the authority of the schoolmen, they contented themselves 
with laying the first foundations of Roman orthodoxy. ~But 
on the other hand, the scandalous and corrupt lives of the 
priests could not be kept out of view, and the League deter- 
mined upon a plan of reform which would bear upon such of 
the grievances of Germany as least concerned the Papal 
court; they, therefore, prohibited priests from trading, 
frequenting public-houses, taking part in dances, or discussing 
articles of faith with the bottle in their hands. Emser had 
opposed Luther’s translation of the Bible with one of his 
own; Eck had published Common-Places against those of 
Melancthon ; and now Rome met the Reformation with these 
partial attempts at reform, the germs of modern Catho- 
licism., 

The League at Ratisbon took the first step to break 
German unity ; the signal of war was given in the popish 
camp. Ratisbon was the cradle of that political rending in 
Germany which so many of her sons to this day deplore. 
The national assembly at Spires, in sanctioning and gene- 
ralising the reform of the Church, would have rendered the 
unity of Europe more secure than before ; the schismatic 
conclave at Ratisbon tore the nation for ever into two 
parties. 

This conspiracy to set Germany against itself was opposed 
by the popular sympathies, and the Ratisbon Reformation 
was even treated with ridicule. But Campeggi had laid a 
mine that was to put the liberties of Germany, and the very 
existence of the Empire and the Reformation, within an inch 
of destruction. Thenceforward the cause of Luther ceased to 
be a purely religious matter, and was to take its place among 
the political affairs of Europe. Luther was to be eclipsed, 
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and Charles V., the Pope, and the princes, were to be the 
principal personages in the great drama of the sixteenth 
century. \ 

On the 15th of July, Charles issued a decree from Burgos, 
in Castile, declaring, in a tyrannic and passionate tone, “ that 
no one but the Pope could call a Council, and no one but the 
Emperor could demand it; that the meeting resolved upon 
for Spires neither could nor ought to be suffered ; that it 
was a strange thing for the German nation to undertake a 
work which all the other nations of the world, even with the 
Pope to help them, would have no right to perform ; and that 
the edict of Worms should, forthwith, be carried out against 
the new Mahomet.” Charles was not content with this. In 
1519, he had offered duke John, the Elector’s brother, to 
marry his sister, the archduchess Catherine, to the duke’s 
son, John Frederic, the heir to the Electorate. He now 
resolved to have done with the troublesome and guilty repre- 
sentative of evangelical and national ideas, and he united 
his sister to John III., King of Portugal. 

The partisans of Rome did not stop here. Ferdinand and 
Campeggi went down the Danube together, from Ratisbon 
to Vienna, and made each other cruel promises on the 
voyage. The league was not to be a mere form : it must be 
sealed with blood. The Austrian States soon became the 
scene of persecutions, 

Gaspard Tauber, a citizen of Vienna, had disseminated 
Luther’s works, and had himself written against the invoca- 
tion of the saints, purgatory, and transubstantiation. He 
was thrown into prison, and his judges, theologians as well as 
lawyers, summoned him to retract his errors. It was thought 
that he would yield, and preparations were made for a solemn 
popular spectacle. On the Virgin’s birthday, two pulpits 
were erected in the cemetery of St. Stephen—one for the 
leader of the choir that was to give a musical celebration to 
the heretic’s repentance, and the other for Tauber himself. 
The form of retractation was put into his hand, and the 
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people, choristers, and priests all waited in silence. Whether 
Tauber had not made any promiso, or whether at the 
moment he was going to recant, his faith suddenly revived 
with fresh energy, “I am not convinced,” he cried, “and I 
appeal to the holy Roman Empire!” Everybody was 
astonished ; but Tauber persisted, and asked to die rather 
than renounce the Gospel. He was beheaded, and his body 
was burned. His brave conduct produced an impressioy. 
upon the people of Vienna that could never be effaced. 

At Bude, in Hungary, a bookseller, named John, who 
professed the evangelical faith, had circulated the New 
Testament and Luther’s works in the country. He was 
fastened to a stake ; all his books were by degrees piled 
around him, till they enclosed him in a kind of tower, and 
then they were set fire to. John showed undaunted courage, 
and declared, from the midst of the flames, that he was 
happy in suffering for the Lord. “Blood follows bleod,’” 
cried Luther ; “but this noble blood, which Rome is pleased 
to shed, will at length stifle the Pope, with all his kingdoms 
and kings.” 

Fanaticism grew fiercer and fiercer. Evangelical ministers 
were driven from the churches ; magistrates were banished, 
and the most fearful punishments were adopted. In 
Wurtemburg, an inquisitor, named Reichler, had the 
Lutherans, especially preachers, hung up on trees; and 
ruffians were seen, in cold blood, nailing ministers by 
the tongue to posts, so that the poor men, in tearing them- 
selves away, became self-mutilated, and sacrificed the gift of 
speech, which they had long employed in proclaiming the 
Gospel. 

The same persecutions took place in the other States of the 
Catholic league. An evangelical minister of the territory 
of Salzburg was being led to the prison where he was to 
end his days. While the archers in charge of him were 
drinking in an inn by the wayside, two young peasants, 
compassionating the pastor, foiled the vigilance of the 
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guardsmen, and rescued him. The archbishop was enraged, 
and, without any legal proceedings, ordered the poor men to 
be decapitated. They were secretly led out of the city, at a 
very early hour in the morning ; but when they reached the 
spot where they were to die, the executioner himself hesi- 
tated ; “for,” he said, “they have not been tried.” “Do what 
I command you,” the representative of the archbishop 
roughly replied, “and leave the responsibility to the 
Prince.” The heads of the pastor’s young deliverers im- 
mediately fell under the stroke of the sword. 

Persecution raged, above all, in the territories of the 
Dukes of Bavaria. Priests were deposed ; nobles driven 
from their castles ; informers exercised their calling all over 
the country, and every heart was filled with distrust and 
terror. A magistrate, Bernard Fichtel, was proceeding to 
Nuremburg upon some business for the duke. He met, on 
the road, Francis Burkhard, professor at Ingoldstadt, and a 
friend of Eck. Burkhard accosted Fichtel, and they after- 
wards travelled in company. After supper the professor 
began to speak of religion. Fichtel, knowing his companion, 
reminded him of the new edict, which prohibited such con- 
versation. “ Between ourselves,” said Burkhard, “there is 
nothing to fear.” “I do not believe,” Fichtel then added, 
“that this edict can ever be carried out ;” and he afterwards 
expressed himself quite freely on the subject of purgatory, 
and observed that it was a horrible thing to punish people 
with death on account of religious opinions.” At these 
words Burkhard could not contain himself. “ What can be 
more just,” he cried, “than to cut off the heads of all these 
wretches of Lutherans?” He, however, took a friendly 
leave of Fichtel, but immediately went and gave informa- 
tion against him. Fichtel was thrown into prison. He had 
never dreamed of being a martyr,and having no very deep con- 
victions, he only escaped death by a disgraceful recantation ! 

One of the greatest examples of fanatic hatred to the 
Gospel occurred in Holstein. Henry von Zuphten, having 
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escaped from the convent of Antwerp, as we have seen, 
preached the Gospel in Bremen. Nicholas Boye, pastor of 
Meldorf in the Ditmarsches, and several pious men in that 
region, urged him to come and preach to them, and he went 
to comply with their request. The prior of the Dominicans, 
and one of the ecclesiastical dignitaries of Hamburg, im- 
mediately held a consultation. “If he preaches, and the 
people hear him,” they said, “all is lost!” The prior, after 
a restless night, rose early in the morning, and went off to 
the wild and barren heath, where the Forty-eight Regents 
of the country were accustomed to assemble. “The Bremen 
monk has come,” he said, “to ruin your kingdom.” The 
Forty-eight, a body of uncultured and ignorant men,—per- 
suaded that they would acquire a vast glory by ridding the 
world of the heretic monk, though they had never seen or 
heard him,—resolved to put him to death. 

It was on a Saturday, and the prior wishing to prevent 
Henry from preaching on the Sunday, visited the pastor 
Boye in the middle of the night, with the letter of the 
Forty-eight Regents. “If God pleases that I die here,” said 
Henry, “ Heaven is as near this place as any other. I shall 
preach.” 

He ascended the pulpit, and delivered a powerful dis- 
course. The congregation were deeply affected by his 
Christian eloquence ; but they had hardly left the church, 
when the prior brought before them the letter of the Forty- 
eight, ordering that the monk should not be allowed to 
preach. They immediately sent representatives to the 
heath, and after much discussion, it was determined that, con- 
sidering their ignorance, they would postpone the matter till 
Easter. But the enraged prior personally visited certain of 
the Regents, and rekindled their zeal. “We will invite 
him,” they said. “No, beware of that,” the prior answered ; 
“if he once begins to speak, there will be no remedy. He 
must be seized during the night, and burned before he can 
open his mouth.” And so it was resolved. 
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The night after the festival of the Conception an Ave 
Maria was sung, and at this signal all the peasants from the 
surrounding villages assembled, to the number of five hun- 
dred. Three hogsheads of Hamburg beer having been 
tapped, they were soon inspired with courage, and reached 
Meldorf as the clock struck the midnight hour. The peasants 
were in arms, the monks carried torches, and they all came 
on without any order, echoing each other’s furious shouts. 
On reaching the village, however, a profound silence was 
observed, for fear that Henry should escape. 

The doors of the vicarage were suddenly burst open, and 
the drunken rabble rushed in, striking at every thing in their 
way. They flung about vases, kettles, goblets, garments, in 
wild confusion, seized all the gold and silver they could find, 
and then, throwing themselves upon the poor pastor, hurled 
him to the ground, crying, “Kill him! kill him!” But 
Henry was the chief object of their attack. They pulled 
him from his bed, tied his hands behind him, and dragged 
him naked after them into the piercing cold. ‘“ What have 
you come here for?” they asked him. Henry mildly an- 
swered them, but they would not hear his words. “ Down 
with him ! down with him!” they cried; “if we listen to 
him, he will make us all heretics!” They had dragged him 
over the ice and snow till the blood flowed from his feet, 
when he begged to be put on horseback. “Oh yes,” they 
replied, tauntingly ; “of course we are going to furnish 
heretics with horses ! Walk on!” and they forced him on to 
the heath. A woman, who was standing at her door, shed 
tears as they passed. The judge pronounced poor Henry’s con- 
demnation ; and no sooner were the words spoken than one 
of the ruffians struck him on the head with his sword, 
another gave him a blow with a club, and then they brought 
a poor monk to him, that he might confess. “ Brother,” 
said Henry, “have I done you any harm?” “None,” re- 
plied the monk. “Then I have nothing to confess to you,” 
Henry rejoined, “and you have nothing to forgive me.” 
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The monk retired in confusion. They then tried to light 
the faggots, but their efforts were in vain, the fire would 
not catch ; and thus the martyr remained for two hours, in 
the presence of these frenzied creatures, calm, and with eyes 
uplifted to heaven. While they were binding him, before 
throwing him on the pile, he began the confession of his 
faith. “ Burn first,” said one of the crowd, striking him on 
the mouth with his fist, “and talk afterwards!” They 
then flung him on the pile, but he fell on one side of it. A 
man named John Holme seized a clvb. struck him on the 
chest, and stretched him dead on the burning coals. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LUTHER'S DISPUTE WITH CARLSTADT. 


Wuitst the Romish party was everywhere drawing the 
sword against the Reformation, the work itself underwent 
new developments. The question of the Supper having been 
once mooted, Luther violently rejected the element of reform 
involved in it, and shut up his church and himself in an 
exclusive Lutheranism. The vexation he felt at this rival 
doctrine in some measure stole away his characteristic good 
nature, and produced in him a spirit of suspicion, and an 
habitual discontent and irritation, which he had never 
shown before. It was between the two old friends, Luther 
and Carlstadt, the champions who had fought side by side 
against Rome, that a dispute broke out. 

There are two extremes in religion. One consists in 
materializing everything, the other in spiritualizing every- 
thing. The first of these extremes belongs to Rome ; the 
second is the error of the mystics. Religion, like man him- 
self, is twofold; it has a spirit and a body. The pure 
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idealists and the materialists are equally wrong, both in 
regard to philosophy and religion. This was the grand 
point that lay concealed under the dispute about the 
Supper. A petty quarrel about words may be all that 
appears at first sight; but, on a closer view, the battle 
between the Wittemberg doctors presents one of the most 
important controversies that can occupy the human mind. 

The Reformers here divided into two camps, each, however, 
carrying with it a portion of the truth. Luther, and those 
on his side, profess to war against an exaggerated spiritualism ; 
Carlstadt, and the reformed party attached to him, are the 
enemies of an odious materialism. Each of them seizes upon 
the error he thinks the most fatal, and in contending against 
it, probably each goes beyond the truth. But in spite of 
this, each is true as regards his general tendency ; and though 
belonging to two different armies, both of these illustrious 
teachers fight under the same banner. They both cling to 
the standard of Jesus Christ, who alone is the truth in all 
its infinite extent. 

Carlstadt believed that nothing could be more hurtful to 
true piety than confidence in outward ceremonies, and in 
a certain magical influence ascribed to sacraments. Rome 
had said that the external participation of the sacrament of 
the Supper was sufficient to save, and this principle had 
materialized religion. Carlstadt thought that the best way 
to restore the lost spirituality was utterly to deny the 
presence of the body of Christ, and he taught that the 
Lord’s Supper was simply a pledge to believers of their 
redemption. 

Luther, on this occasion, took a directly opposite course. 
He had at first contended for the very views we have just 
referred to. In his work on the Mass, published in 1520, he 
said : “I can enjoy sacraments every day, if I only recall the 
word and promise of Christ, and nourish and strengthen my 
faith therewith.” Neither Carlstadt, Zwingle, nor Calvin ever 
said anything stronger. It would seem that, at that period, 
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the thought often occurred to Luther, that a symbolical 
explanation of the Supper would prove the most mighty 
engine for the utter overthrow of the whole popish system ; 
for in 1525, he said that five years before he had endured 
hard struggles on account of this doctrine, and that any one 
who could have proved to him that there was nothing but 
bread and wine in the Supper would have done him an 
immense service. 

But new circumstances occurred, which pushed him into 
opposition against the very views he had so nearly espoused, 
and sometimes we find him attacking them in a passionate 
manner. The fanaticism of the Anabaptists explains Luther's 
conduct. These enthusiasts did not confine themselves to 
lightly esteeming what they called the external word, that 
is the Bible, and pretending to special revelations of the 
Holy Spirit ; they cast contempt upon the sacrament of the 
Supper, as a mere external thing, and talked of inward 
communion as the only true communion. From that time 
Luther viewed every attempt at a symbolical exposition of 
the doctrine of the Supper as fraught with danger to the 
authority of the Holy Scripture. He thought that the 
result would be the abandonment of the true sense for any 
allegories that fancy might suggest, and that everything in 
religion would be so spiritualized, as to consist, not in 
gifts of grace bestuwed by God, but in mere human impres- 
sions, and that thus all real Christianity would be entombed 
in mysticism. It must be acknowledged that, but for 
Luther’s energetic opposition, this tendency to substitute 
inward feelings and ideas for the religion that comes from 
God, and feeds upon his written Word, would probably have 
made rapid progress, and stemmed the tide of blessings 
which the Reformation was bringing upon the world. 

Carlstadt, impatient at being prevented from a free 
development of his faith in Wittemberg, and urged by 
his conscience to combat a system which, according to 
him, “degraded the death of Christ, and annihilated His 
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righteousness,” resolved, “to raise a cry for poor, cruelly- 
betrayed Christianity.” He quitted Wittemberg, at the 
commencement of the year 1524, without giving any notice 
either to the University or the chapter, and repaired to the 
little town of Orlamund, the church of which had been put 
under his inspection. He dismissed the vicar, and in spite 
of the chapter, the University, and the Elector, established 
himself in the vacant post. Here he soon disseminated his 
doctrine, that no advantage could be found in the real pre- 
sence which does not flow from faith itself; but he was not 
satisfied with this. 

The moment he was free from the guardianship of Luther, 
he felt his zeal against images revive. At such a time of 
ferment, his rash discourses and heated words easily excited 
the minds of the people. They thought they heard the 
voice of a second Elijah, and they began breaking the idols 
of Baal; the villages around soon caught the flame. The 
Elector wished to interfere, but the peasants told him that 
they must obey God rather than men. The prince therefore 
resolved to send Luther to Orlamund, to restore peace. 
Luther regarded Carlstadt as a man consumed with the love 
of glory, and an enthusiast who was ready for war against 
Jesus Christ himself. Perhaps Frederick might have made 
a wiser choice. But Luther set off, and Carlstadt was to 
have his plans of reform disordered, and his soaring course 
arrested, by this troublesome rival. 

Jena was on the road to Orlamund, and Luther having 
reached this city on the 23rd of August, ascended the pulpit 
on the 24th, at seven o’clock in the morning. Hespoke for an 
hour and a-half, to a large audience, against fanaticism, rebel- 
lion, the destruction of images, and contempt for the real 
presence, holding forth with special energy against the 
innovations at Orlamund. He did not mention Carlstadt, 
but every one could perceive who was meant. 

Carlstadt, whether by accident or design, was among 
Luther's hearers at Jena, and made no delay in inquiring the 
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reason of this discourse. Luther was at dinner with the 
prior of Wittemberg, the burgomaster, the secretary, the 
pastor of Jena, and several officials of the Emperor and the 
Margrave, when a letter was put into his hand from Carl- 
stadt, requesting an interview. Luther gave the letter to 
those sitting next him, and replied to the bearer: “ If 
Doctor Carlstadt likes to come to me, well and good ; if not, 
I will dispense with him.” Carlstadt came. His arrival 
produced a great sensation amongst the company. Most of 
the guests, eager to see the two lions at battle, forgot the 
repast, and stared at the combatants with all their eyes. The 
more timid turned pale with terror. 

Carlstadt, at Luther’s invitation, sat down directly facing 
him, and proceeded to say :—‘ Doctor, in your sermon to- 
day, you have placed me in the same rank with those who 
preach revolt and assassination. I declare that such a charge 
is false.” 

Luther.—“TI have not named you ; but if the cap fits, so 
be it.” There was a moment’s silence, when 

Carlstadt replied: “I undertake to prove that you have 
contradicted yourself on the doctrine of the Sacrament, and 
that no one, since the days of the Apostles, has taught it as 
purely as I have.” 

Luther.—* Write ! do battle !” 

Carlstadt.—“TI challenge you to a public dispute at Wit- 
temberg, or at Erfurth, if you will procure me a safe- 
conduct.” 

Luther.—“ Fear nothing, Doctor !” 

Carlstadt.—“ You bind me hand and foot, and put me in 
such a condition that I cannot defend myself, and then you 
strike me.” 

There was another moment’s pause, and Luther answered . 
“Write against me, but publicly, not secretly.” 

Carlstadt,—“If I kuew that you were speaking sincerely 
I would do so.” 

Luther.—“ Do it, and I will give you a florin.” 
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Carlstadt.—* Give it me ; I accept it.” 

At these words Luther put his hand in his pocket, pulled 
out a gold florin, and giving it to Carlstadt, said to him :— 
“Take this, and attack me valiantly.” 

Carlstadt, holding the florin in his hand, turned towards 
the company, and said :—“ Dear brothers ! this is my arrabo, 
a pledge that I am authorized to write against Doctor Luther ; 
I take you all to witness of this.” 

Then, bending the florin, so that it might be known again, 
be put it in his purse, and offered his hand to Luther. Luther 
drank his health, and Carlstadt returned the compliment. 

“The more vigorous your strokes, the better I shall like 
them,” said Luther. 

“Tf I fail you,” said Carlstadt, “it shall be my fault!” 
They then shook hands a second time, and Carlstadt withdrew. 

Thus, says an historian, as a single spark sets fire to a 
whole forest, a little beginning gives rise to a grand division 
in the Church, 

Luther reached Orlamund ill-prepared for his duties by 
the scene at Jena. But he assembled the council and the 
church, and told them that neither the University nor the 
Elector would recognize Carlstadt as their pastor. “If 
Carlstadt is not our pastor,” the treasurer of the town 
council replied, “St. Paul is a false teacher, and your books 
lies, for we have read them.” 

Just as he was uttering these words, Carlstadt entered. 
Some of the company near Luther motioned to him to sit 
down, but Carlstadt, going right up to Luther, said to him: 
“ Dear Doctor, allow me to welcome you.” 

Luther..—“ You are my enemy. I have given you a gold 
florin as a pledge.” 

Carlstadt.—“ I intend to be your enemy as long as you 
are the enemy of God and His truth.” 

Luther.— Go! I cannot permit your presence here.” 

Carlstadt.—“'This is a public meeting. If your cause is 
just, why should you fear me ¢” 
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Luther (to his servant).— Put to, put to! I have 
nothing to do with Carlstadt ; and as he will not leave, I 
shall go.” And Luther rose, but Carlstadt withdrew. 
After a momentary silence, Luther said: “ Prove by Scrip- 
ture that it is necessary to destroy images.” 

A Councillor (opening the Bible).—“ You will grant me, 
Doctor, that Moses knew the commandments of God? Well, 
here are his words: Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness.” 

Luther.—“The reference in this passage is only to idoi 
images. If I have hung up in my room a crucifix, which I 
never adore, what harm can it do me?” 

A Shoemaker.—* I have often taken off my hat before an 
image in my room, or by the wayside ; but this is idolatry, 
and it robs God of the glory due to Him alone.” 

Luther replied that, according to this, Christians must 
throw their wine into the streets, and destroy everything 
that is subject to abuse. Another member of the church, 
however, maintained that the argument could not be applied 
to creatures of God, which He has not commanded to be 
destroyed ; and after the discussion had continued for some 
time, Luther and his friends took their seats in their car- 
riage, astonished at what they had witnessed. The inhabi- 
tants of Orlamund claimed the right of interpreting the 
Scriptures freely for themselves, and they could not be con- 
vinced to the contrary. The agitation was intense, and the 
people treated Luther with scorn. Voices were even heard 
shouting after him: “ Begone, in the name of all the devils ! 
and may you break your neck before you get out of the 
town!” The Reformer had never had to submit to such 
insults. From Orlamund Luther went to Kalen, where the 
pastor had also embraced the doctrines of Carlstadt, and he 
resolved to preach there. On entering the pulpit, he found 
the remains of a crucifix scattered about. A strong feeling 
seized him at first, but he immediately recovered himself ; 
and, gathering the fragments into a corner. he delivered his 
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sermon without a single allusion to the circumstance. “I 
wished to revenge the devil,” he afterwards said, “ with 
contempt.” 

The nearer the Elector approached his end, the more 
apprehensive he seemed, lest people should go too far in the 
Reformation. He ordered Carlstadt to be deprived of 
office, and not only to depart from Orlamund, but to quit 
the Electoral States. It was in vain that the Church in 
this town interceded on his behalf, and begged that he 
might at least be allowed to reside there as a citizen, with 
permission to preach a sermon occasionally. They urged 
that the truth of God was of more value, in their estimation, 
than the whole world, or a thousand worlds, if God had 
created as many ; but it was without effect. Frederick was 
inflexible ; and he even went so far as to refuse Carlstadt 
the money necessary for his journey. Luther was not at all 
in favour of this rigour on the part of the prince; it was 
repugnant to his disposition ; and this he showed at a sub- 
sequent period. But Carlstadt regarded him as the author 
of his troubles, and he filled all Germany with his com- 
plaints and lamentations. He wrote a farewell letter to his 
friends at Orlamund, signed “ Andrew Bodenstein, banished 
by Luther, without having been refuted or heard.” When 
it reached Orlamund, the bells were rung to give notice to 
the church, and it was read to an assembly bathed in tears. 

The friends of the Reformation were affected with a deep 
feeling of sadness. What would become of it, now that its 
two chief defenders were at daggers-drawn? Luther saw 
these fears, and tried to soothe them. “Let us fight,” he 
said, “as fighting for another. The cause is God’s, the care 
is God’s, the work is God’s, the victory is God’s, the glory is 
God’s.” 

Carlstadt took refuge in Strasburg, where he published 
several works, He was a thorough scholar, according to 
Dr. Scheur, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and Luther 
acknowledged his superior learning. Endowed with a lofty 
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soul, he sacrificed his reputation, rank, country, and even 
his bread, to his convictions. He subsequently went into 
Switzerland. It was there that he ought to have begun his 
labours as a teacher. His independence of mind wanted 
the free atmosphere in which Cicolampadius and Zwingle 
breathed. His views soon excited almost as great attention 
as the first theses of Luther. Switzerland appeared to be 
gained ; Bucer and Capito seemed to be completely carried 
away. Luther’s indignation, however, was at the highest 
point, and he published one of the most powerful but most 
violent productions of his pen, entitled, “ Against “the 
Heavenly Prophets.” 

Thus the Reform, attacked by the Pope, the Emperor, 
and the princes, began to tear itself in pieces. It seemed on 
the brink of destruction, and, had it been a work of man, it 
must have fallen. But, in its very extremity, it rose again 
with renewed vigour. 


CHAPTER VII 
RELIGION, LETTERS, AND ARTS. 


Tue Catholic league of Ratisbon, and the persecutions 
that followed it, excited a powerful reaction among the 
German peoples. The leaguers had hardly quitted Ratis- 
bon, when the deputies, whose bishops had been parties to 
that alliance, surprised and indignant, met at Spires, and 
resolved that their preachers, in spite of the orders of the 
bishops to the contrary, should preach the Gospel, and 
nothing but the Gospel, according to the Prophets and 
Apostles ; and they then prepared to present a firm and 
unanimous motion to the National Assembly. They sub- 
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sequently met at Ulm, with several noblemen, and swore 
to afford each other mutual aid in case of attack. 

Whilst cities were ranging themselves at the outposts of 
reform, several princes were gained to its cause. Early in the 
month of June, 1524, Melancthon was returning on horse- 
back from a visit to his mother, accompanied by some of his 
friends ; when, near Frankfort, he met a brilliant cortége. It 
was the train of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, who, three 
years before, had visited Luther at Worms, and who was on 
his way to the games of Heidelberg, where all the German 
princes were expected to meet. 

It was known that Philip had been away to his native 
country, and one of the knights in the Landgrave’s retinue 
remarked to him,—“ I think it is Melancthon coming.” The 
young prince immediately put spurs to his horse, and coming 
up to the Doctor, asked him, “ Are you Philip?” Philip 
replied in the affirmative, with some embarrassment, and 
was about to alight, out of respect; but the Landgrave 
instantly challenged him to turn his horse’s head, and go and 
pass the night as his guest. The two Philips then rode side 
by side, and were soon in deep conversation, the prince ask- 
ing questions, and the Doctor answering, till Melancthon 
begged to be permitted to resume his own way, and it was 
only with great difficulty that Philip of Hesse could be 
prevailed upon to allow the separation. “On one condition 
only,” he said, “and that is, that when you reach your home 
you will write on the subjects we have been discussing, and 
send me your book.” Melancthon promised, and afterwards 
wrote, with his usual ability, his Abridgment of the Renovated 
Doctrine of Christianity. This book made a decided im- 
pression on the Landgrave’s mind. Soon after his return 
from Heidelberg, without joining the free cities, he issued a 
proclamation, on his own part, commanding that the Gospel 
should be preached in all its purity. He embraced it him- 
self with all the energy of his character. “I would rather,” 
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he said, “abandon my body and my life, my States and my 
subjects, than the Word of God.” 

Other princes followed a similar course. ‘The Duke of 
Luneburg, nephew to the Elector of Saxony, commenced 
reform in his states; and the King of Denmark decreed 
that, in Schleswig and Holstein, every one should be free to 
serve God according to the dictates of conscience. It was 
at this time also that another still more important conquest 
was made, One day, towards the end of June, shortly after 
Melancthon’s return to Wittemberg, the Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg, 
entered Luther’s room. He was the chief of the monk- 
cavaliers of Germany, who then possessed Prussia, and had 
been to the Diet of Nuremberg, to invoke the assistance of 
the Empire against Poland. He was returning with a 
sorrowful heart, at once convinced, by the preaching of 
Osiander, that his condition, as a monk, was contrary to 
the Word of God, and grieved that the fall of the national 
Government of Germany shut out all hope of the aid he had 
sought. What was he to do? The Saxon Councillor, 
Planitz, with whom he left Nuremberg, advised him to call 
on the Reformer. Melancthon was present at the inter- 
view ; and, though the prince left Wittemberg without 
professing the faith, it was evident to both the Reformers 
that the seed sown in his heart would one day produce its 
fruits. The word of God was forbidden to sound in a single 
hall of any city in the Lower Palatinate ; but it took revenge 
by spreading itself all over the provinces, stirring the souls 
of the people, pouring light into the minds of princes, and 
exerting, throughout the empire, a divine energy, of which 
neither bulls nor decrees could despoil it. 

While this work was going on among the nations and 
their chiefs, the Reformers laboured to penetrate and renew 
everything by the principles of Christianity. Luther 
thought the time was come for more decisive action, and he 
demanded :—1. That the Lord’s Supper should be partaken 
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in both kinds, and that everything which had tended to 
make that ordinance regarded as a sacrifice should be 
abolished. 2. That Christian assemblies should never meet 
without the Word of God being preached. 3. That believers 
(or, at least, priests and schoolmasters) should meet every 
morning, at four or five o’clock, for the reading of the Old 
Testament ; and every evening, at five or six, for the read- 
ing of the New. That on Sunday the whole church should 
gather morning and afternoon, and that the supreme point 
in the order of worship should be, to make the bells of the 
Word of God peal forth. The church of All Saints, at 
Wittemberg, was a special object of Luther's indignation. 
Seckendorf states that no less than 9,901 masses were 
annually celebrated at its altars, and 35,570 pounds of wax 
were burnt. Luther called it the “sacrifice of Tophet.” 
It was not long, however, before his resolute protest effected 
its object. The chapter declared that the Divine Word had 
led them to acknowledge the abuses he pointed out, and they 
published a new order of service, which became adopted from 
Christmas-day, 1524. 

The next thing Luther called for was the regeneration of 
the schools, and the opening of all manner of learning, 
the languages especially, not to ecclesiastics only, but to the 
laity. He demanded libraries, not to consist only of a selec- 
tion from the schoolmen and the fathers, but of the works 
of orators and poets, and of all the great writers, even 
though pagan, on law, medicine, history, and the arts. He 
thus took learning out of the hands of the priests—who had 
monopolized it, like the ancient Egyptians—and restored it 
to the multitude. The greatest developments of modern 
times have taken their impulse from that grand advance. 

The revival of art followed. Though the Reformation 
began by addressing man as a moral being, it went on to 
address his whole nature. It spoke to his intellect, as we 
have just seen, in what it did for letters, and it also spoke to 
his sensibility and his imagination. The Church was no 
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_longer composed only of priests and monks, it was the 
assembly of believers. All were to take part in worship, 
and the chanting of the clergy was to be succeeded by the 
psalmody of the people. Thus the taste for music became 
diffused throughout the nation. “After theology,” said 
Luther, “I give the first place, and the greatest honour, to 
music.” “A schoolmaster,” he said, another time, “ must 
know how to sing, or I do not even look at him.” One day, 
when some beautiful pieces were being sung in his room, he 
exclaimed in a rapture of delight : “If our Lord God has 
poured down such wonderful gifts upon this earth, which is 
but a dark corner, what will it be in that eternal life where 
all will be perfection!” Luther sang, and the people sang ; 
the Bible inspired their songs, and the impulse given at the 
epoch of the Reformation at length produced those magni- 
ficent oratorios which may be called the highest attainment 
of the art. 

Poetry, too, caught the living flame. The souls of Luther 
and many of his contemporaries, elevated by faith to the 
loftiest flights of thought, excited to enthusiasm by the con- 
flicts and perils which constantly threatened the infant 
Church—in a word, inspired by the poetic genius of the Old 
Testament, and by their faith in the New—soon poured out 
their feelings in religious songs, in which poetry and music 
mingled all the heavenly elements that belonged to either. 
Thus the sixteenth century witnessed the revival of the 
psalmody which had consoled the martyrs of the first 
Christian age. The same year that Luther consecrated his 
powers of melody and verse to memorialize the martyrs of 
Brussels, Hans Sachs sang The Nightingale of Wittemberg. 
The doctrine which for four centuries had prevailed in the 
Church was as the light of the moon, gleaming upon men 
wandering in a wilderness. Now the nightingale announced 
the sun, and rose above the morning clouds, hymning the 
light of day. 

Painting was, of all the arts, the least influenced by the 
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Reformation ; but it was renovated, and, as it were, sanctified 
by the universal movement which then acted upon all the 
powers of man. The great master of this period, Lucas 
Cranach, who became established at Wittemberg, lived in 
intimate friendship with Luther, and was the painter of the 
Reformation, and loved to shed upon groups of children, 
blessed by Jesus, all the grace he had before thrown around 
legendary saints. 

Albert Durer also was gained by the Word of the Gospel, 
and his genius took a new flight. His masterpieces date 
from this period. In the representations he thenceforth 
gave of the Evangelists and the Apostles, the Bible is seen 
restored to the people, and the painter has drawn from it a 
depth, force, life, and grandeur which he never found within 
himself. , 

It must, however, be admitted that the religious influence 
of painting is open to graver and more urgent objections 
than that of any other art. The study of history, or the 
sight of Italy, leads us to expect nothing good for humanity 
from pictures. 

Thus, arts, letters, spirituality of worship, the souls of 
nations and of kings—all are advancing. But this magni- 
ficent harmony, produced by the Gospel in the day of its 
revival, is about to be disturbed. The songs of the Wittem- 
berg nightingale are to be interrupted by the whistling of 
the tempest and the roaring of lions. A mist gathers in a 
moment over all Germany, and after a splendid day there 
comes a night of the deepest darkness. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
REVOLT. 


A POLITICAL ferment, very different from that produced 
by the Gospel, had long been troubling the empire. The 
people, weighed down under civil and ecclesiastical oppres- 
sion, attached in many places to the lands belonging to the 
lords, and sold with them, threatened to rise, and furiously 
burst their chains. In Holland, at the end of the preceding 
century, the peasants had mustered around standards in- 
scribed with the words “bread” and “ cheese,” to them the 
two necessaries of life. In 1503 the “ Cobblers’ League” had 
burst forth in the neighbourhood of Spires. In 1513 this 
was renewed in Brisgau, and encouraged by the priests. In 
1514 Wurtemburg had witnessed “the League of poor 
Conrad,” the object of which was to uphold “the justice of 
God” by revolt. In 1515 terrible commotions had taken 
place in Carinthia and Hungary. These insurrections were 
stifled by torrents of blood, but no relief had been given to 
the peoples. A political reform was as much wanted as a 
religious one. The people had a right to it, but they were 
not ripe to enjoy it. 

Since the commencement of the Reformation these popular 
agitations had been suspended, the minds of men being ab- 
sorbed with other thoughts. Luther, whose piercing eye 
discerned the state of his countrymen, had addressed them 
from the heights of the Wartburg, and seriously exhorted 
them to control their disturbed spirits. But everything 
showed that peace would not last long. The government, 
which Frederick of Saxony had taken such pains to form, 
and which had the confidence of the nation, was dissolved. 
The Emperor, whose energy wight perhaps have supplied 
the place of this national administration, was absent. The 
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princes, whose union had always been the strength of 
Germany, were divided. And the fresh declarations of 
Charles V. against Luther, while they destroyed all hope of 
future concord, to some extent deprived the Reformer of 
that moral influence by which he had quelled the storm in 
1522. The main dykes which had hitherto kept the torrent 
back were broken, and nothing could restrain its fury. 
Perhaps it must be admitted that the movement commu- 
nicated to the people by the Reform, gave new force to the 
discontent which was fermenting in the nation. The vio- 
lence of Luther’s writings, the intrepidity displayed in his 
actions and words, the hard truths he uttered, not only to 
the Pope and the prelates, but even to princes, must all have 
contributed to inflame restless spirits. Erasmus did not 
hesitate to say to Luther: “ We are now reaping the fruits 
of the seed you have sown.” Moreover, the glad truths of 
the Gospel, now freely proclaimed, stirred all hearts, and 
filled them with expectation and hope. But there were 
many unregenerate souls, not prepared by repentance for 
faith and Christian freedom. They were ready enough to 
cast off the Papal yoke, but they were unwilling to accept 
the yoke of Christ. When the princes devoted to Rome 
sought, in their wrath, to stifle the Reformation, true Chris- 
tians were enabled to bear their cruel persecutions with 
patience ; but the multitude boiled up, broke out, and when 
repressed on one side, found vent for their feelings on 
another. Unfortunately, too, although religious reform was 
welcomed with equal joy by princes and people, political 
reform had the more powerful part of the nation against it ; 
and while the former had the Gospel to support and control 
it, the latter had nothing but violence and self-will. While 
the one was confined within the limits of truth, the other 
leaped, like a wild torrent, over all the boundaries of justice. 
It would, however, seem to me a proof of partiality not to 
recognize an indirect influence of the Reformaticn on these 
political disturbances. The religious discussions in Germany 
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had kindled a fire, and it was impossible that some sparks 
should not be thrown out, which were likely to rouse the 
passions of the people. 

The evil was augmented by the pretensions of certain 
fanatical men, who laid claim to celestial inspirations. These 
enthusiasts, rejecting the authority of Scripture itself, spoke 
of nothing but an inward revelation from God, and overlook- 
ing the natural corruption of their hearts, they gave them- 
selves up to all the intoxication of spiritual pride, and 
fancied themselves saints. “May God in His mercy preserve 
me,” said Luther, “from a church in which there are none 
but saints! I wish to live among the humble, weak, and 
sick ones, who know and feel their sin, and sigh and cry 
incessantly to God, from the bottom of their hearts, for His 
consolation and help.” These words of Luther have a great 
depth of meaning, and indicate the change which had taken 
place in his views of the nature of the Church, while at the 
same time they show the complete opposition between the 
principles of the Reformation and those held by the insur- 
rectionists. 

The most distinguished of these enthusiasts was Thomas 
Miinzer. He was a man of some talent and zeal, had read 
the Bible, and might have done good, if he had been able te 
collect his troubled mind, and to find peace of heart. But 
not knowing himself, and destitute of true humility, he 
wanted to reform the world, and, like all enthusiasts, he 
forgot that reformation must commence with himself. Cer- 
tain mystical writings, which he had read in his youth, gave 
a false direction to his mind, His first appearance was af 
Zwickau. He left Wittemberg after Luther’s return, dis 
satisfied with the inferior part he had played, and he became 
pastor of the little town of Alstadt in Thuringia. There he 
could not long be at rest, and he accused the reformers of 
founding a new papacy by their attachment to tue letter, 
and of forming churches which were not pure and holy. He 
regarded himself as called of God to bear a remedy for so 
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great an evil. The revelations of the Spirtt were, according 
to him, the means by which reform was to be effected. 
“In order to receive this spirit,” he said, “ we must chastise 
the body, wear bad clothes, let the beard grow, carry a sad 
look, keep silence, withdraw to retired places, and beseech 
God to give us a sign of His favour. God will then come 
and speak with us, as he did of old with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.” He added to these maxims, assertions of the 
most blasphemous character, and declared that he had 
“received from God the charge to assemble His elect in a 
holy and eternal alliance.” 

The general agitation of the public mind was but too 
favourable for the propagation of these fanatic ideas. Miinzer 
having thoroughly instilled his views into a part of his 
flock, abolished singing in church and all ceremonies in 
worship. He maintained that to obey princes, “ destitute of 
reason,’ was to serve God and Belial at the same time. 
Then, marching, at the head of his parishioners, to a chapel 
which was visited by pilgrims from all quarters, he pulled it 
to the ground. After this exploit he was obliged to quit the 
country, wandered over Germany, and came to Switzerland, 
spreading as he went, wherever people would hear him, his 
plan for a universal revolution. In every place he found 
elements ready for his purpose. He threw his powder upon 
the burning coals, and a violent explosion soon followed. 

Luther, who had suppressed the warlike movements of 
Sickingen, was not to be carried away by the tumult these 
peasants were making. Happily for social order, the Gospel 
held Luther in its power; for what would have been the 
result if he had thrown his mighty influence into the ranks 
of the Zealots? . . . He always firmly maintained the 
difference between the spiritual and the secular; and while, 
with one hand, he attacked the authority of the Church, 
because Christ had enfranchised immortal souls, with the 
other he rendered an equally vigorous support to the power 
of princes, ‘ A Christian,” he said, “ought to endure death 
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a hundred times rather than have anything whatever to do 
with the revolt of the peasants.” At the same time, Luther, 
desiring for others the liberty he claimed for himself, dis- 
suaded the prince from taking any rigorous measures. “ Let 
them preach,” he said, “ what they will, and against whom 
they think proper; for the Word of God itself must go in 
front, and give them battle. If their spirit is the true one, 
it will not fear our vengeance ; and if ours is, it will not be 
afraid of their violence. Let us leave the spirits to fight 
with each other. Perhaps a few will be led astray ; there is 
no battle without wounds; but he who strives faithfully 
will receive the crown. Nevertheless, if they want to take 
the sword, let your Highness forbid them, and command 
them to quit the country.” 

The revolt commenced in those regions of the Black Forest, 
and the sources of the Danube, which were so often the 
scene of popular disturbances. On the 19th of July, 1524, 
the Thurgovian peasantry rose against the Abbot of Reich- 
enau, who would not grant them an evangelical preacher. 
Thousands soon gathered around the little town of Tengen, 
to liberate an ecclesiastic who was imprisoned there. The 
revolt spread, with inconceivable rapidity, from Suabia to 
the Rhine countries, to Franconia, to Thuringia, and to 
Saxony. In January, 1525, the whole of these countries 
were in insurrection. 

Towards the end of that month the peasants published a 
declaration in twelve articles, asking the liberty to choose 
their own pastors, the abolition of petty tithes, serfdom, the 
duties on inheritance, and liberty to hunt, fish, cut wood, 
&c., and each demand was supported by a passage of Scrip- 
ture. 

Advice was sought from the Wittemberg theologians, anr 
Melancthon and Luther each gave his own separately. Ths 
opinions they expressed strikingly illustrated the difference 
between the characters of the two men. Melancthon, in 
whose eyes every kind of disturbance was a great crime 
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passes the limits of his usual gentleness, and cannot express 
his indignation with sufficient force. The peasants are 
criminals, against whom he invokes all laws, human and 
divine. If friendly negotiations fail, the magistrates must 
deal with these men as with robbers and assassins. “ Never- 
theless,” he adds (and there could not fail to be some trait to 
remind us of Melancthon), “in the infliction of the penalty 
of death, orphans should be compassionated.” 

Luther agreed with Melancthon as to the revolt, but he 
had a heart that beat for the miseries of the people. On 
this occasion he showed a noble impartiality, and frankly 
told the truth to both parties. He first addressed the princes, 
and more particularly the bishops. “It is you,” he said to 
them, “who are the cause of the revolt; your declamations 
against the Gospel, and your guilty oppression of the little 
ones of the Church, are what have driven the people to des- 
pair. It is not the peasants, my dear lords, who rise against 
you; it is God himself who determines to oppose your fury. 
The peasants are only the instruments He is using to humble 
you. Think not to escape the punishment He is preparing 
for you. If you were to succeed in destroying every one of 
these peasants, God could raise fresh ones from the very 
stones to chastise your pride. If I wished to avenge myself, 
I might laugh in my sleeve, and look on while the peasants 
did as they pleased, or even stir on their passions; but God 
preserve me from that! ... My dear lords! for the love of 
God, suppress your indignation, treat these poor people 
reasonably, as drunken and out of their senses. Calm the 
disturbances by gentle means, or a fire may break out that 
will envelop all Germany. Among their twelve articles 
there are some that are just and fair.” 

After this exordium, which was so well suited to conciliate 
the peasants, Luther turned to them, and pointed out to 
them that while many of their demands were well-founded, 
to rise in rebellion was to act like heathens ; that the duty 
of Christians was patience, not war ; and that if they con- 
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tinued to revolt in the name of the Gospel, he should regard 
them as more dangerous enemies than the Pope. “Christ,” 
he said, “did not wield the sword . . . He was hung upon 
the cross.” 

But it was in vain that Luther uttered these Christian 
words. He was accused of flattering princes and playing 
the hypocrite, and the revolt only became more formidable. 
At Weinsberg, Count Ludwig von Helfenstein, and the 
sixty men he commanded, were condemned to death. Some 
of the peasants pointed their pikes in a firm and immovable 
line, while others drove the count and his soldiers upon this 
forest of steel. The wife of the unhappy Helfenstein held a 
child, two years old, in her arms, and pleaded on her knees 
for the life of her husband. She tried in vain to stop the 
rush of; the murderers. A young lad, who had been in the 
service of the count, and had joined the rebels, strutted in 
front of him, and played the death-march on a fife, as gaily 
as if he were leading the victims in a dance. All perished. 
The infant was wounded in its mother’s arms, and she herself 
was flung on a dung-cart, and so conveyed to Heilbrunn. 

At the report of these cruelties a cry of horror was raised 
among the friends of the Reformation, and the sensitive soul 
of Luther became the subject of a terrible conflict. On the 
one side, the peasants, despising his appeals, pretended to 
revelations from heaven, made profane use of the threaten- 
ings of the Old Testament, proclaimed the equality of all 
social ranks, and the community of property, maintained 
their cause with fire and sword, and gave themselves up to 
barbarous deeds of death. On the other, the enemies of the 
Reformation, with a sarcastic smile, asked Luther if he did 
not now see that it was easier to kindle a conflagration than 
to extinguish it. Indignant at these excesses, and terrified 
at the thought that they might arrest the progress of the 
Gospel, Luther hesitated no longer; he gave up all for- 
bearance, and letting loose the whole force of his character 
against the rebels, perhaps exceeded the just limits within 
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which he should have confined himself. “The peasants,” he 
said, “commit three horrible sins against God, and against 
men, and thus they deserve death of both body and soul. 
First, they revolt against their magistrates, to whom they 
have sworn fidelity ; secondly, they pillage convents and 
castles ; and lastly, they cover these crimes with the cloak of 
the Gospel. If you do not put a mad dog to death,” he said, 
“you will perish, and all the country with you. He who is 
killed for the magistrates will be a true martyr, if he has 
fought with a good conscience.” He then draws a powerful 
picture of the criminal violence of the peasants, who com- 
pelled simple and peaceable men to join their alliance, and 
thus drew them into their own condemnation, and he adds: 
“Therefore, my dear lords, help, save, deliver, have pity 
on this poor people. Strike, stab, and kill who can... .. 
If you die, you could not have a happier end ; for you die in 
the service of God, and to save your neighbour from hell.” 

But the popular torrent was not to be stayed. The 
church bells no longer sounded for divine service ; when 
their deep tones were heard in the valleys, and on the hill- 
sides, it was the tocsin of war, and every one ran to arms. 
The people of the Black Forest had rallied round John 
Muller, of Bulgenbach. Muller, who was a chief of imposing 
appearance, wore a red cloak and a red cap, and advanced 
proudly from village to village, followed by his files of 
peasants. Behind him, on a car adorned with ribands and 
boughs, there rose a tri-coloured flag.—black, red, and white, 
—the signal of revolt. A herald, dressed in similar stripes, 
read the twelve articles, and invited the people to join in the 
march. ' Whoever refused was excluded from the commu- 
nity. 

This procession, though peaceable at first, soon became 
alarming. “We must force the lords,” they said, “to sub- 
mit to the alliance.” And to effect this they pillaged the 
granaries, emptied the wine-cellars, plundered the manorial 
fish-ponds, rased to the ground the castles of all the nobles 
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who resisted, and burned the convents. Equality was no 
longer enough for them ; they would have blood ; and they 
swore to make every man that wore a spur to bite the dust. 

At the approach of the peasants, towns that were not ina 
condition to hold out against them opened their gates and 
joined them. Wherever they entered, images were torn down, 
and crucifixes dashed to pieces ; armed women ran through 
the streets and threatened the monks. If they were beaten 
in one place they mustered in another, and braved the most 
formidable forces. A committee of peasants was established 
at Heilbrunn. The Counts of Lowenstein were seized and 
dressed in smocks, white staves were put into their hands, 
and then they were compelled to swear to the twelve articles. 
“ Brother George, and you, brother Albert,” said a tinker to 
the Counts of Hohenlohe, “swear that you will conduct 
yourselves as brethren ; for you are peasants now, you are 
no longer lords.” Equality of condition, the dream of all 
democrats, was established in aristocratic Germany. 

While the insurgents pushed on the revolution in every 
part of the empire, the Frauenburg, the citadel of Wurz- 
burg, still held out for the princes, and the great peasant 
- army continued to besiege its walls. Hearing that George 
von Truchsess, general of the Imperial army, was advancing 
from the neighbourhood of Lake Constance, they resolved to 
storm; and on the 13th of May, at nine o’clock in the 
evening, the trumpets sounded, the tri-coloured flag was un- 
furled, and the peasants rushed to the attack, with horrible 
yells. Sebastian von Rotenhau, one of the warmest partisans 
of reform, commanded in the castle. He had made formidable 
preparations for defence, and took a solemn pledge from his 
soldiers that they would make a brave resistance. A most 
fearful conflict then commenced. The walls and towers of 
the fortress answered the desperate dash of the peasants, 
with the roar of artillery and a stream of brimstone and 
boiling pitch. The peasants, smitten by invisible foes, 
wavered a moment, but their rage soon grew all the fiercer, 
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and as night drew on, the struggle continued. The fortress, 
lighted by a thousand battle-fires, stood out in the darkness 
like a huge giant, vomiting flames and thunders, and battling 
alone for the deliverance of the empire against the wild 
valour of frantic hordes. It was two o’clock in the morning 
when the peasants retired, completely defeated. 

They would have been glad to have made terms either 
with the garrison or with Truchsess, who was advancing at 
the head:of his army ; but negotiation was out of their line ; 
violence and victory alone could save them. After some 
hesitation, they resolved to march and meet the Imperial 
army ; but the artillery and cavalry made awful havoc with 
their ranks, and they were utterly routed. The princes, 
nobles, and bishops, abusing their victory, practised the most 
unheard of cruelties, The prisoners were hung up along the 
roads. The Bishop of Wurzburg, who had fled, returned, 
searched his diocese with executioners, and sprinkled every 
part of it with the blood of rebels and of peaceful friends of 
the Gospel. Goetz von Berlichingen was sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment. The Margrave, Casimir of Anspach, 
eaused eighty-five rebel peasants to have their eyes put out ; 
they had sworn that their eyes should never look upon this 
prince again, and he flung them blind upon the world, to 
totter and grope their way, hand in hand, and beg their 
bread as they could. The wretched boy, who had played the 
death-march of Helfenstein on his fife, was chained to a 
stake ; a fire was lighted all round him, and the knights 
looked on and laughed at his horrible contortions. 

The ritual was everywhere re-established in its old form, 
The most flourishing and populous countries of the empire 
presented to the eye of the traveller nothing but heaps of 
the slain and smoking ruins. Fifty thousand men had 
perished, and the people had lost almost all the little liberty 
they had once possessed. Such was the horrid end of this 
revolt in the south of Germany. 

But the mischief was not to be confined to the south and 
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west of that country. Miinzer, after overrunning part of 
Switzerland, Alsace, and Suabia, had directed his steps 
afresh towards Saxony. Everywhere in the districts of 
Mansfeld, Stolbe:g, Schwarzburg, in Hesse, and in the 
duchy of Brunswick, the peasants rose in insurrection. The 
convents were desolated, and at Rheinhardsbrunn, which had 
been visited by Luther, the tombs of the ancient landgraves 
were violated, and the library was destroyed. Terror spread 
far and wide. Even at Wittemberg there was no sense of 
security, and the doctors, who had not feared either Emperor 
or Pope, trembled at the approach of a maniac. Every step 
of the insurgents was counted. 

The first of the princes to take up arms was the young 
Landgrave, Philip of Hesse. His knights and soldiers swore 
that they would live or die with him. Having pacified 
his own States, he turned to Saxony. Duke John, the 
Elector’s brother, Duke George of Saxony, and Duke Henry 
of Brunswick, advanced on their side, and joined their 
troops with those of Hesse. The peasants, terrified at the 
sight of such an army, fled toa hill, without discipline or 
arms, most of them bereft of their courage, and entrenched 
themselves behind their cars. Miinzer had not even pre- 
pared powder for his enormous cannons. No succour ap- 
peared ; the rebels were closely hemmed in by the army, and 
they lost all heart. The princes, in pity, made proposals to 
them, which they seemed ready to accept. Miinzer, however, 
immediately had recourse to the most potent means of rous- 
ing enthusiasm. “ We shall this day see the arm of God,” 
he said, “and all our enemies shall be destroyed.” At the 
very moment Miinzer was speaking a rainbow appeared, and 
the fanatic rabble, whose flag bore the representation of a 
rainbow, at once seized upon this as asure sign of protection 
from heaven. Miinzer quickly improved the circumstance. 
“Fear not,” he said to the citizens and peasants, “I will 
receive every ball they fire at you, in my sleeve.” He then 
ordered a young gentleman, Maternus von Geholfen, who 
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had been sent to his camp by the princes, to ke cruelly 
massacred, and so deprived the rebels of all hope of pardon. 

The Landgrave having assembled his cavaliers, told them 
that although princes were often at fault, the powers must 
be honoured, and they must save their wives and children 
from these murderers ;—and he gave the word of command 
to advance and attack. The army broke up, but the mass 
of peasants remained firm, and chaunted the hymn, “Come, 
Holy Spirit!” expecting heaven to declare in their favour. 
But the artillery soon battered their rude rampart to pieces, 
and carried confusion and death into the midst of them. 
Then enthusiasm and courage at once abandoned them, and 
they fled, panic-struck, in all directions. Five thousand fell, 
in the act of flight, to rise no more. 

After the battle the princes and their victorious troops 
entered Frankenhausen. A soldier happened to go up to 
the garret of the house where he lodged, and there found a 
man in bed. “Who are you?” he said. ‘Are you a 
rebel?” As he said these words he noticed a pocket-book 
lying near, and on taking it up found letters in it addressed 
to Thomas Miinzer. “Are you Thomas?” asked the 
soldier. The sick man, in consternation, replied that he was 
not. But his visitor threatened him in such a terrific man- 
ner, that Minzer—for it was he—at length acknowledged 
who he was. “You are my prisoner,” said the soldier. 
Miinzer, when taken before Duke George and the Land- 
grave, persisted that he was right in wishing to chastise the 
princes, since they opposed the Gospel. ‘“ Wretch that you 
are!” some one said to him, “think of all those whom you 
have ruined!” But he only smiled in the hour of his ex- 
tremity, and replied, “They wished to haveit so!” He took 
the sacrament in one kind, and his head fell with that of his 
lieutenant, Pfeiffer, Mulhausen was taken, and the peasants 
were all loaded with chains. 

The remains of the revolt were extinguished with blood. 
Duke George especially showed great severity. In the States 
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of the Elector there was not a single execution, or even 
punishment. The Word of God, preached there in all its 
purity, displayed its mighty efficacy in restraining the 
tumultuous passions of the people. 

Whilst the rebellion was still at its height Luther had 
strained every nerve, in writing and preaching, to quell it, 
and all the reformist doctors exercised the same influence. 
At Halle, Brentz had rallied the desponding spirits of the 
citizens, and four thousand peasants were put to flight by 
six hundred citizens. At Ichterhausen, a vast body of 
peasants had assembled with the intention of demolishing 
several castles, and putting the lords to death. But Frederick 
Myconius went alone amongst them, and such was the 
effect of his words that they immediately abandoned their 
purpose. 

These disturbances left behind them a powerful and endur- 
ing impression. The peoples were struck with terror. The 
masses, who had only espoused the reform for the sake of 
political liberty, instinctively drew back when they found 
that spiritual freedom was all it offered them. The opposi- 
tion of Luther to the peasants was his renunciation of the 
ephemeral favour of the people. An evident calm soon 
settled upon the public mind, and the uproar of fanaticism 
and sedition was followed by the silence of fear. Thus 
popular passions, the revolutionary cause, and the interests 
of a radical equality in the empire, fell together. But the 
Reformation fell not. These two movements, which many 
have confounded, were clearly marked off from each other, 
by their different issues. The revolt came from below ; the 
Reformation came from above. A few cavaliers and cannons 
were sufficient to sweep away the former, but the other rose 
higher, and grew stronger every moment, in spite of the 
unceasing assaults from the Church and the Empire. 

A melancholy event, however, transpired, which seemed 
likely to turn the destiny of the reformed cause in the con- 
trary direction. While the princes were marching against 
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Miinzer, ten days before his defeat, the aged Elector of 
Saxony, whom God had raised up to protect the Reforma- 
tion against attacks from without, descended to the grave. 
His strength was failing day by day ; the horrors of the 
peasants’ war had almost broken his compassionate heart. 
“Ah!” he said, with a deep sigh, “if it were the will of 
God, I would gladly die. I see no love, no truth, no faith, 
nor anything good on earth.” 

Turning his eyes from the struggles that were then spread- 
ing over Germany, this pious prince peacefully prepared for 
his departure, in his castle of Lochau. On the 4th of May 
he sent for his chaplain, the faithful Spalatin, and having 
had his couch wheeled to the table, at which Spalatin sat, 
he requested every one else to leave the room, took his 
friend’s hand affectionately in his own, and spoke familiarly 
to him about Luther, the peasants, and his approaching end. 
At eight o’clock in the evening Spalatin visited him again, 
and the old prince then opened his whole soul to him, and 
confessed his faults in the presence of God. The next day 
he received the communion in both kinds. He had not a 
single member of his family near him ; his brother and his 
nephew were with the army ; but his servants surrounded 
him, according to the ancient custom of the times. They 
fixed their eyes upon the venerable prince, who had been 
such a gentle master to them, and they were all bathed in 
tears. ‘‘My children,” he said to them, in a tender tone, 
“if I have injured any one of you, for the love of God, for- 
give me; for we princes often use poor people hardly, and 
that is wrong!” 

Spalatin did not leave him again, but spoke to him fer- 
vently of the rich promises of the Gospel ; and the devout 
Elector enjoyed unspeakable peace. The evangelical doctrine 
was no longer to him like a sword pursuing and conquering 
error ; it fell like the dew upon his heart, and filled it with 
hope and joy. Frederick forgot this world, and saw nothing 
but God and eternity. 
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Feeling his death rapidly approaching, he desired that the 
will he had made several years before, in which he had com- 
mended his soul to “the mother of God,” should be destroyed. 
He then dictated another, in which he invoked the sacred 
and sole merit of Jesus Christ, “for the remission of his 
sins,” and declared his firm assurance “ that he was redeemed 
by the precious blood of his beloved Saviour.” After this 
he said: “I can do no more ;” and at five o’clock in the 
evening he sweetly fell asleep. “He was a child of peace,” 
said his physician, “and in peace he has departed!” “Oh 
bitter, mournful death for all those he leaves behind !” said 
Luther. 

Luther, who was then on a journey through Thuringia 
trying to restore tranquillity, had never seen the Elector, 
except at a distance, in Worms, by the side of Charles V. 
But these two men had met in soul from the moment the 
Reformer first appeared. Luther had no sooner raised his 
voice against indulgences, than the alliance with the prince 
was tacitly concluded ;—an alliance purely moral, without 
any expressed bond, without letters, without even words, 
and from which the stronger of the two gave no other 
assistance to the weaker than that of letting him alone. 
But now that the mighty oak, under whose shade the Refor- 
mation had gradually grown up, was laid low,—now that 
the enemies of the Gospel everywhere displayed new strength 
and new hatred, and its friends were obliged to hide them- 
selves, or keep quiet,—there seemed nothing to guard it 
from the sword of its furious persecutors. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
LUTHER'S MARRIAGE 


Tue convent of Nimptsch, near Grimma, in Saxony, in the 
year 1523, contained nine nuns, who assiduously read the 
Word of God, and had perceived the contrast between the 
Christian life and that of a cloister. Their names were 
Madeleine Staupitz, Eliza von Canitz, Ave Grossn, Ave and 
Margaret Schonfeld, Laneta von Golis, Margaret and 
Catherine Zeschau, and Catherine von Bora. The first act 
of these young women, after throwing off the superstitions 
of the monastery, was to write to their parents. “The sal- 
vation of our souls,” they said, “ will not permit us to live any 
longer in a convent.” The parents, fearing the trouble that 
such a resolution would bring upon them, harshly refused 
the prayer of their children. The poor nuns were in con- 
sternation. How were they to get away from their retreat ? 
Their timidity recoiled when they thought of the desperate 
act. At last, however, the horror they felt at the popish 
ceremonies prevailed over their fears, and they pledged each 
other not to separate, but to repair together to some suitable 
place, and to conduct themselves with all order and pro- 
priety. Two respectable and pious citizens of Torgau, 
Leonard Koppe and Wolff Tomitzsch, offered them their aid ; 
they accepted it as coming from God himself, and left the 
convent of Nimptsch without any opposition, as if the hand 
of the Lord had opened its gates. Koppe and Tomitzsch 
conveyed them in their carriages, and on the 7th of April, 
1523, the nine nuns, astonished at their own daring, stopped 
with strange feelings at the door of the ancient Augustinian 
convent, where lived Luther. “I have not done it,” said 
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Luther, as he received them; “but would to God I could 
thus save all captive consciences, and empty all cloisters ;— 
the breach is made!” Several persons offered to welcome 
the young refugees into their houses, and Catherine von Bora 
found a home in the family of the burgomaster of Wittem 
berg. , 

If Luther was then thinking of preparation for any solemn 
event, it was to mount the scaffold, and not to approach the 
altar. Many months afterwards he answered those who 
talked to him about marrying, as he had done before: “God 
can change my heart as He pleases ; but for the present, at 
least, I have no idea whatever of taking a wife ; not that I 
feel no inclination towards that state. I am not made of 
wood or of stone ; but I am every day expecting death, and 
a heretic’s punishment.” 

Meanwhile everything was advancing in the Church. 
The monastic life, the invention of man, was everywhere 
succeeded by those domestic bonds which God has instituted. 
On Sunday, the 9th of October, 1524, Luther rose as usual, 
but threw aside his Augustin’s frock, clothed himself in the 
dress of a secular priest, and appeared in the church. His 
friends were delighted at the change. Christianity had 
renewed its youth, and every indication that old things had 
passed away, was hailed with joy. 

A little while after, the last monk left the monastery, and 
Luther remained there alone. His were the only footsteps 
heard in the long corridors, and in the refectory that. used to 
buzz with the talk of the friars, he sat solitary and silent,— 
an eloquent solitude, and one that bore witness to the 
triumphs of the Word of God. The convent was no more. 
Towards the end of December, 1524, Luther sent the keys 
to the Elector, saying that he should see where God would 
be pleased to feed him. The Elector gave the building to 
the university, and invited Luther to continue in it as his 
residence. The old cloister was soon to become the sanctuary 
of a Christian family. 
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Luther, whose heart was formed for the sweets of domestic 
life, honoured and loved the marriage-state, and it is probable 
that he had a liking for Catherine von Bora. But his 
scruples, and the prospect of the scandals that would result 
from such a step, for a long while prevented him from think- 
ing of her, and he had offered poor Catherine first to Baum- 
gartner, of Nuremberg, and then to Dr. Glatz, of Orlamund. 
But when he found that Baumgartner refused Catherine, 
and Catherine refused Glatz, he asked himself more 
seriously whether he ought not to think of such a union for 
himself. 

His old father, who had been so grieved to see him em- 
brace the bondage of a monk, entreated himto marry. But 
one idea, above all, daily came before Luther’s conscience 
with new energy : marriage is an institution of God, celibacy 
is an institution of man. He had a horror of everything that 
came from Rome. “I wish not to preserve anything of my 
popish life,” he said to his friends. Day and night he prayed 
and entreated the Lord to relieve him of his uncertainty. 
At last a thought struck him, and broke the last links of his 
chain. Every motive of expediency and personal obedience 
that led him to apply to himself the divine declaration, J¢ 
ts not good that man should be alone, was strengthened by a 
principle of a more exalted nature, and greater power. He 
saw that if he was called on, as a man, to marry, he was 
also challenged to it as a Reformer ; this decided him. 

“Tf this monk marries,” said his friend Schurff, the juris- 
consult, “he will make the world and the devil roar with 
laughter, and will destroy the work he has begun.” But a 
remark.like this made a very different impression upon 
Luther from what might have been supposed. To defy the 
world, the devil, and his enemies, to do a right action 
calculated to hinder, and.as people thought, to ruin the 
work of Reform, so that not a whit of its success might be 
traced to him, was the very thing he desired. ‘“ Well then,” 
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he replied, boldly lifting his head, “I will do it; I will 
play the world and the devil this trick ; I will give my 
father this joy ; I will marry Catherine!” By marrying, 
Luther more completely broke with the Popish system ; he 
confirmed what he had preached, by his example ; and he 
encouraged timid men to make an entire renunciation of 
their errors. Rome was at that time apparently gaining 
some of the ground it had lost, and perhaps was nursing the 
hope of victory, when a mighty explosion suddenly carries 
@ panic into their ranks, and reveals more fully than ever the 
courage of the enemy they thought they had vanquished. 
“JT wish,” said Luther, “that my works, as well as my 
words, should bear witness to the Gospel. I will marry a 
nun in the very face of my foes, who are already triumphing, 
and shouting their joy, so that they may be convinced they 
have not conquered me. I do not wed a wife to live long 
with her ; but, seeing the people and princes let loose their 
rage against me, and believing my end is near, and that, 
after my death, my doctrine will again be trampled under- 
foot, I wish to leave behind me an unmistakable confirma- 
tion of what I have taught here below, for the edification of 
the feeble.” 

On the 11th of June, 1525, Luther repaired to the house 
of his friend and colleague Amsdorff, and asked Pomeranus, 
whom he called, par excellence, “the pastor,” to bless his 
union. The celebrated painter, Lucas Cranach, and Doctor 
Jean Apelle stood as witnesses. Melancthon was not pre- 
sent, 

Luther’s marriage instantly stirred all Christendom. 
Accusations and calumnies were poured upon him from 
every side. But while he was thus assailed, many wise and 
moderate men, whom the Romish Church reckoned among 
its members, took up his cause, and a still weightier testi- 
mony than theirs was borne him. The master of Germany, 
Philip Melancthon, who was at first frightened at this daring 
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step, raised a voice which his very enemies listened to with 
respect, and said, “If any one pretends that there is any- 
thing unseemly in the marriage of Luther, it is a lie and a 
calumny. I believe he must have done himself violence to 
marry. The married life is a humble, but a holy one, if 
there is a holy life in the world, and throughout the Scrip- 
tures it is represented to us as honourable in the sight of 
God.” 

Luther at first felt it deeply, that he should be the object of 
such scorn and anger ; but Melancthon doubled his friend- 
ship and attentions to him, and the Reformer soon came to 
regard the opposition of men as a mark of the Divine 
approval. 

Eight years rolled away between the time when Luther 
first attacked indulgences, and the period of his marriage to 
Catherine von Bora. It would, therefore, be difficult to 
show, as some have attempted to do, that his zeal against the 
abuses of the Church arose from “an impatient desire te 
marry.” He was forty-two years old, and Catherine had 
already lived two years in Wittemberg. 

Luther’s was a happy union. “The greatest gift of God,” 
he said, “ig 2 pious, amiable wife, who fears God and 
loves her home ; one with whom you can live in peace, and 
whom you can thoroughly confide in.” A year after the 
marriage, Luther and his wife were gladdened by the appear- 
ance of a son, and the charms of domestic happiness soon 
dispersed the clouds which the exasperation of his enemic 
had brought upon his spirit. His Ketha, as he called he 
showed him the tenderest affection, comforted him when h 
was dejected, by reading passages of the Bible to him, and 
relieved him of all earthly care. In his hours of leisure, she 
sat by him, embroidering her husband’s portrait, reminded 
him of the friends to whom he had to write, and often 
amused him by her artless questions. She seems lo have 
had a certain degree of pride in her character, and Luther 
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sometimes called her “ Lord Ketha.” One day he said in a 
joke, that if he had to marry again, he would carve out an 
obedient wife in stone, for it was impossible ever to find a 
real one. His letters were full of love to Catherine. He 
called her his “dear, kind wife ;” his “dear and amiable 
Ketha.” The society of Catherine lightened his heart, and 
the happy disposition he thus acquired never left him, even 
in times of the greatest alarm. 

The marriage of Luther came to pass at a most eventful 
and critical period in the course of the Reformation. 
Charles V., having conquered the French at Pavia, wishing to 
give Germany a constitution that would dispose of the national 
forces according to his desires, found it to his interest to 
foment religious dissensions, and to let loose the Catholics 
against the friends of the Gospel, that they might weaken 
each other, and afford him an easy victory over both. “No 
more Lutherans !” was his cry ; and to secure the practical 
effect of his words, he summoned a fresh Diet at Augsburg. 
In spite of the objections urged by Luther and Melancthon, 
evangelical alliances were formed by Philip of Hesse, the 
new Elector John, who had succeeded Frederick of Saxony, 
and other princes favourable to the truth, with a view to 
defend it by their power. Luther thought it should be 
defended by God alone, and Melancthon feared that princely 
confederations would tend directly to promote the war they 
were seeking to avoid. At the same time, counter move- 
ments, similar to the league of Ratisbon, were made by 
the partisans of Rome. The Diet opened at Augsburg on 
the 1lth of December separated without any special mea- 
sures, as every one wished to gain time and strength for the 
final blow, and it was determined to meet again in Spires 
during the following May. Thus everything was in prepa- 
ration for a decisive battle. The Reformation had on its 
side the prayers of Christians, the sympathy of the people, 
and that upward movement of mind which no power could 
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stay. The Papacy had in its favour the ancient order of 
things, the force of time-honoured customs, the zealous 
hatred of formidable princes, and the power of the mighty 
Emperor who ruled over two worlds, and had just given such 
a triumphant blow to the glory of Francis I. 

Such was the state of things when the Diet of Spires was 
opened. Let us now return to Switzerland. 
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PART IV. 


DIVISIONS. 


CHAPTER IL 
MOVEMENTS IN SWITZERLAND. 


WE are about to see the diversities, or, as they have been 
called, the variations of the Reform. These diversities con- 
stitute one of its most essential characteristics. Unity in 
diversity and diversity in unity, is the law of nature, and of 
the Church also. Truth is like the light of the sun. The 
light descends from heaven one and ever the same; and yet 
it clothes the earth with different colours, according to the 
objects on which it falls ; and so formule slightly varying 
from each other may express the same Christian idea, looked 
at from different points of view. 

What a gloomy picture creation would present, if this 
vast variety of forms and colours—Nature’s wealth,—were 
exchanged for absolute uniformity! And what a grievous 
scene it would be, if all did not form one single, grand 
unity. Divine unity has its rights, and so has human 
diversity. In religion neither God nor man must be 
ennihilated. If you have not unity, religion is not of God ; if 
you do not have diversity, religion is not of man ; whereas it 
ought to be of both. 

There are, however, two tendencies, equally fraught with 
evil. The one exaggerates diversity, the other unity. The 
essential doctrines of salvation constitute the boundary line 
between these two mistakes. To require more than these 
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doctrines, is to infringe upon diversity ; to require less, is to 
infringe upon unity. The Church ought to reject error. 
But if this principle be urged to the extreme, the Church 
must set its face against the slightest deviation, and will be 
thrown into commotion by a dispute about words; faith 
will be gagged, and Christian thought reduced to slavery. 
The Church of the primitive age rejected the sects that 
violated the fundamental truths of the Gospel ; but where 
these truths were admitted, it gave faith its full liberty. 
Rome, however, soon departed from this wise rule, and in 
proportion as a human dominion and doctrine were formed 
in the Church, there appeared also a human unity. 

A human system having once been invented, its rigour 
increased as the centuries rolled on. Christian liberty, 
respected by the catholicism of the first ages, was first 
limited, then chained, and then stifled. Conviction—which, 
according to the laws of human nature and of the Divine 
Word, ought to be freely formed in the mind and heart of 
man—was imposed from without, ready made, and symme- 
trically arranged by man’s masters. Reflection, will, feeling, 
and all the other faculties, which when obedient to the Word 
and Spirit of God, work and produce freely, were robbed of 
their freedom, and forced to take the mould of pre-deter- 
mined forms. The mind of man became like a mirror that 
reflected the images which fell upon it, but possessed 
nothing within itself. There were, doubtless, some souls 
immediately taught of God, but the great majority of 
Christians only had convictions from without; personal 
faith was a rare thing ; the Reformation alone restored that 
precious treasure to the Church. 

For some time, indeed, there was a space left for the 
human mind to move in, and there were certain opinions 
which might be admitted or rejected at pleasure; but as 
a hostile army advances nearer and nearer to the besieged 
city, till it leaves the garrison no room to stir beyond the 
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narrow inclosure of its walls, and at length obliges it to 
surrender ; so the hierarchy, every age, and almost every 
year, contracted the little sphere it had left to the mind of 
man, until at last that was invaded, and ceased to exist. 
Everything to be believed, loved, or done was prescribed 
and appointed in the offices of the Roman chancery. 
Believers were saved the trouble of examining, thinking, and 
contending ; they had nothing to do, but to repeat the 
formule they were taught. If there appeared within the 
pale of Roman Catholicism a man who had inherited the 
catholicism of the Apostolic times, he found no possibility 
of developing his views in the bondage that encompassed 
him ; he was obliged to break his fetters, and to give the 
astonished world a new example of that free Christian 
action which admits no law but the law of God. 

Hence the Reformation, in restoring liberty to the 
Church, was destined to renew its original diversity, and 
to people it with families united by grand features of resem- 
blance, drawn from their common head, but differing in 
minor details, according to the varieties inherent in human 
nature. Perhaps it might have been desirable that this 
diversity should have subsisted in the universal Church, 
without resulting in the formation of sects, although it must be 
remembered that sects are but the expression of this diversity. 

Switzerland and Germany, which had hitherto taken an 
independent course, now began to meet, and they realized 
the diversity of which we are speaking, and which was to 
be one of the characteristics of Protestantism. Men, who 
were perfectly agreed on all the grand points of the faith, 
differed on secondary questions. No doubt there was a 
mixture of passion in their debates; but Protestantism, 
while deploring this unhappy circumstance, so far from seek- 
ing to disguise its diversity, announces and proclaims it. It 
is by a long and difficult way that it tends to unity, but 
that unity is the true one. 
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Zwingle, fawned upon by the Pope, who strove to win him 
by offers of “ everything except the pontifical chair,” fought 
for the truth at Zurich, much in the same way as Luther 
had done in Wittemberg, and with very similar results. 
Discussion followed discussion, and each one resulted in the 
fuller enlightenment of the people, and the progress of 
Reform. On the one side, violent papists even performed a 
public execution of Zwingle in effigy, and on the other, 
frenzied partisans of the right cause left the main body of 
the army to make premature attacks upon points that need 
not have beer touched. But the Reformation thus re-acted 
when repulsed, and the more it was restrained the more 
violently it forced its way, and threatened to overturn 
everything that opposed it. 

A public conference, held in the hall of the Grand Council 
at Zurich, on the 29th of January, 1523, and called by the 
hostile party “a diet of vagabonds,” had witnessed Zwingle’s 
triumphant refutation of some of the leading Popish errors. 
On the 26th of October, an assembly of more than nine 
hundred persons, consisting of the members of the Grand 
Council and three hundred and fifty priests, after the sermon 
at church, listened to a vigorous discourse, in which he 
overturned the authority of the hierarchy and its councils, 
and established the individual right of each Christian 
Church to ordain whatever should appear to it conform- 
able to Holy Scripture. All that Scripture says of the 
Church in general, he applied to particular Churches. He 
did not think that a Church which listens in a teachable 
spirit to the word of God could be deceived. His plan was 
first to explain every question from the pulpit, and then, 
when a conviction had been wrought in his hearers, he 
would bring the matter before the Grand Council, which, in 
concert with the ministers of the Church, passed the deci- 
sions put in by the latter. The October discussion was 
decisive. 
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Zwingle was stopped in his last words, while exhorting 
all present to go forward with the work in the name of God. 
Tears choked his utterance, and many of the assembly wept 
also. Most of the priests, who had been present, returned 
to their homes in different parts of the canton, full of zeal, 
and the effects were felt all over Switzerland. The church 
at Zurich, which had always maintained a certain indepen- 
ence of the bishopric of Constance, was now completely 
emancipated, and instead of resting through the bishop on 
the Pope, it rested through the people on the Word of God. 
The city and the rural districts vied with each other in zeal 
for the work of Reformation, and the Grand Council could 
not do otherwise than follow the course of the people. On 
important occasions, the town and country exchanged 
opinions. Luther had restored to Christian people the 
Bible ; Zwingle did more, he restored them their rights, 
This was a prominent feature of the Reform in Switzer- 
land. The maintenance of sound doctrine was there in- 
trusted, under God, to the people, and recent events have 
shown that the people can guard them better than priests 
and pontiffs. 

These achievements were soon followed by persecution and 
martyrdom ; and on the 21st of March, 1524, the Council 
of Zurich, which stood alone among the cantons in its 
bold defence of the Gospel, was called upon, by a deputation 
from the Diet of Lucerne, to extinguish the new faith, and 
to depose Zwingle and his disciples. The Council gave a 
calm and noble reply, that in what concerned the Word of 
God it could yield nothing ; and it immediately proceeded 
to a still more eloquent answer. It had been the custom, 
ever since the year 1351, on Pentecost Monday, for a 
numerous procession of pilgrims, every one carrying a cross, 
to make a journey to Einsiedlen, for the purpose of adoring 
the Virgin. This festival, established in commemoration of 
the battle of Tatwyll, was attended by great disorders, and 
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it was now coming due on the 7th of May. But, at the 
request of the three pastors, the Councils abolished it, and all 
the other processions were successively reformed. Nor was 
this all. The relics, which had been the source of so many 
superstitions, were honourably buried; and then, at the 
instance of the pastors, the Council passed a resolution to 
the effect that, as God alone ought to be worshipped, the 
images should be removed from all the churches of the canton, 
and their ornaments disposed of for the relief of the poor. 
Twelve councillors, one from each clan, the three pastors, 
the city architect, smiths, locksmiths, carpenters, and 
masons went to the different temples, and having first 
closed the doors, lowered the crosses, scratched out the 
frescoes, whitened the walls, and took away the images, to 
the great joy of the faithful, who, as Bullinger says, regarded 
this as a striking homage rendered to the true God. In 
some country churches, the ornaments were burned, “to the 
honour and glory of God.” Soon afterwards organs were 
abolished, as connected with various superstitions, and a new 
formula was instituted for baptism, excluding everything 
unscriptural. 

The Swiss Reformation here appears under a different. 
aspect from that in Germany. Luther had protested against 
the excesses of those who broke the images in the churches 
at Wittemberg. In the presence of Zwingle, the images in 
the temples at Zurich fell. This difference is explained by the 
different points of view which the two Reformers occupied. 
Luther wished to retain in the Church all that was not ex- 
pressly contrary to Scripture, and Zwingle wished to abolish 
all thatscould not be proved by Scripture. The German 
Reformer desired to remain in union with the Church of all 
ages, and confined himself to purifying it from all that was 
opposed to the Word of God. The Reformer of Zurich 
passed over all these ages, went back to Apostolic days, and, 
making the Church pass through a thorough transformation 
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strove to establish it in its first estate. Hence the reform 
of Zwingle was the more complete. Luther’s work was 
directed specially against the Jewish element of self-right- 
eousness, and Zwingle’s against the pagan element of idolatry. 
The one was the complement of the other. Luther abased 
man, and Zwingle exalted God. Luther laid the foundation 
m the grand doctrine of justification by faith ; and Zwingle 
finished the structure by establishing the sovereign, universal, 
and exclusive agency of God. Luther and Zwingle were 
two great lights placed in Upper and Lower Germany, and 
the doctrine of salvation they held forth filled the vast 
regions that stretch from the Alpine heights to the Baltic 
and Northern Seas. 

The Word of God could not thus invade whole countries 
without awakening the indignation of the Pope in his palace, 
the priests in their cures, and the Swiss magistrates in their 
councils. The Pope introduced division into the federal union, 
as he had done in Germany, and induced several of the con- 
federate States to declare that they would no longer sit in 
the same Diet with Zurich. Horrible cruelties ensued, and a 
court of deputies from the hostile cantons met at Baden and 
sentenced the aged Wirth, mayor of Stammheim, with his 
son John,—a young priest who preached the Gospel with 
great fervour,—and the mayor of Nussbaum, to a dreadful 
death, for no other crime than that of attempting to rescue 
a poor pastor who was carried off for assassination. But 
for every head that fell from a Romish scaffold, the Reforma- 
tion struck down an abuse.with the Word of God. <A few 
months before, Hottinger had been executed for throwing 
down a crucifix, and Zurich immediately abolished images. 
Now that the heads of the Wirths rolled on the ground, 
Zurich replied by the abrogation of the mass. 

On the 11th of April, 1525, the three pastors of Zurich 
presented themselves, with Megander and Oswald Myconius, 
betore the Grand Council, to request the re-establish- 
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ment of the Lord’s Supper. The Council, convinced by 
Zwingle’s reasoning, abolished the mass, and ordered that, 
on the following day, the Supper should be celebrated 
according to Apostolic usage. The altars were forthwith 
removed to make way for simple tables, covered with the 
bread and wine of the Eucharist, and a solemn and attentive 
congregation crowded around them. The Sacrament was 
celebrated successively on Maunday Thursday by the young 
people, on Good Friday by men and women, and on Easter 
Day by the old men. The deacons read the passages of 
Scripture referring to the ordinance ; the pastors addressed 
an earnest exhortation to the flock, requesting all who 
would defile the body of Christ by persisting in sin to with- 
draw from this hallowed service; the people knelt down, 
bread was brought them on large wooden platters, and each 
one broke off a portion; and wine was passed round in 
wooden cups. Thus it was thought that a nearer approach 
to the primitive Supper would be realized ; and surprise or 
joy filled all hearts. The love of the first ages was restored. 
Those who had ‘een enemies were seen, after they had par- 
taken together © ‘he Lord’s Supper, renouncing old and 
inveterate hatreds, and embracing each other ; and Zwingle, 
happy at the sight of such heart-melting scenes, gave thanks 
to God. ‘“ Peace dwells in our city,” he said ; “there is no 
feigning among us, no dissension, no envy, and no quarrelling. 
Whence can such peace have come, if it be not from the 
Lord, and from the fact that the doctrine we preach tends 
to innocence and concord ?” 

From without, indeed, Zwingle had animosity to encounter. 
His zealous efforts against foreign enlistment, pensions, and 
alliances brought down upon him the anger of those whose 
interests and honours were thus imperilled, and he was 
even awoke at night by stones thrown at his window. But 
these were merely like a few pebbles flung into the torrent 
to stop its progress. When the Bernese told the men of 
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Zurich that several States had refused to sit with them in 
the Diet, they calmly lifted their hands to heaven, and 
replied, “ Well, we have the firm assurance that God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, in whose name the 
Confederation was formed, will not remove from us, but will 
at last, in His mercy, cause us to sit down by the side of His 
sovereign Majesty.” Nor was Berne itself, the most in- 
fluential State in the confederation, to remain enthralled to 
Rome. Though the adverse party did their utmost to get 
rid of the ministers who dared, by their preaching, to over- 
turn the ancient customs, the Grand Council, aiming to take 
a neutral part, left the way perfectly open for the pro- 
clamation of the truth ; and such was the effect, not only in 
the city, but around it, that the nuns of Konigsfeld, near the 
castle of Hapsburg, pleaded for freedom : their convent gates 
were thrown open, and some of them, as well as the inmates 
of other cloisters, became the wives of men who, like them- 
selves, had been taught by the Gospel to throw off the yoke 
of Rome. 

Basle, too, a no less important city,—the Athens of those 
days,—began to prepare for the great struggle of the six- 
teenth century. Berne was the city of the great families, 
and the question appeared likely to be decided by the part 
which such and such of its leading men might take. At 
Zurich, the ministers of the Word, the Zwingles, Leo Judas, 
Myconiuses, and Schmidts, gathered around them a powerful 
body of citizens. Lucerne was the metropolis of arms and 
military capitulations. Basle was the home of learning and 
the place of printing presses. Erasmus, the prince of the 
republic of letters, had fixed his dwelling there, and pre- 
ferring liberty to the flattering invitations he received from 
popes and kings, he had become the centre of a literary 
concourse. 

A humble, meek, and pious man, of inferior genius to the 
great chief of the schools, was yet to surpass all his in- 
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fluence in the city of Basle. Hcolampadius, called there by 
the bishop, Christopher von Utenheim, having left it to pass 
two years as a recluse in the vain endeavour to achieve a 
purification of the monastic system, and having fled thence 
from the wrath of the blinded monks to the castle of Sickin- 
gen, returned to Basle in November, 1522, and was after a 
while made vicar of the church of St. Martin,—a humble 
and obscure appointment, but one that probably determined 
the Reformation in that city. Immense crowds attended his 
preaching and his lectures, and, as Zwingle said, “this gentle 
and steadfast man shed around him the sweet odour of Christ, 
and all who were about him grew in the truth.” 
(Ecolampadius had been followed to Basle by Ulrich von 
Hiitten. Hiitten had been revolving vast and splendid 
plans. He thought the cause of religion should be superin- 
tended by an annual assembly of bishops. He wanted to 
have a Christian constitution, and, above all, to see a Chris- 
tian spirit sent forth from Germany, as of old from Judea, 
over the whole world. Charles V. should have been the 
young hero to usher in this golden age. But Hiitten, dis- 
appointed in this, had turned towards Sickingen, and asked 
of chivalry what the Empire had refused him. Sickingen, 
however, had fallen, in his castle at Landstein, under the 
fire of the new artillery that lances and shields were unable 
to withstand, and all Hiitten’s hopes had perished. By the 
corpse of Sickingen he bade farewell to the glorious dreams 
of his imagination, and, losing all confidence in men, he only 
desired obscurity and repose. He came to seek them in 
Switzerland, by the side of Erasmus. A poor sick fugitive, 
he arrived in Basle and inquired for his old friend. But 
Erasmus shrank from the thought of sharing his table with 
a man whom the Pope and the Emperor had put under ban, 
who would succumb to no one, would borrow his money, and, 
no doubt, draw after him a crowd of those “evangelicals ” 
whom the great scholar was more and more afraid of ; so 
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Erasmus refused to see him, and the magistracy of Basle 
soon requested Hiitten to quit the city. Hiitten wrote a 
vioient work against Erasmus, and fled to Zurich, where he 
was welcomed by the noble Zwingle ; but, driven thence, he 
presented himself, with a letter from the Swiss Reformer, 
at the home of the pastor, John Schnepp, who lived on the 
little island of Ufnau, on the Lake of Zurich. This poor 
minister received him with the most touching charity, but 
lavished all his care and skill in the healing art upon the 
dying knight in vain. Here Ulrich von Hiitten, one of the 
most remarkable geniuses of the sixteenth century, obscurely 
passed away, towards the end of the year 1523. With him 
chivalry expired. He left behind him no money, goods, 
or books,—nothing in the world but a pen. Thus was 
the iron arm broken that had dared to uphold the ark of 
God ! 


CHAPTER II. 
LUTHER AND ERASMUS. 


THERE was a man in Germany more formidable to Eras- 
mus than the unfortunate Hiitten. The doubts and oscilla- 
tions of Erasmus disgusted Luther, and he said to him, 
“You want to walk on eggs without crushing them, and 
among glasses without breaking them!” The friends of 
Luther, and even Luther himself, had long hoped to see 
Erasmus join them against Rome. He was often reported 
to say sharp things that showed his entire dissent from the 
views of the most zealous Catholics. One day, when he was in 
England, in the course of a lively dispute with Thomas 
More, on Transubstantiation, More observed: “ Believe that 
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you have the body of Christ, and you really have it.” Eras- 
mus made no reply, but soon afterwards left the banks of 
the Thames, and More lent him his horse, to convey him to 
the sea-coast. Erasmus took the horse with him to the Con- 
tinent, and when More heard of it, he sent him a vigorous 
rebuke. Erasmus, in reply, sent him four lines in rhyme, 
telling him to believe that he had the bodily presence of 
his horse, and he would really have it. 

Erasmus was famous in France, as well as in Germany 
and England, in this character, and it used to be said, in 
Paris, that “Luther only threw the door wide open when 
Erasmus had picked the lock.” But Erasmus was in a diffi- 
cult position, “I will not be faithless to the cause of 
Christ,” he wrote to Zwingle, “at least, so far as the age 
permits.” The Pope, the Emperor, kings, princes, learned 
men, and even his most intimate friends, had urged him to 
write against the Reformer. He had long resisted these 
solicitations ; but at length his irresolute conduct had set 
the most violent men of both parties thoroughly against 
him. Luther himself knew not how to reconcile the re- 
spect he entertained for Erasmus’s learning with the indig- 
nation he felt at his timidity ; and at length, in April, 1524, 
he determined to relieve his mind by writing him a letter, 
which contained the following plain words: “ Undoubtedly 
your eloquence and your genius might be useful to us; but, 
since you lack courage, stay where you are. I would have 
our friends leave your old age to sleep peacefully in the 
Lord. The greatness of our cause has long exceeded your 
strength. But, on the other hand, my dear Erasmus, ab- 
stain from throwing at us that pungent salt which you can 
so cleverly hide under flowers of rhetoric ; for it is worse 
to be slily bitten by Erasmus, than to be ground to powder 
by all the Papists put together. Content yourself with 
being a spectator of our tragedy, and do not publish books 
against me, nor will I against you.” 
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Thus Luther, the man of war, sought peace; but Eras- 
mus, the man of peace, broke it. 

Erasmus took this letter from Luther as the most marked 
insult ; and, if he had not before formed the resolution to write 
against Luther, it is probable that he did so then. A war 
followed. Erasmus could not act as the champion of Roman 
Catholicism: he could not defend the abuses which dis- 
graced the Popedom ; but, to attack Luther, he chose the 
point at which Catholicism blends with Rationalism,—the 
doctrine of the free will, or natural ability of man. Thus, 
in defending the Church, he pleased men of the world, 
and in fighting for the Pope, he fought for the philosophers. 
It has been said that he made a mistake in taking up a 
recondite and useless question ; but Luther and the other 
Reformers and their age thought differently, and so do we. 
“J must admit,” Luther said, “that you have seized your 
adversary by the throat, and I thank you for it with all my 
heart. I would far rather occupy myself with that subject 
than all the minor questions about the Pope, purgatory, and 
indulgences, for which I have been, to this day, persecuted 
by the enemies of the Gospel.” 

Luther’s own experiences, and his attentive study of the 
Holy Scriptures and of St. Augustine, had convinced him 
that the motives which actuate man so incline to evil, that 
he cannot of himself attain to anything more than a certain 
outward propriety of conduct, utterly insufficient in the 
eyes of God. At the same time he saw that it was God, 
who, freely working in man the work of faith, by His Holy 
Spirit, gave him a true righteousness. This doctrine had 
become the principle of his religious life, the prevailing 
idea in his theology, and the pivot on which the whole 
Reformation turned. 

Whilst Luther maintained that everything good in man 
came from God, Erasmus took sides with those who asserted 
that this good came from man himself. Erasmus’s famous 
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“ Diatribe on the Freedom of the Will,’ appeared in the 
autumn of 1524, and no sooner was it out than he began 
to tremble at his own courage. “The die is cast,” he wrote 
to Henry VIII. ; “the book on Free Will has appeared, and 
believe me, it is a bold act ; I expect to be stoned for it. . . 
But I comfort myself by the example of your Majesty, 
whom the wrath of these people has not spared.” His 
alarm soon rose to such a pitch, that he bitterly repented of 
the step he had taken, and murmured out his complaints 
that, instead of growing old in the garden of the muses, he 
had been forced by his destiny to become a miserable 
gladiator! Doubtless it was a great thing for the timid 
Erasmus to have taken his stand against Luther; but he 
was far from having given proof of any great courage. He 
seems, in his book, to attribute little to the will of man, and 
to leave the most important part to Divine grace ; but at 
the same time, he selects his arguments in such a manner, 
as to make it appear that man does all, and God nothing. 
Not venturing to say what he thinks, he asserts one thing, 
and proves another, so that one may suppose he believes 
what he proves, and not what he affirms. 

When Luther received Erasmus’s work, in October, 1524, 
he found it such a feeble thing, that he hesitated about 
answering it. But his silence created such a clamour of 
triumph among the monks and schoolmen, that he thought 
he must reply. It was not till the end of the year 1525 
that he prepared to do so, and then, seeing with his pene- 
trating eye the contradictions into which his opponent had 
fallen, he took care to tighten the net which the philosopher 
had made for himself. The position taken by Luther was 
that, when the Bible says to man, “Choose!” it supposes 
the aid of the grace of God, by which alone man can do 
what is commanded. In giving the command, God gives 
the strength to obey it. When Christ said to Lazarus, 
“ Come forth /” He did not tell Lazarus to resuscitate him- 
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self; but while uttering the command, Christ gave him the 
power to rise, He spoke, and it came to pass. At the same 
time the man whom God addresses must will; it is he who 
wills and not another ; he cannot receive this will except 
from God ; but it must exist in him, and the very command 
which, according to Erasmus, establishes human ability, is so 
reconcilable with the agency of God, that it is the precise 
means by which that agency acts. It is in saying to man, 
“ Be converted!” that God converts him. 

The idea, however, which Luther chiefly dwelt upon was, 
that all the passages quoted by Erasmus were intended to 
teach men what they must do, and their inability to do it ; 
but by no means to tell them of this pretended power, which 
was ascribed to them. And hence, having combated the 
reasonings of Erasmus, and repelled the philosopher's attacks 
upon his own views with his usual sarcasm,—he concludes 
his reply by showing from Scripture that it is the grace of 
God which does everything. ‘In short,” he says, “since 
Scripture everywhere opposes Christ to that which has not 
the spirit of Christ ; since it declares that, whatever is not 
Christ and in Christ is under the power of error, darkness, 
the devil, death, sin, and the wrath of God, it follows that 
every passage in the Bible which speaks of Christ is against 
free-will.” 

The controversy between Luther and Erasmus is the 
same as that which took place at a later period between the 
Jansenists and the Jesuits, between Pascal and Molina. How 
was it that, whilst the Reformation was followed by such 
vast results, Jansenism, with all the noble geniuses that 
threw their lustre around it, died away? It was because 
Jansenism went back to Augustine, and founded itself upon 
the Fathers; but the Reformation went back to the Bible, 
and built upon the Word of God. Jansenism made a com 
promise with Rome, and wished to establish a medium 
between truth and error. The Reformation, resting upon 
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God alone, cleared the ground, swept away the rubbish that 
human hands had for ages been heaping up, and laid bare 
the primitive rock. It is never of any use to stop half- 
way ; we must always go right tothe end. Jansenism is no 
more, but evangelical Christianity belongs to the destinies of 
the world. 

Erasmus was beaten, and beside himself with wrath. 
Luther had, in the course of his work, paid a high tribute 
of personal respect to Erasmus, though a little malice was 
perhaps mixed with it. But Erasmus interpreted his enco- 
miums as the honey in the poisoned cup, or the embrace of 
the serpent, when he strikes his fangs into the victim. He 
instantly wrote to the Elector of Saxony to demand 
justice, and when Luther endeavoured to soothe him, he 
only answered with abuse. He replied publicly in his 
Hyperaspistes, accusing the Reformer of uncouthness, 
falsehood, and blasphemy, and went so far as to utter a 
prophecy that “no name under the sun would be held in 
greater execration than Luther’s.” 


CHAPTER III. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT, BAPTISM, AND THE COMMUNION. 


THE fanaticism of the Anabaptists, extinguished in Ger- 
many by Luther’s return to Wittemberg, broke out again 
in Switzerland, and threatened to destroy the edifice which 
Zwingle, Haller, and Cicolampadius had built on the Word 
of God. Thomas Miinzer, when forced to fly from Saxony, 
in 1521, had reached the frontiers of Switzerland, The 
restless, fiery Conrad Grebel joined him, with Felix Mantz, 
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the son of a canon, and some other inhabitants of Zurich. 
Grebel immediately sought to win Zwingle. Zwingle had 
gone further than Luther ; but he was now to see the rise 
of a party who determined to go beyond him. Grebel 
wished to form a Church in which there should be no sin, 
and place all matters of faith under the sovereign rule of 
the community of true believers. Zwingle, however, feared 
the influence which radical enthusiasts might exert upon so 
large an assembly, and thought it better to confide the 
interests of religion to a college, which might be considered 
as a select representation of the Church. Heuce, in Zurich, 
the Council of the Two Hundred, which exercised political 
sovereignty, was also invested with ecclesiastical power, 
under the express condition that it should conform in every- 
thing to the rule of Holy Scripture. No doubt it would 
have been better to have constituted the Church completely, 
and to have called it to choose representatives, who should 
only have the charge of the people’s religious interests ; for 
aman who is capable of administering the affairs of the 
State may be utterly unfit to manage those of the Church, 
and vice versd. Still the inconveniences were not so great 
then as they might be now, since the members of the Grand 
Council had sincerely entered into the religious movement. 
But be this as it may, Zwingle, while referring the matter 
to the Church, avoided bringing it too prominently forward, 
and preferred the representative system to the active sove: 
reignty of the people. This is the very course the Euro- 
pean States have been taking in political matters, for the 
last fifty years. 

Grebel, repulsed by Zwingle, turned in another direction. 
Roubli, formerly pastor at Basle, Brodtlein, pastor at Zol- 
likon, and Ludwig Hertzer, eagerly received him. They 
resolved to form an independent community—a church 
within the Church. Their congregation was to consist only 
of true believers, and a new baptism was to be the means of 
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gathering it together. “The baptism of infants,” they said, 
“is a horrible abomination, a manifest impiety, invented by 
the Evil Spirit, and by Nicholas the Second, Pope of Rome.” 

The Council of Zurich, in alarm, ordered a public discus- 
sion, and the Anabaptists still refusing to abandon their 
errors, some were thrown into prison and some banished ; 
but persecution only heightened their ardour, and they 
declared themselves ready to seal their testimony with their 
blood. Some of them, girding themselves with cords, or 
with wicker rods, ran about the streets crying, “In a few 
days, Zurich will be destroyed! Woe to thee, Zurich! 
woe! woe!” Many uttered blasphemies. “ Baptism,” they 
said, “is a dog’s bath ; it is of no more use to baptize a 
child than a cat!” The simple and pious people were 
moved to terror. Fourteen men, among whom was Felix 
Mantz, and seven women, were seized, in spite of Zwingle’s 
intercession, and put on bread and water in the Heretics’ 
Tower. After fifteen days’ confinement, they raised some 
planks in the night, and, by each other's assistance, all 
escaped. They said that “an angel had opened their prison 
and let them out.” 

The torrent, opposed in Zurich, rushed towards St. Gall. 
On Palm Sunday, Grebel met a large body of his followers 
on the banks of the Sitter, and there baptized them. 
Zwingle sought to check these disorders by publishing a 
work on baptism, which the Council of St. Gall, to whom 
he addressed it, caused to be read before all the people, in 
the church. But a confusion of voices immediately cried 
out, “ Away with the book! Speak to us God’s words, not 
Zwingle’s !” and fanaticism proceeded to display itself in 
the saddest excesses. Under the pretext that the Lord 
exhorts us to become as little children, these unhappy dis- 
turbers began jumping about in the streets, clapping their 
hands, dancing, sitting on the ground, and rolling each other 
in the sand. Some of them burnt the New Testament, 
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saying, “ The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life !” and 
many fell into convulsions, and pretended that they had 
revelations of the Spirit. One poor fanatic killed his 
brother, and declared that “the will of the Father was 
accomplished.” Fanaticism had made its last effort: the 
executioner beheaded the frantic murderer, and the eyes ot 
the people at St. Gall were opened. 

In Zurich, the movement still prevailed, and a public dis- 
putation being held to satisfy the Anabaptists, who inces- 
santly clamoured about the innocent being condemned un- 
heard, Zwingle maintained three theses, setting forth that 
children born of believing parents are children of God, like 
those born under the old Covenant, and therefore may receive 
baptism ; that baptism succeeded circumcision, and the cus- 
tom of re-baptism is unscriptural. 

The Anabaptists, however, did not confine themselves to 
religious questions. They demanded the abolition of tithes, 
and having formed their church, they looked upon that as 
the true State. They therefore refused to recognize the 
civil authority, declared they would obey no power but that 
of God, and taught that Christians must not exercise public 
functions, or carry the sword ; and, like certain irreligious 
enthusiasts of our own day, they regarded community of 
goods as the type of social perfection. 

Civil society was threatened, and rose up to cast out these 
destroyers. Mantz was condemned to be drowned, and 
Blaurock, one of the boldest preachers of the sect—named 
the Second St. Paul, for his eloquence—was beaten with rods. 
In these harsh and unjustifiable measures Zwingle took no 
part. 

Zwingle and Luther, having grown up apart—the one in 
Switzerland and the other in Saxony—were one day to 
meet. The same spirit and, in many respects, the same 
character, existed in them both. Both were filled with the 
love of truth and hatred of injustice ; both were naturally 
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violent, and this violence was tempered in each of them by 
sincere piety. But there was one feature in Zwingle’s cha- 
racter that pushed him beyond Luther, It was not only as 
a man that he loved liberty, but as a member of a common- 
wealth, and a fellow-countryman of Tell. Accustomed to 
the decisions of a free State, he did not allow himself to be 
arrested by the considerations which made Luther recoil. 
Moreover, he had not studied scholastic theology so much as 
the Wittemberg monk, and his movements were so much the 
freer. Both these men, ardently attached to their inmost 
convictions, resolved upon maintaining them, and, little 
accustomed to bend to the convictions of others, were to 
encounter each other, like two proud chargers dashing across 
the battle-field and suddenly meeting in the fight. 

As early as the year 1523 Zwingle had arrived at the con_ 
clusion that the word is, occurring in the institution of the 
Sacrament, must be taken in the sense of signifies, and he 
wrote to a friend that the bread and wine in the holy 
Supper are what the water is in baptism. Luther started 
from principles similar to those of Zwingle, but was driven 
by the abuses of the spiritualizing enthusiasts to the opposite 
extreme, like a man who feels his boat lean too strongly on 
one side, and immediately rushes to the other to save it. 
Thenceforward Luther attributed a higher importance to 
the Sacraments, and laid it down that they were not merely 
signs, by which Christians might be outwardly recognized, 
but testimonies of the Divine will ; and that Christ, having 
desired to give believers a full assurance of their salvation, 
had sealed His promise in the most effective manner, by 
adding His veritable body in the bread and in the wine. 
“Just as iron and fire, which are two distinct substances, 
are blended together in a red-hot iron, so that in every 
particle both iron and fire exist at the same time ; so also, 
but in a far higher sense, the glorified body of Christ exists 
in every portion of the bread.” Thus, while Luther gave up 
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transubstantiation, he retained the doctrine of the corporeal 
presence. He even went so far as to say that he would 
rather receive only blood with the Pope than only wine with 
Zwingle. His grand principle was not to leave the doctrine 
and usage of the Church, except when the words of Scrip- 
ture rendered it absolutely necessary. He abandoned the 
ever-repeated miracle, by virtue of which, according to the 
Romish Church, the bread and wine are changed into 
Christ’s body and blood every time the priest performs the 
act of consecration, and he substituted for it a universal 
miracle, wrought once for all,—the ubiquity or omnipresence 
of the body of Jesus Christ. 

Zwingle’s tendency was quite different from Luther’s, 
He cared less about keeping up a certain union with the 
universal Church, or about the tradition of past ages. He 
looked to the Scriptures alone for his theology, and he saw 
in the Supper a sign of spiritual communion between Christ 
and all Christians, and a memorial of the broken body of the 
Saviour, designed to promote that spiritual feeding upon 
Him which alone does them any real good. 

Although Luther and Zwingle had thus insensibly with- 
drawn from each other, peace might probably have subsisted 
between them for a longer period, had not the turbulent 
Carlstadt, who went backwards and forwards between 
Germany and Switzerland, set fire to these opposite opinions. 
The Council of Zurich, wishing to prevent all controversy, 
prohibited the sale of Carlstadt’s writings. While Zwingle 
felt bound to defend his views in the pulpit and before the 
Council, he was very unwilling to come to a rupture with 
Luther, for he trembled to think how these unhappy discus- 
sions would rend the new society just arising amidst the 
decay of Christendom. But Luther was of another mind, 
and he did not hesitate to class Zwingle among the enthu- 
siasts with whom he had already broken so many lances. 
A vigorous battle soon commenced ; Pomeranus, Luther’s 
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friend, on the one side, and Gicolampadius on the other, being 
among the combatants. When it was found that Cicolam- 
padius had joined the Zurich Reformer, an immense sensation 
spread through Germany, and Luther was deeply moved. 
Cicolampadius entered the lists by publishing a book on the 
words of the Lord, This is my body, taking the word is in its 
ordinary signification, but understanding body to mean a 
symbol of the body. He dedicated his work to Brentz, 
Schnepff, and twelve other pastors of Suabia, nearly all of 
whom had been his disciples, and who were cut to the heart 
at the course he took. Brentz, assisted by his friends, pub- 
lished in reply the famous Syngram of Suabia. “If an 
Emperor,” he says, “ gives a staff of office to a judge, when 
he says, ‘ Take this, it is your authority for judgment,’ though 
the staff is a mere sign, when those words are pronounced 
he receives the power itself.” 

The Syngram was received with acclamation, and its 
authors were looked upon as the champions of the truth. 
The controversy thus initiated was taken up with equal 
fervour in other regions. An assembly having met for dis- 
cussion at Ilantz, in the country of the Grisons, the question 
of the Sacraments came up, and Comander, the pastor of 
Coire, who took the side of Zwingle, was attacked by a school- 
master, and questioned as to the meaning of the words,— 
“ This is my body.” Comander, in return, asked him how he 
understood the phrase, “John is Elias?” “I understand,” 
said the schoolmaster, who saw what Comander was aiming 
at, “that John was truly and essentially Elias.°—“ Then 
why,” retorted Comander, “did John the Baptist himself tell 
the Pharisees that he was not Elias?” The schoolmaster 
was silent for a while, and at length remarked, “It is true!” 
And even those who had employed him to speak joined in a 
general burst of laughter. — 

Luther’s character was never more strikingly displayed 
than in this controversy. He had never given such decided 
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proof of his firmness in holding a conviction he believed to 
be Christian, or of his fidelity in founding it simply upon 
Holy Scripture, or his sagacity in defending it ; and he had 
never constructed a more animated, eloquent, and over- 
whelming argument. At the same time, however, he had 
never shown more plainly his obstinacy in regard to his 
opinions, the little attention he paid to the reasonings of 
his opponents, and his uncharitable readiness to attribute 
their errors to the wickedness of their hearts and the wiles 
of the devil. “One party,” he said to the mediator sent from 
Strasburg, “must be the ministers of Satan—either the 
Swiss or ourselves.” This was what Capito (who had under- 
taken the work of mediation in company with Bucer) 
called “ the frenzy of the Saxon Orestes,” and it was soon 
followed by exhaustion. Luther’s health was affected ; 
one day he fainted in the arms of his wife, in the midst 
of his friends, and he was a whole week “in death and 
hell.” 

The conferences held at Zurich having exercised such a 
vast influence, it was thought necessary to oppose them by a 
meeting in a Romish town, taking every precaution to 
secure the victory to the papal party. Dr. Eck came 
forward as the champion of Rome, and a conference was 
fixed for May 16, 1526, at Baden. The debate lasted 
eighteen days. “Eck and his men,” says Bullinger, “ were 
entertained at the parsonage, making good cheer, leading a 
gay and scandalous life, and drinking great quantities of 
wine, furnished them by the Abbot of Wettingen. ‘ Eck 
bathes,’ people said,—‘ but it is in wine.’” The devout and 
simple life of the Evangelicals was in striking contrast with 
these indulgences. The landlord of the inn where (ico- 
lampadius lodged reported that when he looked into the 
room to see what his guest was about, he always found him 
reading or praying. Eck made much the same figure in the 
discussion at Baden as at Leipsic, but though he did not 
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scruple to use an occasional oath, and flung a variety of 
biting sarcasms at his adversaries, the president never 
called him to order. C&colampadius and Haller were the 
chiefs on the other side. Zwingle was not present, but 
though the Catholic party forbade any one except their own 
secretaries to take notes, under pain of death, a student 
named Jerome Walsh, gifted with a powerful memory, 
went home each day, and wrote out the proceedings. 
Thomas Plater and Zimmermann of Winterthur then took 
them to Zwingle, at Zurich, with letters from Cicolampadius, 
and brought back the Reformer’s answers. All the gates of 
Baden were guarded by armed soldiers. But the two 
messengers managed, by various excuses, to escape detection, 
and left the sentinels to wonder why they journeyed to and 
fro so often. 

When the conference came to an end, the general feeling 
was, that the champions of Rome had made the most noise, 
but had produced the weakest arguments. But Cicolam- 
padius and ten of his friends were all that signed the 
rejection of Eck’s theses, whereas eighty-four persons, 
among whom were the presidents of the discussion, and all 
the monks of Wettingen, adopted them. 

The Diet then decreed that Zwingle having refused to 
appear, and the ministers who came to Baden having refused 
to be convinced, they were all cast out of the universa) 
Church. But those who had fought for the Gospel at Baden 
went back to their homes to fill their fellow-citizens with 
enthusiasm, and two of the most important cantons of the 
Helvetic alliance were thenceforth tu begin their withdraw- 
ment from all connection with the Papacy. 

(Ecolampadius, indeed, returned to Basle with some mis- 
givings ; but all the efforts of his adversaries to exclude 
him from the pulpit were in vain. Impartial witnesses were 
struck by his gentle words far more than by the clamours of 
Eck. He taught and preached with greater power than 
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ever, and never had the people shown such thirst for the 
Word. 

Similar results followed at Berne, where Haller was 
ordered by the inferior council to celebrate mass, but 
refused, and demanded to be heard before the Grand 
Council. Such was the effect of his noble address, that the 
Council, and even some of his enemies, shed tears. To give 
Rome some satisfaction, Haller was removed from his office as 
canon, but was appointed preacher ; and the firmness of the 
Bernese produced a great impression in Switzerland. Other 
States of the Confederation became the scenes of like move- 
ments. In the parish church of St. Lawrence, the imageg 
were removed, and the inhabitants sold their most costly 
garments, jewels, rings, and gold chains, to found houses of 
charity. Almost the whole district of Baden received the 
Gospel. The primitive cantons, once the cradle and now 
the fortress of Switzerland, shut in by their lofty Alps, 
alone seemed to hold the doctrine of their fathers in a 
firm grasp. These mountaineers, constantly exposed to 
tremendous storms, avalanches, and inundations from rivers 
and mountain-torrents, have to keep up an incessant fight 
for their life against these formidable foes, and to sacrifice 
everything else, that they may hold the wild pastures where 
their flocks feed, and the poor huts where they hide from the 
tempest. Hence their conservative instinct is strongly 
developed, and becomes handed down from generation to 
generation, through the lapse of long ages. The only 
wisdom of these rude Helvetians is, to keep what their 
fathers have left. Hence they strove against the Reforma- 
tion, which proposed to change their faith, as they struggle 
to this hour against the crashing torrents that roll from their 
snowy mountain peaks, or against the new political ideas 
carried to their doors by the cantons that surround them. 
They will be the last to lay down their arms before the 
double power which already floats its colours on the neigh- 
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bouring hills, and is continually threatening these conserva- 
tives with a nearer contact. 

The discussion at Baden had disappointed the hopes of 
the Romanists, and the sword they had brandished in the 
face of their enemies had broken in their hands. But 
anger and spite only gathered strength, and preparations 
were made for a new effort. Already the Imperial power 
began to put itself in motion, and the Austrian bands who 
were obliged to fly from the defiles of Morgarten and the 
heights of Sempach, were ready to unfurl their banners, and 
re-enter Switzerland, for the assistance of tottering Rome. 
It was a decisive moment. To chime in with both parties, 
and be “neither cloudy nor clear,” was no longer possible. 
The time was come for Berne, and the other cantons, which 
had so long hesitated, to take their resolution. It was 
necessary to return at once to the Papacy, or to rally round 
the standard of Christ with fresh courage. 

A Frenchman, named William Farel, at this time gave a 
powerful impulse to Switzerland, decided the Reform of 
Romish Helvetia, which was still in a profound sleep, and 
thus turned the balance throughout the Confederation in 
favour of the new doctrines. Farel’s appearance on the 
field of battle was like the arrival of fresh troops, who rush 
into the thick of the conflict while the fate of the day hangs 
in uncertainty, and decide the victory. He prepared the 
way in Switzerland for another Frenchman, whose austere 
faith and powerful genius were to give the finishing stroke 
to Reform: thus France, by means of these illustrious men, 
took her place in the great movement which agitated the 
Christian world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE FRENCH. 


BrrorE Luther was known in the world, just at the time 
that he went to Rome, about the business of a monkish 
order, and ere Zwingle had begun the earnest study of sacred 
literature, or had passed the Alps with the confederates to 
fight for the Pope, Paris and France heard those vital truths 
which were to produce the Reformation ; hence the Refor- 
mation was not imported to France. It was born on French 
soil ; it germinated in Paris ; and its first roots were struck 
in the university itself, the second power in Roman Chris- 
tendom. 

Infidelity, superstition, and immorality united, in this 
country, as the special enemies to be encountered, and im- 
pressed a peculiar character upon the movement. Nowhere 
did the Reform dwell in so many dungeons, or so much 
resemble primitive Christianity in its faith, its love, and the 
number of its martyrs. 

The year after Charles VIII., son of Louis XL, a sickly, 
timid child, came to the throne, the Pontifical tiara was 
placed on the head of Innocent VIII. At that time a new 
growth of the ancient Vaudois principles was spreading over 
the slopes of the Alps of Dauphiny, and along all the banks of 
the river Durance. Daring men were calling the Roman 
Church the Church of the Wicked, and maintained that it 
was as profitable to pray ina stable asin a church. The 
priests, bishops, and legates of Rome, raised a cry of alarm, 
and on the 5th of the calends of May, 1487, Innocent VIII. 
launched a bull against these humble Christians. “To 
arms!” said the Pontiff, “ and crush these heretics under 
your feet, like venomous asps.” 
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At the approach of the legate, followed by an army of 
18,000 men, and a multitude of volunteers anxious to share 
the spoil, the Vaudois forsook their dwellings and fled to 
the caverns in the depths of the mountains, as birds flee 
when the storm begins to growl. Not a valley, not a wood, 
or a rock, escaped the persecutors; all over this part of the 
Alps, and especially on the Italian side, they hunted these 
poor disciples of Christ like deer, until the pursuers them- 
selves were wearied out, and, unable to climb another 
steep, or strike another blow, they left the heretics to them- 
selves. 

It was in this region that William Farel passed his child- 
hood and early youth ; three leagues from the ancient town 
of Gap, in the direction of Grenoble, not far from the 
flowery summit of Mont Bayard, at the foot of Mont 
Aiguille, and near the Col de Glaize, towards the place 
where the Buzon takes its rise, the traveller may still see a 
group of houses, half-hidden by trees, and bearing the name 
of Farel, or, in the patois, Fareau. Here William was born 
of parents devoted to the papacy, in 1489, the very year 
when the emissaries of the Pope were scouring the Dau- 
phiny with their greatest severities. He was endowed with 
rare qualities, fitted to give him the ascendancy over others. 
With a penetrating mind, and a lively imagination, full of 
sincerity and uprightness, marked by a greatness of soul, 
which forbad him from sacrificing his convictions at any 
price, he, above all, possessed an ardent and indomitable 
courage, that would never recoil at any obstacle. 

Thirst for knowledge and aspirations after something 
great drew William Farel from his mountain home, to the 
university of Paris, where he arrived about the year 1510, 
at a time when a body of illustrious men were provoking 
the wrath of the Sorbonne, by their devotion to the study 
of Greek and Hebrew. Up to this period, he had given his 
whole soul to the superstitions of Rome ; but here he was to 
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receive the spark of life, which was already kindling others 
around him. Louis XII, the father of the people, had just 
convoked the representatives of the French clergy, at Tours, 
and they had declared that the king had a right to make 
war on the Pope, and to execute the decrees of the Council 
of Basle.. In the colleges, in the city, and at court, these 
proceedings were the subject of all the conversations, and 
must have made a powerful impression on the mind of 
young Farel. 

Among the distinguished teachers who then adorned the 
capital, was Lefevre, born at Etaples, in Picardy, about 1455, 
a man of very small stature, of mean appearance, and of low 
origin, but who had, in spite of a barbarous education, as 
Theodore Beza describes it, by his genius, piety, learning, 
and nobleness of character, risen to the highest rank among 
the university. professors. 

When Farel arrived in Paris, Lefevre, who had laboured 
to revive the study of languages and ancient philosophy, was 
captivating crowds of pupils with his eloquent lectures on 
the Bible, and great was the joy of the young student from 
Dauphiny, when the famous doctor of Etaples received him 
among his friends. Lefevre, however, learned as he was, 
submitted, with the simplicity of a child, to all the ordi- 
nances of the Church, and he and his young disciple were 
often seen together, far from Paris and the schools and 
doctors, carefully decorating an image of the Virgin with 
flowers, and then breathing out their fervent prayers to 
Mary., The attachment of Farel to Lefevre was soon 
observed, and brought Farel into public notice. He acquired 
a reputation for his zeal, and several rich persons intrusted 
him with different sums for the support of poor students. 

Some time passed away before Lefevre and his youthful 
friend came to a clear view of the truth. It was not the 
hope of a rich benefice, or the inclination to a dissolute life, 
that bound Farel to the Pope. These vulgar ties were not 
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made for a soul like his. The Pope was to him the visible 
head of the Church, a kind of God, by whose commands souls 
were saved. If he heard any one speak evil of the Pontiff, 
he ground his teeth, like a furious wolf, and wished that the 
criminal who uttered the guilty words might be smitten by 
lightning from heaven. “ I believe,” he said, “in the cross, in 
pilgrimages, images, vows, and bones. That which the priest 
holds in his hands, puts in the box, shuts up, eats, and gives 
to be eaten, is my only true God, and I know of no other 
on earth or in heaven.” “Satan,” he says, at another time, 
“had lodged in my heart more of the Pope, the papacy, and 
all that belongs to it, than the Pope himself contained.” 

Farel, however, passed through conflicts, like Luther. 
The more he sought God, the worse he seemed to become. 
The horror he felt, when he thought of his sins, drove him 
from one human teacher to another, till he passed from 
images, relics, Aristotle, Mary, and the saints, to the reading 
of the Old and the New Testament ; and then followed a 
terrible struggle between the Word of God and the word of 
the Church, which ended for a while in his sinking into 
deeper darkness than ever. Some of the monks used to 
bury themselves in the heart of lonely woods ; and Farel, 
alluding to the eagerness with which he visited their gloomy 
cells, and shared their abstinences, says, “I was occupied 
day and night in serving the devil, according to the man of 
sin, the Pope. I had my Pantheon in my heart, and 
such a number of intercessors, saviours, and gods, that 
I might have been taken for a papal registry.” The night 
could not be darker, but the morning star was soon to 
rise, atthe word of the old doctor of Etaples. 

Lefevre was engaged in a careful collection of the legends 
of the saints and martyrs, arranged according to the order of 
their names in the calendar. Two months had been printed, 
when one of those beams of light which come from on high 
suddenly lit up his soul. He abandoned his task, and, 
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flinging the legends aside, he turned with all his heart to 
the Holy Scriptures. The moment when Lefevre forsook 
the marvellous tales of the saints, and laid his hand upon 
the Word, was the origin of the Reformation in France. 
He proceeded to study the Epistles of St. Paul, and imme- 
diately communicated to his pupils the knowledge of the 
truth which we find in his “Commentaries.” The doctrine 
of justification by faith, which levelled at a bhow both the 
subtleties of the schoolmen and the observances of the 
papacy, was now boldly announced in the heart of the 
Sorbonne ; and we can easily conceive that the students, as 
they listened, were struck, moved, converted, and that thus, 
before the year 1512, a new day had dawned upon France. 

No sooner had Lefevre proclaimed the truth, with all the 
ardour of his soul, than Farel embraced it. Salvation by 
grace charmed his heart. Every objection gave way ; con- 
flict ceased. Such was the prompt and decisive conversion 
of the man who, as Theodore Beza says, was never daunted 
by threats, insults, or blows, and by whom Montbéliard, 
Neufchatel, Lausanne, Aigle, and Geneva, were all won to 
Jesus Christ. 

Public events hastened on Farel and his friends. Thomas 
de Vio, who, at a later period, contended with Luther, 
having put forth, in a published work, the assertion that the 
Pope is absolute monarch of the Church, Louis XII. re- 
ferred this book to the University in the month of February, 
1512. Jacques Allmain, one of the youngest doctors, a 
man of profound genius, and of indefatigable industry, read in 
a full assembly of the Faculty of Theology a refutation of 
the cardinal’s theory, for which he was loaded with applause. 
What must have been the effect of such discourses on the 
young disciples of Lefevre? How could they hesitate, when 
the University itself seemed impatient of the papal yoke? 
Farel rapidly advanced, till God and His Word became 
everything in his view. Even Lefevre, his beloved guide, 
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was no more to him than a man. He loved him, and 
revered him, but God only was his Master. And Farel was 
not the only Frenchman in whose mind the new light arose. 
The doctrines that fell from the lips of Lefevre fermented in 
the crowd that attended his instructions, and a band of 
brave soldiers was formed in his school, who, in the day of 
battle, were to fight to the very foot of the scaffold. They 
listened, compared, and had vigorous discussions. There is 
some probability that among the number of students who 
defended the truth, young Pierre Robert Olivetan may be 
numbered, who was born at Noyon towards the end of the 
fifteenth century ; at a subsequent period he translated the 
Bible into French, after the translation of Lefevre, and he 
appears to have been the first to bring the doctrines of the 
Gospel under the notice of a young man belonging to his 
family, also a native of Noyon, who became the most illus- 
trious leader of the Reform. 

But the Reformation in France was not to be a work of 
learned men alone. It was to be established among the 
great ones of the world, and at the court of the king. 

Young Francis of Angouléme, cousin-german to Louis 
XII., and his son-in-law, had succeeded him. His beauty, 
his address, his bravery, and his love of pleasure made him 
the chief of all the chivalry of his times. Three words— 
valour, love of letters, and gallantry—are sufficient to 
describe the principal features of his character, and the spirit 
of his age. It was under his reign that France and Europe 
passed from the middle ages to modern times. The new 
world, which was in its germ when the prince ascended the 
throne; then grew into form, and took possession. Two 
classes of men exercised their influence upon the new society. 
On one side, there rose up men of faith, who were also men 
of wisdom and sanctity ; and close by their side appeared 
the court writers, friends of the world and of disorder, who, 
by their licentious principles contributed as much to the 
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corruption of ‘morals as the former did to their reformation 
For some time the partisans of infidelity hoped to coun: 
among their number Margaret de Valois, duchess d’Alencon, 
a sister of Francis, to whom he had a special attachment. 
The beautiful, gifted, and beloved Margaret, who shone like 
a queen in the festivities of her brother’s court, was to be 
among the first subjects of the religious movement then 
commencing in her country. But how was she to be reached 
by the Reformation, amidst the polluted atmosphere that 
now surrounded her? Her elevated soul became con- 
scious of wants which the Gospel alone could satisfy. 
Grace acts everywhere ; and Christianity, which had dis- 
ciples in the house of Narcissus, and at the court of 
Nero, before an apostle had appeared in Rome, the 
moment it revived, penetrated the court of Francis I. 
Lords and ladies addressed the princess in the language of 
faith ; she was informed of what the new doctors were 
teaching ; she received their books and tracts ; she heard 
the expressions “ primitive Church,” “the pure Word of 
God,” “worship in spirit and in truth,” “Christian liberty, 
which casts off the yoke of superstitious and human tradi- 
tions, and binds itself simply to God.” She soon became ac- 
quainted with Lefevre and Farel,as also with Roussel, another 
of the free and noble spirits who formed the infant circle of 
believers ; and she was struck by their zeal, their piety, 
their habits of life, and everything she saw about them. 
But her chief guide in the way of faith was one of the most 
illustrious men around the throne of France. 

Count William de Montbrun, son of Cardinal Brigonnet, of 
St. Malo, upon becoming a widower, had entered the Church, 
and had been made, successively, Bishop of Lodeva and of 
Meaux. Twice sent as ambassador to Rome, he had 
returned to Paris without having been seduced by the 
charms and pomps of Leo X. 

When he re-entered Paris the second time, everything war 
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in movement. Amazed at what had taken place in his 
absence, and thirsting for truth, he renewed his former 
acquaintance with Lefevre, and soon passed precious hours 
with the doctor of the Sorbonne. Lefevre referred him to 
the Scriptures ; Brigonnet read them, and the simple, mighty 
truth of salvation enraptured him. He found Christ ; he 
found God Himself. “What vessel,” he said, “ can possibly 
receive such an amplitude of inexhaustible sweetness? But 
the lodging expands according to the desire for the presence 
of the guest. Faith is the only chamber where He can lodge, 
or rather where we can lodge in Him.” 

While the counsel and example of Brigonnet, bishop of 
Meaux, led Margaret forward in the knowledge of the 
Gospel, there were others amidst the frivolous, dissolute, and 
literary court of Francis I. who seemed favourable to the 
teachings of Lefevre and Farel. Among these may be 
named John du Belley, de Budé, Cop, the court physician, 
and even Petit, the king’s confessor. Francis, too, who was 
fond of letters, and drew into his states learned men 
inclined to“ Lutheranism,” and “who thought,” says Erasmus, 
“that he should thus adorn and illumine his reign in a more 
magnificent manner than he could have done by trophies, 
pyramids, or the most gorgeous edifices,” was himself in- 
fluenced by his sister, by Brigonnet, and by theliterati around 
him and in his universities. He attended the discussions of 
his learned men, took pleasure in listening to their conver- 
sation at table, and called them “his sons.” He prepared 
the way for the Word of God, by founding chairs for the 
study of Greek and Hebrew. Theodore Beza, after placing 
the portrait of Francis at the head of the Reformers, says, 
“QO pious beholder! do not shudder at the sight of this 
adversary! Ought he not to share in this honour, who 
banished barbarism from the world, and with a firm hand 
fixed in its place three languages and good literature, as the 
portals of the new edifice that was soon to rise?” 
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Margaret’s new opinions were spoken of at court,and a great 
outcry was raised. She was denounced to the king. But 
Francis affected to think there was nothing in the report, 
and the character of Margaret, by degrees, diminished the 
opposition. Every one loved her. Amid the corruption 
and levity of this age, the mind gladly rests on this choice 
soul, seized by the grace of God under so much vanity and 
earthly grandeur. It was not till a later period, when the 
angry look of Francis I. flashed mortal hatred at the 
Gospel, that his trembling sister put a veil upon her faith. 
At present she raises her head in the midst of this corrupt 
court, and appears there like a bride of Jesus Christ. Had 
Francis followed his sister, had the whole nation been opened 
to Christianity, the conversion of Margaret might have been 
the salvation of France. But whilst the nobility embraced 
the Gospel, the throne and the people adhered to Rome ; 
and it was an unhappy circumstance for Reform, that 
Navarres and Condés were numbered in its ranks. 

While the friends of the Word of God were cherishing the 
fondest hopes, a formidable opposition was organized in the 
Sorbonne and at the court. The mother of the king and 
Margaret, Louisa of Savoy, a woman who united an in- 
vincible determination with the most abandoned habits, 
obtained the appointment of chancellor of the kingdom for 
her favourite, Antoine Duprat, described by a contemporary 
historian as “the most vicious of all bipeds.” Duprat having 
enriched himself at the expense of justice, afterwards took 
holy orders, with a view to gain possession of the wealthiest 
benefices. One of the first acts of these two personages 
was to deliver up the kingdom to the ecclesiastical domina- 
tion of the Pope, by inducing the king, when he met Leo X. 
at Bologna, after the battle of Marignan, to sign the famous 
Concordat, in virtue of which, these two princes divided the 
spoils of the Church between themselves ; the supremacy of 
councils being transferred to the Pope, and the power of 
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nominating to bishoprics and benefices taken from the 
churches and given to the king. The Parliament and the 
University both made a most vigorous but vain resistance 
to this daring robbery of public rights ; and “thereupon,” 
says Correro, the Venetian ambassador, “the king began 
giving away bishoprics at the request of the court ladies, and 
presenting abbeys to his soldiers after such a fashion, that 
the traffic in bishoprics and abbeys at the court of France 
reminded one of the sale of pepper and cinnamon at 
Venice.” 

While Louisa and Duprat were thus preparing for the 
destruction of the Gospel, by destroying the liberties of the 
Gallican Church itself, a fanatical party, of considerable 
power, was formed against the Bible. Its leader was Noel 
Bedier, commonly called Beda, a native of Picardy, and a 
syndic of the Sorbonne, who has been called the greatest 
brawler and the most faetious spirit of his time. Dis- 
turbance was his element. He was for ever making the 
city and the university ring with his tirades against learning, 
against the innovations of the age, and against all those who 
were not, to his mind, ardent enough to suppress them. He 
seemed created for storms, and was always wanting some 
enemy to fight, or some victim to drag to the scaffold. He 
created heretics before they existed, and had demanded the 
death of Merlin, vicar-general of Paris, for having attempted 
to justify Origen. But when the new teachers appeared, 
he sprang upon them like a ferocious beast suddenly seeing 
an easy prey at hand. The prudent Erasmus said that one 
Beda contained three thousand monks. There were, how- 
ever, noble minds who revolted at the very language which 
terrified the feeble. At the court of Francis I. was a 
gentleman of Artois, named Louis de Berquin, distinguished 
for the purity of his life, his profound learning, his open 
disposition, his tender care for the poor, and his devoted 
attachment to his friends. There was not a more strict 
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observer of the rites of the Church, with its fasts, feasts, and 
masses, than Berquin ; and he above all manifested a great 
horror of everything that he called heresy. But the tyranny, 
eavilling, and persecutions of Beda and the other fanatics, 
disgusted him ; and he not only “attacked these odious 
hornets,” as Theodore Beza says, “in their very holes,” and 
denounced them wherever he went, but his opposition to 
injustice led him to seek after the truth. He commenced read- 
ing the Bible, and it soon gained his heart. He immediately 
became associated with Margaret, Briconnet, and Lefevre, 
and all those who loved the Word, and found the purest 
enjoyment in their society. He was anxious to commu- 
nicate his convictions to the whole of France, and set himself 
to write and to translate several Christian works into the 
French language. Berquin was a powerful opponent of 
Beda, but he had another object in view than Beda’s fall. 
He wished to flood his nation with the truth ; and Theodore 
Beza has said, that if Francis I. had been a Frederick the 
Elector, France would have found another Luther in 
Berquin. 

The University, however, which, under Louis XII., had 
applauded Allmain’s desires for independence, under Duprat 
and Louisa of Savoy, sank into fanaticism and servility, 
and, like the bishops, forgot its own rights and duties the 
moment the king ceased to command their observance. If 
we except the Jansenists and certain other teachers, there 
was no true and noble independence to be found among the 
Gallican clergy. Lefevre, having been twice attacked by 
Beda, was condemned by the Sorbonne for maintaining that 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, and the 
woman spoken of in the 7th chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Luke, were three distinct persons. The Greek Fa- 
thers had distinguished them, but the Latins had con- 
founded them; the whole Church was then against an 
opinion which all Roman Catholics now admit. Lefevre 
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was prosecuted by the Parliament as a heretic, and only 
rescued through the pleasure that Francis I. felt in striking 
a blow at the Sorbonne and humbling the monkish order. 
The writings of Luther were the next object of assault. 
The zeal displayed by the University against the Concordat 
had encouraged the Reformer to believe that he should find 
impartial judges among its members, and he had agreed, after 
the discussion at Leipsic, to refer the matter to the univer- 
sities of Erfurth and Paris. But in April, 1521, the 
University decreed that Luther’s writings should be com- 
mitted to the flames, and their author forced to retract. Nor 
was this enough. The same body sent a deputation to the 
king, to complain of the number of Luther’s disciples who 
visited the metropolis of France and took the insolent 
liberty of interpreting the Bible. Francis paused for a 
moment in his course of dissipation, to hear the grievances 
laid before him ; but he replied, that to persecute those who 
taught them would be to prevent clever persons from coming 
into the country ; and the deputies withdrew in a rage. 
Beda and his party, failing to obtain scaffolds from the 
king, resorted to more secret persecutions, and so tormented 
Lefevre, that he accepted the invitation of Brigonnet, and 
retired from Paris to Meaux. Farel, Mazurier, an eloquent 
preacher against the disorders of the times, Gerard Roussel, 
and his brother Arnaud, followed ; and a holy phalanx for 
the triumph of the truth being formed in that city, the 
pious teachers of Paris, transported to their new position, 
thenceforth acted with fresh freedom. On the 30th of 
October, 1522, Lefevre published a French translation of 
the four Gospels; on the 6th of November, of the other 
books of the New Testament; and in 1523, the Psalms. 
Thus commenced in France, almost at the same time as in Ger- 
many, the printing and dissemination of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue, which was to be extended, three centuries 
later, through the whole world. Brigonnet, always full of 
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the idea of gaining the king and his mother, sent, the 
Epistles of St. Paul, translated and magnificently illumina- 
ted, to Margaret, with a very humble request that she would 
present them to his Majesty. Margaret had just been 
bereaved of the only friend whose sympathy consoled her 
in her struggles with the worldliness that surrounded her on 
every side. Her aunt Philiberte, of Nemours, who fully 
entered into her views, had been taken away by death, 
before she had openly declared herself in favour of the 
Reformation, and the plaintive verses which Margaret wrote 
at this time indicate the agony of spirit that she suffered. 
What message could be more welcome than the precious 
volumes she now received? Thus, too, the Word of God 
was placed under the eyes of Francis I. and Louisa of Savoy, 
who were afterwards to be its persecutors. It does not 
appear that any salutary impression was produced on them. 
A feeling of curiosity impelled them to open the book that 
was making such a noise in the world ; but they soon closed 
it, as they had opened it. 

Meaux, however, became a focus of light. Persons who 
had occasion to visit it heard the Gospel and carried it to 
their homes. Its environs being covered with plentiful 
crops, a crowd of labourers flocked to the neighbourhood’ at 
harvest-time, and while they rested at noon, they talked 
with the people of the district, who spoke to them of other 
seed and other harvests. Several peasants from Thiérache, 
and especially from Landouzy, on their return home, held 
to the doctrines they had heard, and in the latter place an 
evangelical church was soon formed, which is one of the 
most ancient in the kingdom. 

On the other hand, the friends of Rome were alarmed, 
cries of persecution were raised against the Gospel, and the 
Sorbonne joined with the Parliament in taking up arms that 
were to be stained with blood. The monks of Meaux, 
headed by a Jacobin named De Roma, having in vain called 
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upon Brigonnet, the bishop, to crush the heresy, which, they 
said, would soon spread like a plague over the whole kingdom; 
their ten chiefs repaired to Paris, and had an understanding 
with Beda and Duchesne, another of the popish doctors. 
The bishop and the heretic teacher were denounced before 
the Parliament. Brigonnet, who had a high reputation in 
Paris, easily justified himself; but he could not succeed in 
defending his friends. The monks were unwilling to return 
to Meaux empty-handed. If the bishop escaped, his 
brethren must be sacrificed. It was whispered to him, that, 
if they quitted Meaux, they would carry the Gospel else- 
where, and being little disposed to part with his wealth and 
rank for Jesus Christ, he permitted worldly wisdom to gain 
the ascendancy. On the 12th of April, 1523, he issued an 
order, withdrawing from these pious men their license to 
preach. This was Brigonnet’s first fall. 

Lefevre was the principal object of the attack. His “ Epistle 
to Christian Readers,” preceding his commentary on the 
four Gospels, was accused to the Faculty. Francis I.,viewing 
this accusation asa cavil of the theologians, named a commis- 
sion, before which Lefevre came off with honours of war. 
But Farel, who had fewer protectors at court, was obliged 
to leave Meaux ; and being driven from Paris on account of 
his unsparing assault upon the errors of Rome, retired into 
Dauphiny, to scatter the seeds of the Gospel there. 

But blood was to be shed. The Christians of Meaux, 
deprived of their leaders, sought to edify each other, and 
John Leclerc,a wool-carder, eminent for his zeal and his ability 
in the exposition of the Scriptures, soon became regarded 
as their pastor. The reformed churches were distinguished 
from the Lutheran (which perhaps, in this respect, occupied 
a middle place between them and the Church of Rome) by 
their belief, that the members of the Church, as well as its 
guides, possessed the key of the treasury whence their 
teachings were drawn ; and that often a certain gift, neces- 
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sary to the edification of the Church, might be refused to 
the minister and given to a member of his flock. In other 
countries, the Reformers were almost exclusively pastors and 
doctors. In France, learned men united with men of the 
people. The first workers that God employed there were a 
doctor of the Sorbonne and a wool-carder. 

But Leclere was not satisfied with the ordinary cares of 
the pastorate. His zeal recalls to mind Hottinger at Zurich 
and Carlstadt at Wittemberg. He posted up a proclamation 
against the antichrist of Rome, on the very gate of the cathe- 
dral. He was thrown into prison, publicly flogged in the 
presence of his mother, branded with a hot iron, and only 
released to suffer the pains of martyrdom. Having preached 
the truth in Metz, and laid the foundation of a Christian 
church in Lorraine, impelled, as he thought, by the Spirit of 
the Lord, on the eve of a great idolatrous festival held by 
the inhabitants of Metz, at a chapel about a league from the 
city, he broke in pieces the images they were about to worship, 
and scattered their fragments before the altar. He was 
hurried before the judges, tortured with frightful mutila- 
tions, and burned to death by a slow fire. 

Martial Mazurier, one of the most zealous of the evangelical 
preachers, was driven to recantation by the fear of the scaffold, 
and through his perfidious efforts, young Jacques Pavanne, 
who had also been imprisoned, was induced to follow the same 
course. Berquin’s destruction was resolved upon ; his library 
was searched, all his books but two condemned to the flames, 
and he himself, after passing from one tribunal to another, 
was saved by the King, who was pleased to level another 
blow at the monks and their Church. The inquisitors found 
a second martyr in Chatelain, an Augustine monk, who had 
learned the truth from the Augustinians of Antwerp, and 
had preached the doctrine of Christ in his cope and stole at 
Metz. ‘Pierre Toussaint, who was converted under the 
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convert from among the higher ranks, and several others, 
took refuge in Basle. 

Thus the North of France repelled the Gospel, and it 
withdrew for a time, but only to change its place: the 
South-eastern provinces now received it. Farel, having 
fled to the foot of the Alps, exerted himself with devoted 
activity in that region, and gained over his brothers, Daniel, 
Gauthier, and Claude, who afterwards endured persecution, 
and sacrificed their friends, their country, and all they had, 
for freedom to worship Jesus Christ. Driven from Gap by 
the united opposition of the civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
Farel traversed the country, preaching in houses and lone 
pasturages, and seeking shelter in the woods and on the 
brinks of the torrent-streams. A large number of the in- 
habitants of these remote districts received the truth from 
his lips. 

Among the Frenchmen then won to the Gospel were a 
gentleman of Dauphiny, the ardent and sensitive Chevalier 
Anémond de Coct, and Pierre de Sebville, a remarkably 
eloquent preacher at Grenoble. Anémond, repulsed by his 
own family, full of zeal, and anxious to know Luther, 
Zwingle, and the countries in which the Reform had com- 
menced, hastened away through Switzerland to Wittemberg. 
Saxon gravity smiled at the southern imagination of the 
knight, and at the enthusiasm he displayed in unfolding 
his plans for the propagation of the truth. But Luther was 
completely carried away by his noble earnestness, and was 
induced by his persuasions to address a letter to Duke 
Charles of Savoy, the uncle of Francis I., in which he urged 
him to call into his States teachers who should preach the 
Word. What effect this letter produced on the prince is 
not known ; but it does not appear that he ever manifested 
any desire to detach himself from Rome. In 1522 he 
begged Adrian VI. to stand as godfather to his first son, 
and the Pope afterwards promised a cardinal’s hat to the 
second, 
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Anémond, after making an effort to see the Court and the 
Elector of Saxony, to whom he had an introduction from 
Luther, returned to Basle, more resolved than ever to risk 
his life for the Gospel. The desire of his ardent heart had 
been to shake all France. At Basle he found his fellow- 
countryman, Farel. Farel had wandered in by-roads, and 
pushed through forests, to escape the hands of his enemies, 
and, after frequently losing way, he at length arrived in 
Switzerland in 1524. One of the fine features of the 
Reformation is its catholicity. Germans are seen in Switzer- 
land, Frenchmen go to Germany, and, at a later period, 
Englishmen and Scotchmen repair to the Continent, and 
continental teachers to Great Britain. The Reformations 
of the different countries arise, almost all of them, independ- 
ently of each other; but no sooner have they come into 
existence than they all begin to shake hands. There is one 
faith, one spirit, one Lord. 

While Farel recoiled with a noble contempt from the 
time-serving Erasmus, at whose feet all the peoples of Chris- 
tendom were pouring their homage, the moment he and 
Cicolampadius met, they became one in heart for ever. in 
spite of Erasmus’s wrath at the high-minded independence 
of the young Frenchman from the mountains of Dauphiny, 
he and (Ecolampadius worked side by side, sustaining each 
other, and challenging the University to disprove their pro- 
positions concerning the sole authority of the Word of God, 
and salvation through faith in Christ. The University 
ventured no reply, and the people despised the idleness of 
their priests, and detested their tyranny. In the month 
of May, 1524, Farel visited Schaffhausen, Zurich, and Con- 
stance, with some friends from Lyons. Zwingle and My- 
conius gave him such a joyful reception, that he remem- 
bered it as long as he lived. But on his return to Basle, he 
found Erasmus and his other enemies at work, and he re- 
ceived an order to quit the city. His friends in vain raised 
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their voices against such an abuse of power: he was forced 
to leave the soil of Switzerland, consecrated from that 
day to great reverses. Farel was accompanied by the 
Chevalier d’Esch, with whom he had been intimate at 
Basle, and bore with him letters from C£colampadius to 
Capito and Luther. It does not appear that he reached 
Wittemberg, but he formed a close friendship with Capito, 
Bucer, and Hedio at Strasburg. 

Hearing, however, that there was an opening for the 
Gospel in Montbéliard, Farel hastened secretly to Basle, 
where he received a threefold call to the ministry. Gicolam- 
padius, at whose house he was concealed, united with the 
people of Montbéliard in an urgent request that he would 
enter upon the work in that place; and Duke Ulric of 
Wittemberg, whose troubles gave him a relish for the Gospel, 
having consented to receive him into his dominions, Farel 
responded to the invitation with all his heart, set out for 
Montbéliard, accompanied by D’Esch, and immediately 
began preaching Christ. At Montbéliard he occupied an 
advanced post. Behind him were Basle and Strasburg, 
with the printing-presses from which the best works of the 
Reformation, rendered into French, and Lefevre’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament, were carried by hawkers from 
town to town, from village to village, and from house to 
house. Before him stretched the provinces of Franche- 
Comté, Burgundy, Lorraine, Lyonnaise, and the rest of 
France, where men of God were beginning to struggle 
against error, in the midst of profound darkness. As was 
said by one of his friends, he was like a general standing 
upon a rising ground, commanding the whole field of battle 
with his piercing eye, cheering on the soldiers in the thick 
of conflict, rallying the faint-hearted, and rousing the cou- 
rage of those who lag in the rear. And his labours were 
not in vain: a multitude of men began to rise up on all 
sides, who devoted their lives to the extension of Christ’s 
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kingdom ; and the friends of the Gospel gave thanks to the 
Lord, as they saw the sacred Word shining over Gaul, with 
a lustre that grew brighter every day. 

Farel had not been long in Montbéliard, when he received 
a visit from Chevalier de Coct. Delighted at the news of 
Farel’s success, he had determined to go and see what was 
passing, with his own eyes. On arrival, however, he found 
the whole town in great agitation. Farel’s activities had 
alarmed the Popish camp. The nobles who had fled with 
Duke Ulric, when, stripped of all his other possessions by 
the Suabian League, he took refuge at Montbéliard, were 
afraid that the noise the Reformation was making would 
attract the attention of Charles V. and Ferdinand to their 
asylum. But it was from the clergy that Farel encountered 
the fiercest opposition, and they had just organized a move 
ment against him which roused his spirit more than ever, 
so that he felt bound to unmask their selfishness without 
mercy. De Coct soon left Montbéliard, and Farel, unre- 
strained by the exhortations of Gicolampadius, who wrote 
to him that “he ought to conduct himself as a phy- 
sician, and not as an executioner,” only plunged more 
vehemently into the fray. Upon one occasion, towards 
the end of February, 1525, on a bridge that crosses a small 
stream at the base of the lofty citadel-rock, he met a pro- 
cession, repeating prayers to St. Anthony, and headed by 
two priests, who bore an image of that saint. His indigna- 
tion rose to such a pitch, that he seized the shrine of the 
holy hermit from the hands of the priests, hung it into the 
river, and addressing the people, asked them if they would 
never leave off their idolatry. For a moment, priests and 
people stood still in consternation ; but some one shouted out 
that the image was drowning, and the whole crowd rushed 
with frantic rage to take vengeance on the sacrilegious 
heretic who had dared to commit this insult upon the object 
of their adoration. Farel escaped their fury, we know not 
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how. He fled to Basle, where he heard that Anémond de 
Coct was near Zurich dangerously ill. His purse had alreaay 
been freely open to De Coct, among his other friends, and he 
now sent him four golden crowns ; but a letter from Oswald 
Myconius, dated March 25, announced that Anémond was 
dead. Soon after this, Farel, a second time driven from 
Basle, rejoined his friends Capito and Bucer at Strasburg. 

During the latter part of Farel’s residence in Montbéliard, 
great events had transpired. Just as it appeared that Lyons 
was becoming the centre of the evangelical movement within 
the French kingdom,a dire calamity fell upon the king, princes, 
Parliament, and people. Francis I. had arrived there, with 
his mother, his sister, and his court, on his way southward, 
to engage in arms against Charles V. While six thousand 
French troops, with fifteen hundred of the nobility of France, 
and fourteen thousand Swiss, passsd through Lyons to resist 
the invasion of the Imperial forces in Provence ; the spiritual 
warriors of Jesus Christ remained in that city with Margaret, 
to wield “the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God.” Michel d’Arande, Margaret’s almoner; Antoine 
Papillon, a man of highly-cultivated mind, an elegant Latin 
scholar, and a friend of Erasmus ; Vaugris, a merchant ; and 
a gentleman named Du Blet, a friend of Farel, with several 
others, were actively engaged in disseminating the Gospel, 
both in Lyons and all around it, when the news arrived that 
Pavia was taken. Bonnivet, la Trémouille, la Palisse, and 
Lescure had fallen around their sovereign ; Margaret’s hus- 
band, the Duke d’Alengon, the first prince of the blood, had 
fled with the rear-guard, to die of shame and grief at Lyons. 
The king of France was the emperor's prisoner. 

As in the first ages of the Church, the blame of the 
troubles which had befallen the country was thrown upon 
the Christians, and a series of violent persecutions ensued. 
The Regent, Louisa of Savoy, who had even been pointed at 
for reading the writings of the Reformers, desirous to clear 
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herself at once of every suspicion, sent her confessor to the 
Sorbonne doctors, to consult them on the best means of 
extirpating the heresy, and without waiting for their answer, 
wrote to the Pope to ask what were his wishes. It was 
important, for political reasons, to secure the favour of a 
Pontiff who could raise Italy against the conqueror of Pavia ; 
and she was quite prepared to sacrifice a little French blood 
to conciliate his goodwill. The Pope, delighted at the 
opportunity of punishing, in the most Christian of kingdoms, 
a heresy which he could not arrest in Germany or Switzer- 
land, immediately ordered the Inquisition to be set at work 
in France, and addressed a brief to the Parliament. Parlia- 
ment had already taken action by appealing to the Regent, 
and saying that because the king had not erected scaffolds 
for the heretics, he had brought down the anger of Heaven 
upon the nation ; and now it was the first to move in the 
work of destruction. It named commissioners, whom the 
Pope approved in a brief, dated May, 20, 1525, for the 
prosecution of such as were tainted with the doctrine of 
Luther ; whereupon all whom the bishop or the ecclesiastical 
judges condemned were given over to the secular arm, to be 
burnt alive. Brigonnet, the ambassador of two kings at 
Rome, a bishop and a prince, the friend of Louis XII. and 
Francis I., was the first object of attack. And poor Bri- 
gonnet, though he had up to this time persisted in 
opposing the popular superstitions, could not endure. The 
sross was too heavy for him. Partly intimidated by the 
dread of ‘isgrace and death, and partly overcome by the 
seductive ..creaties of Mazurier, who persuaded him that by 
submitting to the order of the Church, he would best serve 
his country, and even the cause of reform itself; shaken, 
terrified, stupified, driven out of his senses, he totiered and 
stumbled against the stone so craftily placed in his way, and 
defiled the glory of a noble fidelity by a shameful recantation. 

Lefevre was next accused, but he escaped to Strasburg, 
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and had a most joyful meeting with Farel, whom he had not 
seen for nearly three years. Louis de Berquin was then 
denounced by the bishop of Amiens ; the charge against 
him was supported by Beda, the ever-active enemy of 
evangelical truth; and Parliament threw Berquin into 
prison. Even Erasmus was not allowed to rest. Beda gave 
the signal, and foes rushed upon him on all sides. Erasmus 
averted the danger by invoking the interposition of the king 
and the emperor. But the vultures, disappointed of their 
prey, only turned their eyes towards other victims, and failed 
not to accomplish their purpose. On the 19th August, 
Schuch, the pastor of St. Hippolyte, in Lorraine, perished in 
the fire that had consumed his annotated Bible, and was 
repeating the fifty-third Psalm when the smoke and flames 
choked his voice. James Pavanne, who had been in the 
deepest sorrow ever since his abjuration at Christmas, 1524, 
was suspected of relapsing, brought before the judges, made 
a full confession of Jesus Christ, and joyfully yielded up his 
life in testimony of his faith. A poor hermit in the forest 
of Livry, three leagues from Paris, who had received the 
Gospel in the course of his travels from some persons at 
Meaux, and was now carrying it from house to house in the 
villages around, was captured in his hermitage, conducted to 
the stake, and calmly died in front of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, amidst the cries and shudderings of a whole assem- 
bled people. 

Whilst men were thus putting to death the first confessors 
of Jesus Christ in France, God was preparing others of still 
greater power. Beda dragged a modest student and a 
humble *recluse to the scaffold, and thought that he was 
almost dragging the whole Reformation after them. But 
Providence has resources that the world is not aware of. 
The Gospel, like the bird in the fable, bears within it a 
living principle, which flames cannot consume, and it rises 
out of its own ashes. At the time when all human powers 
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were arming in France, for the total destruction of the 
Reformation, God was preparing an instrument, feeble in 
appearance, which was one day to maintain His rights and 
defend His cause with superhuman courage. 

Among the inhabitants of the city and colleges of Paris 
who heard the tolling of the great bell, previous to the 
hermit’s death, was a young scholar of sixteen, a native of 
Noyon in Picardy, of middle height, pale, and with a piercing, 
powerful expression in his eyes, which betokened extraordi- 
nary intelligence. The great neatness and perfect simplicity 
of his dress indicated order and modesty. This young man 
was John Cauvin or Calvin, second son of Gerard Cauvin, a 
clever and judicious man, whose talents had introduced him 
to some of the best public offices usually sought after by 
families of distinction, and who had gained the esteem of 
all the gentlemen in the county of Noyon, especially the 
illustrious family of Montmaur. 

Gerard, living in intimate acquaintance with the heads of 
the clergy, and the first men of the province, wished his 
children to receive the same education as those of the 
higher class, and John, whose precocious talents he had per- 
ceived, was taught with the sons of the house of Montmaur ; 
at a later period, he was sent to the college of Capettes, 
founded at Noyon. He had few recreations. Severity was 
a marked feature in the character of the father, and it 
became so in the son. Gerard trained him under “a rigid 
system.” From his tenderest years, John had to bend to the 
inflexible rule of duty, and thus his father’s discipline coun- 
teracted the unfavourable influence which he might have 
derived from his noble associates. According to his own 
account, he was of a timid and somewhat churlish nature, 
which his father’s rigour only confirmed, and he shunned the 
splendid apartments of his protectors, to be alone in the 
shade. Thus his soul formed itself in retirement for great 
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John Calvin was brought up in all the superstitions of the 
papacy, and blindly submitted to all the ordinances of the 
Church. The blood that flowed in Paris only magnified in 
his estimation the crime of heresy, and he thought the 
heretics richly deserved to be burnt. Although he has 
described his disposition as soft and pusillanimous, he had 
that integrity and generosity of heart, which induces the 
sacrifice of everything to one’s convictions ; and hence, the 
frightful spectacles he had witnessed on the Place de Gréve, 
and, under the shadow of Notre Dame, did not after- 
wards deter him from entering upon that new path, in 
which there was nothing to be expected but dungeons and - 
the scaffold. 

Calvin gave early signs of a spirit of piety. One author 
relates that he was accustomed, when a child, to pray in 
the open air, under the vault of heaven, and that this con- 
tributed greatly to awaken within him a sense of the Divine 
presence. But although he might have heard the voice of 
God speaking in his heart from his infancy, there was not 
in all the city of Noyon,a more strict observer of ecclesias- 
tical rules ; and his father, struck by his devotion, conceived 
the idea of consecrating him to the study of theology, and 
attaching him irrevocably to the Church. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine had been made coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Metz at four years of age. It was then an ordi- 
nary thing to give ecclesiastical titles and revenues to chil- 
dren. Alphonse of Portugal was made cardinal by Leo X. 
at eight ; the same dignity was conferred upon Odet of 
Chatillon by Clement VII. at eleven ; and at a subsequent 
period, the celebrated Mother Angélique, of Port-Royal, was 
made coadjutrix of that monastery when only seven years 
old. Gerard, who died a faithful Catholic, was in favour 
with the Bishop of Noyon, Charles de Hangest, and his vicars- 
general, and when the chaplain of Gésine resigned his 
place, it was given to John Calvin just before he entered 
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on his teens. On the eve of Corpus Christi, the bishop 
solemnly cut the boy’s hair, and as soon as the ceremony of 
the tonsure was completed, John entered the clerical state, 
and became capable of admission to holy orders, and of pos- 
sessing a benefice without residence. 

Thus Calvin was called, as a child, to learn, by experience 
in his own person, the abuses of the Romish Church. There 
was not a tonsured head in the whole kingdom more serious 
and devout than the chaplain of Gésine, and probably the 
grave boy himself was astonished at what the bishop and his 
vicars-general had done. But, in his simplicity, he enter- 
tained too much veneration for these exalted personages, to 
allow the slightest suspicion as to the legitimacy of his ton- 
sure. He had worn his title two years when a terrible plague 
visited Noyon. Many of the canons quitted the city to 
flee the infection, and, at his father’s earnest entreaty, the 
Chapter permitted young Calvin to retain his living while 
he escaped to Paris with the young scions of the house ot 
Montmaur. “Thus fleeing the plague,” said a canon of 
Noyon, “he was to catch it elsewhere.” 

In the metropolis of letters a new world opened upon the 
young priest. He availed himself of the opportunities it 
offered, and became a thorough master of all those riches 
in the Latin tongue which he was afterwards to transfer to 
his own. The Reformation, which everwhere emancipated 
modern languages, was now freeing the French from its 
swaddling bands, and preparing it to attain its majority. 
The exclusive privileges of the priests had ceased; the 
people were called to learn and know. A new language was 
required ; or, at least, it was necessary that the vulgar 
tongue should undergo an immense transformation, a mighty 
deliverance. A renovated Christianity was to draw it from 
the common uses of life, and give it its patent of nobility. 
The Gospel, that had slumbered so long, had awoke. It 
had begun to speak: it addressed the whole nation: it 
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everywhere kindled the noblest affections: it opened the 
treasures of heaven to a generation who were thinking of 
nothing but this world: it shook the masses: it spoke to 
them of God and man, of the Pope, the Bible, a crown in 
heaven, and probably martyrdom on earth. The popular 
idiom, hitherto employed only by bards and chroniclers, was 
summoned to act a new part, and consequently to pass 
through new developments. Calvin was one of the intel- 
lectual chiefs appointed to guide this process. Called to 
engage in discussion and logical proof, he imparted to the 
French language connections, relations, shades of meaning, 
transitions, and dialectic forms, which it had never possessed 
before. 

While the future reformer of religion, and even of lan- 
guage, was thus being formed in the college of La Marche, 
all around him was in agitation. A system of terror was 
set at work throughout the country. Berquin, Toussaint, 
and many besides, were imprisoned. Farel, Lefevre, Roussel, 
and a large number of others who defended sound doctrine, 
were banished. Powerful tongues were silenced. The light 
of the Gospel day became more and more clouded. The 
storm burst upon the soil of France, and threatened to 
uproot the sapling tree which the hand of God had planted. 

The humble victims whose lives had been sacrificed were 
succeeded by others of more illustrious birth. Among these, 
were Antoine du Blet, a “ negotiator,’ of Lyons, an excel- 
lent man, and Francis Moulin, of whose deaths we have no 
details. Michel d’Arande, Margaret’s chaplain, for whom 
she had dismissed all her other preachers, and who pro- 
claimed the pure Gospel in her presence, was threatened 
with imprisonment and death. Antoine Papillon, for whom 
the princess had procured the office of First Master of Re- 
quests to Dauphiny, died suddenly, and the universal report, 
even in the enemy’s camp, was that he had been poisoned. 
A veil of sorrow covered the land, There was not a family, 
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especially among the nobility, that did not weep for a father, 
a husband, a son, left on the battle-fields of Italy, or tremble 
for the liberty, and even life, of some of its members. The 
great reverses which had fallen on the nation diffused a 
spirit of hatred against the heretics. The people, the Par- 
liament, the Church, and the throne itself, joined hands to 
destroy them. 

But the Church of France was to have a respite before 
new sufferings commenced, and for this purpose God made 
use of a feeble woman, who never declared herself com- 
pletely in favour of the Reformation. She was thinking 
more about saving the king and the kingdom, than about 
the rescue of the obscure Christians who looked to her with 
such confident hope. But under the glitter of worldly affairs, 
God often conceals the mysterious ways by which He 
governs His people. A noble project was at this time 
formed in the soul of the Duchess D’Alencgon. To cross 
the sea or the Pyrenees, and to snatch Francis I. from 
the grasp of Charles V., was henceforth the object of her life. 

No sooner had Margaret made known her purpose, than 
France hailed her with a shout of gratitude. All eyes 
turned towards her, as the only person able to deliver the 
the kingdom from its danger. While her friends had fears 
which were all but realized, and the evangelical Christians 
believed that the liberation of Francis would put an end 
to their troubles, Margaret, without waiting for the safe- 
conduct which Montmorency was sent to obtain, quitted 
the court, invested with full powers to negotiate with the 
Emperor, passed through Lyons on her way to the Mediter- 
ranean, and met Montmorency, bearing the guarantee of 
Charles V. that she should be at liberty in his dominions, 
for three months only. Led by God into Spain, rather for 
the deliverence of humble and oppressed Christians, than to 
free the mighty king of France from his bondage, Margaret 
committed herself to the waves of the same ocean that had 
borne her brother captive after the disastrous battle of Pavia, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE DIETS OF SPIRES. 


Spires (1529) and Augsburg (1530) are names which 
shine with a more deathless glory than Marathon, Pavia, or 
Marengo. Forces, separate till now, become joined in 
rigorous union; the power of God brings to pass those 
drilliant deeds which open a new era in the history of 
nations, and give an irresistible impulse to humanity ; con- 
science achieves its freedom. The transition from the 
middle ages to modern times has arrived. A grand 
protest is about to be made. There have been Protestants 
and protests in the Church from the very commencement of 
Christianity, for liberty and truth cannot be maintained in 
this world without incessant protests against error and 
despotism. But Protestantism is now about to take a new 
step. It is about to assume a body, and to attack the 
mystery of iniquity with more energy than ever. When 
the Reformation appeared, it turned its face to the begin- 
nings of Christianity, ran towards them, and embraced them 
with all its heart. But it was not satisfied with this. 
Laden with the germinant principles of the faith, it brought 
back these divine elements, this sacred fire, to the fallen, 
lifeless Christianity of the sixteenth century. 

A splendid assemblage of nobility and an immense con- 
course of people at Seville, the ancient capital of the Moors, 
had just witnessed the marriage of the Emperor to a princess 
of Portugal. Beneath the arches of the gorgeous cathedral 
of that city, the Church had made a lavish display of all her 
pomp ; a legate from the Sovereign Pontiff officiated, and 
never, even in the days of the Arabs, had Andalusia seen a 
more magnificent and imposing ceremony. 

In the midst of the festivities that resounded from the 
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banks of the Guadalquivir, Charles had received a deputation 
from the papal party in Germany, entreating him to save 
the Church and the empire from the attacks of the Wittem- 
berg monk ; and he immediately resolved to take decisive 
steps. He wrote to many of the princes and towns that 
remained faithful to the Papacy, and sent them word by 
their messenger that he would forthwith repair to Rome for 
conference with the Pope, and would soon return to help 
them with all his power. 

The Catholic party were full of spirits, and proudly lifted 
up their heads. The next Diet, they said, would infallibly 
humble the heretic princes; and if they did not choose to 
submit, the sword would force them. 

On the 25th of June, 1526, the Diet was opened. The 
Emperor had ordered, in his instructions, dated Seville, 
23rd March, that the customs of the Church should be 
maintained entire, and requested the Diet to punish those 
who should refuse to execute the edict of Worms. His 
brother, Ferdinand, was at Spires, and his presence rendered 
these orders the more formidable. Never was the hostility of 
the partisans of Rome against the evangelic princes more 
strikingly shown. “The Pharisees,” said Spalatin, “are 
persecuting Jesus Christ with vehement hatred.” 

But the evangelic princes never manifested so much con- 
fidence. Instead of seeming frightened, like the guilty, they 
came forward, surrounded by the ministers of the Word, 
with an erect and joyous countenance. The first step they 
took was to ask for the use of a church; and when the 
Bishop of Spires indignantly refused them, they com- 
plained of his injustice, and appointed their ministers to 
preach every day in the halls of their palaces.) An im- 
mense crowd hastened from the city and the surround- 
ing country to listen to the Gospel. It was in vain that, on 
the feast days, Ferdinand, the ultramontane princes, and the 
bishops attended the pomps of the Romish worship in the 
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uoble cathedral of Spires. The simple Word of God, preached 
under the roofs of the Protestant princes, drew thousands of 
hearers, and the mass was celebrated in an empty church. 
All the servants of these princes wore upon their right 
sleeves the letters, “ V. D. M. I. Ai.” (Verbum Dei manet in 
AK®ternum), “The Word of God endureth for ever.” The 
same inscription might be seen on their arms, and hung up 
at their hotels; and they drew up an order of living, to 
prevent drunkenness and other vices during the Diet. 
Perhaps they sometimes made too great a show of their 
dissent. They not only kept away from mass, and refrained 
from observing the prescribed fasts, but their attendants, 
says Cochleeus, on these days, would carry dishes of meat and 
game for their masters, near the people at worship ; the 
same author says this was done to attract them by the 
savory smell. The Elector, Duke John, had a court of no 
less than seven hundred persons, and one day gave a banquet 
to twenty-six princes, with their retinue of gentlemen and 
councillors. 

The neutral States, desiring the quietude of the empire, 
opposed the edict of Worms. Ferdinand did not think 
that such a critical moment was the time for communicating 
the severe Instructions he had received from the Emperor, 
and he substituted for them a proposition calculated to 
satisfy both parties. The laymen immediately regained their 
influence, and obliged the Diet to take into consideration the 
abuses of the Church, and to divide itself into commissions to 
abolish them. At the same time, hawkers were selling, all 
over the city, Christian pamphlets in Latin and German, 
easy to read, adorned with engravings, and vigorously attack- 
ing the errors of Rome. Among them was one entitled, 
The Papacy, with its Members, painted and described by 
Doctor Martin Luther. The principal figures were the Pope, 
his cardinals, and the religious orders, to the number of 
sixty and more, with different costumes and characters. 
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Ferdinand still held the Seville Instructions in his hand, 
and fanatical priests, ignorant monks, and ecclesiastical 
princes all rallied round him, and urged him to publish them. 
Ferdinand consented, and on the 3rd of August came forth 
the decree, given by the Emperor more than four months 
previously, in favour of the edict of Worms. 

As soon as the first moment of fear was past, the friends 
of the Gospel began to consider the date of the Imperial 
order, and to weigh the new political combinations, which 
appeared to announce unexpected events. “When the 
Emperor,” they said, “ wrote this document, he was friendly 
with the Pope ; but nowall is changed. It is even asserted 
that he told Margaret, in the Low Countries, to proceed 
gently with the Gospel. Let us send him a deputation.” 

But this was not necessary. Charles had already taken 
another resolution. He and Clement VII. had suddenly 
fallen out about the Pope’s pretensions to the States of the 
duke of Ferrara; Clement immediately formed a Hoty 
LEAGUE with the Venetians and the King of France (who had 
only just escaped from captivity), the King of England being 
proclaimed in a bull its preserver and protector. Charles, 
therefore, turned to the right as quickly as the Pope had 
gone to the left, and abruptly wrote to his brother Ferdinand 
to suspend the edict of Worms, and to regain the partisans 
of Luther by mildness. Ferdinand hesitated. The Protest- 
ants themselves were not very eager to take the Emperor’s 
hand, and the Diet hardly knew what to do. The only 
solution was religious liberty, and such, in fact, was the 
result. On the 27th of August, it was resolved that a free 
national Council should be convoked within the space of a 
year, that Charles should be requested to return promptly 
to Germany, and that, until then, each State should act in 
its own territory in such a manner as to be able to give 
account to God and the Emperor. 

Charles now turned his hands against Rome itself. On the 
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17th of September, he addressed a manifesto to the Pope, 
reproaching him for acting, not like the common father of 
all the faithful, but like a vain and insolent man, and telling 
him of his astonishment that the Vicar of Christ should 
dare to shed blood in order to acquire earthly possessions. 
“Let your Holiness,” continued Charles, “place the sword 
of St. Peter in its scabbard, and convoke a universal Council.” 
But the sword was far more to the Pope’s taste than a 
Council ; and now began that terrible campaign, during which 
the storm prepared in Germany against the Gospel burst 
upon Rome. 

In the month of November, Freundsberg, the old General 
who slapped Luther on the shoulder as he was entering the 
Diet at Worms, reached the foot of the Alps, with fifteen 
thousand soldiers, on his way to Rome. He was after- 
wards joined by Bourbon and his army, and though 
death prevented the General from reaching the walls of 
the capital, Bourbon arrived on the evening of the 5th of 
May, 1527. Bourbon was struck down by a cannon-ball ; 
but the gates opened, and the army poured in. The suburbs 
were taken, and the Pope fled to the castle of St. Angelo 
with thirteen cardinals. The Imperialists, with the Prince 
of Orange now at their head, offered him peace, on condi- 
tion of his paying three hundred thousand crowns. But 
Clement thought the Holy League was on the point of 
saving him, fancied he saw its cavaliers already dashing on 
in the distance, and rejected all terms. After four hours’ 
rest, the troops renewed the attack, and by sunset became 
masters of the city. They kept in good order till midnight, 
when they disbanded, and ran to plunder. Then commenced 
the famous “sack of Rome,” a scene of horrible violence, 
robbery, and bloodshed. Rome sank in exhaustion under 
a long and cruel pillage, and the glory that had filled the 
world since the sixteenth century began, was extinguished 
in a few hours. Clement VIL- besieged in his castle at St, 
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Angelo, and fearing the enemy would mine under his refuge, 
end blow it to pieces, at last capitulated. He renounced 
avery alliance against Charles V., and bound himself to 
remain a prisoner till he had paid the army four hundred 
thousand ducats. 

While the Reformation continued to spread all over 
the empire, in spite of the sword, flames, and death by 
drowning, with which the enraged Catholics tried anew to 
extirpate the heretical sects, the Reformers made use of the 
comparative repose now afforded them to settle the future 
working order of the Church. The first new ecclesiastical 
constitution was produced in Hesse, where the morning star 
had arisen as early as the year 1517, under the faithful 
preaching of a Franciscan, James Limburg, who was thrown 
into a dungeon. On the 21st of October, 1526, a meeting 
of prelates, abbots, priests, counts, knights, and deputies of 
towns, was held at seven o’clock in the morning, in the 
principal church of Homberg, with the Landgrave Philip 
presiding as the chief member of the Church. After three 
days of discussion, which had been one continual triumph 
for evangelical doctrine, the assembly appointed certain of 
its members to constitute the churches of Hesse according 
to the Word of God, and in three days more the new con- 
stitution was published in the name of the synod. Its fun- 
damental principle was, that all church legislation must 
emanate from the church itself, and its representatives ; the 
State and the Landgrave were not even mentioned, Its 
main features were the following :— 

The church can only be taught and governed by the Word 
of its Sovereign Pastor. Whosoever has recourse to another 
word shall be deposed and excommunicated. 

Every pious man, instructed in the Word of God, what- 
ever his condition, may be elected bishop if he desire it, 
for he is inwardly called of God. A bishop is nu more than 
a simple minister of the Word of God. 
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Believers are to assemble and elect their bishops and 
deacons. Every church is to choose its own pastor. 

A bishop who brings any scandal upon the church must be 
deposed by the church. 

A meeting of the men-members of each church shall be 
held every Sunday, with the bishop, to regulate all the 
affairs of the church, according to the Word of God, and to 
excommunicate those who are the occasion of scandal. 

A general synod shall be held annually for the direction 
of the churches of an entire country. All the pastors shall 
be members of it, but every church shall elect a represent- 
ative in addition. 

Three visitors shall be chosen annually, to visit all the 
churches, to examine those who have been elected bishops, 
to confirm such as are approved, and to carry out the reso- 
lutions of the Synod. 

In Saxony, Luther, as early as 1523, in common with the 
most pious men of the day, had professed the very principle 
which formed the basis of this constitution,—that ecclesi- 
astical power proceeds from the members of the church. 
When the Christians of Bohemia were refused ministers by 
their bishops, he advised them to nominate their own pas- 
tors, and he thus submitted to a necessity of the times. 
But as Luther believed the Church to be composed of Chris- 
tians taken wherever they are found, and he found them 
chiefly in high places, he admitted princes as representatives 
of the people, and from that time the influence of the State 
became one of the chief elements in the constitution of the 
evangelical Church in Germany. 

But Luther went further. He not only invoked the. 
Elector by letter to commission four persons to visit the 
whole country—two to inquire into the tithes and church 
property, and two to see to the doctrines taught, the schools, 
and the pastors; but when the Elector came to Wittem- 
berg, he immediately went to the palace, pushed his way 
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into the Elector’s bedchamber, and there urged upon him 
the necessity of applying a remedy to the evils that afflicted 
the Church. The visitation of the churches was consequently 
resolved upon, and Melancthon was directed to draw up the 
necessary instructions. Melancthon went to the other 
extreme from the system adopted in Hesse, and wrote to 
one of the inspectors to preserve all the old ceremonies he 
could, and not to innovate much. Accordingly they re- 
tained the Latin service, mingled with a few German hymns ; 
the communion in one kind only for those who objected to 
take it in both; confession to a priest, without its being com- 
pulsory ; many of the saints’ days, the sacred vestments, and 
many other rites, “in which,” Melancthon said, “there is no 
harm, whatever Zwingle may say.” At the same time Me- 
lancthon set forth the doctrines of the Reformation with 
reserve. It is only just to recognize the dominion of facts 
and circumstances over these organizations. But there is a 
higher dominion than this—that of the Word of God. The 
Reformation forgot itself. The work needed to be revived, 
and re-established on its primitive basis, and this was the 
glory of Calvin. 

So matters went on,—the evangelical Christians crying 
out in astonishment that their cause was betrayed, and the 
opposite party triumphing in Melancthon’s moderation,—till 
on the 29th of June, 1528, a peace was concluded between 
Clement VII. and the Emperor ; and in November another 
diet was summoned to meet at Spires, in February, 1529. 
Charles was resolved to try and destroy the Reform by a 
federal vote; and if this should not suffice, to bring the 
whole weight of his power to bear against it. 

On the 3rd of March, Ferdinend of Austria—after him 
the dukes of Bavaria, and then the ecclesiastical Electors of 
Maintz and Traves, passed the gates of Spires, surrounded 
by a forest of halberds, On the 13th, the Elector of Saxony 
arrived, accompanied only by Melancthon and Agricola, 
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Philip of Hesse, true to his character, entered the city 
amidst a flourish of trumpets, with two hundred cavaliers. 

On the 15th of March, the Imperial commissioners 
announced to the Diet, that as the last resolution passed at 
Spires, leaving each State free to follow the dictates of its 
own conscience, had given rise to great disorders, the 
Emperor had annulled it, in virtue of his supreme power. 
The evangelical Christians received the tidings of this arbi- 
trary and unparalleled act with indignation and terror. 

A commission was then appointed to examine the Imperial 
proposition. The priests called for the execution of the 
edict of Worms, and the evangelical members of the com- 
mission, on the contrary, demanded that the edict of Spires, 
1526, should stand. But the majority, while refusing both 
requirements, resolved that all religious innovation should 
still be forbidden in places where the edict of Worms had 
been executed ; and that in places where it had miscarried, 
and could not be acted upon without fear of some revolt, 
there should be no controversy ; the celebration of mass should 
not be opposed ; no Catholic should be allowed to embrace 
Lutheranism ; it should not be lawful to except against epi- 
scopal jurisdiction, and neither anabaptists nor sacramen- 
tarians should be tolerated. 

This proposition, having been delayed in its progress by 
the festivities of Easter, was submitted to the Diet on the 
6th of April, 1529, and passed on the 7th. 

The evangelical princes immediately consulted and deter- 
mined to reject the decree, on the ground that in matters 
of conscience the majority has no power, and that the Diet 
was not competent to do more than maintain religious 
liberty till a Council should take place. 

Ferdinand, however, wishing to frighten the free cities, 
now summoned them peremptorily before the Diet. Their 
deputies appeared, and while twenty-one accepted the pro- 
position, fourteen refused it ; and a series of violent proceed- 
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ings against the evangelical cities was at once commenced 
by excluding a deputy of Strasburg from the Imperial 
government, until the mass should be re-established in that 
city. ; 

On the 18th of April a decree was put forth, stating that 
the evangelical States would not be heard again, and on the 
following day Ferdinand appeared in the Diet, surrounded 
by the other commissioners of the Emperor and several 
bishops, thanked the Roman Catholic States for their fidelity, 
and told them that the resolution having been definitively 
admitted, it was about to be drawn up in the form of an 
Imperial decree. He then announced to the Elector of 
Saxony and his friends, that no alternative was left them 
but submission to the majority. 

The evangelical princes, not having expected so positive a 
declaration, withdrew in surprise to a room in the neigh- 
bourhood, according to custom, to deliberate. But Ferdinand 
was in no humour to wait for their reply ; he rose, and all 
the commissioners with him. It was in vain that efforts 
were made to stop him, “I have received an order from 
his Imperial Majesty,” he answered ; “ and I have executed 
it. Allis over.” And then, without respecting either the 
rights of the princes or the honour due to them, he withdrew. 

The evangelical princes now determined that, as Ferdinand 
took no notice of their complaints, they would act inde- 
pendently of his absence, and appeal from the Diet to the 
Word of God, from the Emperor Charles to Jesus Christ. 
The famous protest which from that time gave its name to 
the Reformed Church was accordingly drawn up. The 
Elector and his friends, having entered the common hall of 
the Diet, thus addressed the assembled States : 


“Dear lords, cousins, uncles, and friends! We, having 
come to this diet on the convocation of his Majesty, and for 
the common good of the empire and Christianity, have heard 
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that the decisions of the last Diet concerning our holy 
Christian faith are to be set aside, and that it is proposed to 
substitute in their place restrictive and obstructive reso- 
lutions. 

“ King Ferdinand, and the other Imperial commissioners, 
by affixing their seals to the last decree of Spires, promised 
in the name of the Emperor to carry out all its provisions 
sincerely and inviolably, and not to permit anything of a 
contrary nature. You yourselves also, and we, electors, 
princes, prelates, lords, and deputies of the empire, then 
engaged always to maintain all the articles of that decree, 
with all our power. 

“ We cannot therefore consent to its suppression: First, 
because we believe that his Imperial Majesty, as well as you 
and we, are bound firmly to maintain that which has been 
unanimously and solemnly resolved. 

“Secondly, because the glory of God and the salvation of 
our souls are concerned, and in such things we ought to pay 
supreme regard to the commandment of God, who is the 
King of kings and the Lord of lords ; each one of us giving 
account to Him for himself, without caring the least in the 
world about the majority or minority. 

“We offer no judgment on matters that concern you, very 
dear lords; we are content to pray to God every day, that 
He will bring us all into the unity of the faith, in truth, 
charity, and holiness, by Jesus Christ, our throne of grace, 
and our sole mediator. 

“But as to what concerns ourselves, to adhere to your 
resolution, would be (and let every honest man be judge) to 
go against our own conscience, to condemn a doctrine that 
we hold to be Christian, and to proclaim that it should be 
abolished in our States, if we could do it with impunity. 

“This would be to deny our Lord Jesus Christ, to reject 
His holy Word, and to give Him just reason to deny us 
hefore His Father, as He has threatened to do, 
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“What! are we to declare, by agreeing to this edict, 
that if Almighty God calls a man to know Him, that 
man is not free to receive the knowledge of God? Oh, what 
fatal falls should we thus help to bring about, not only 
among our own subjects, but among yours also ! 

“We therefore refuse the yoke imposed upon us. And 
although it is universally known that, in our States, the holy 
Sacrament of the body and blood of our Lord is suitably 
administered, we cannot consent to what this edict proposes 
against the sacramentarians, considering that the Imperial 
Convocation did not mention them, that they have not been 
heard, and that such important points cannot be decreed 
upon till the approaching Council. 

“ Moreover,” and this is the essential part of the protest, 
“‘as the new edict provides that ministers are to preach the 
holy Gospel, explaining it according to the writings ap- 
proved by the holy Christian Church, we think that, in 
order to give this regulation any force, it would be necessary 
for us to agree as to what is to be understood by this true 
and holy Church. Now, seeing that there are great differ- 
ences of opinion on this point ; that there is no certain doc- 
trine but that which is conformable to the Word of God ; 
that the Lord forbids any other to be taught ; that every text 
of Scripture ought to be explained by other clearer texts ; 
that in all things necessary to the Christian this holy book 
is easy, and calculated to disperse obscurity, we are resolved, 
by the grace of God, to maintain the pure and exclusive 
preaching of His Word alone, as it is contained in the 
biblical books of the Old and New Testaments, without the 
addition of anything contrary. This Word is the only 
truth ; it is the sure rule of all doctrine and of all life, and 
can never fail or deceive. He who builds on this founda- 
tion will stand against all the powers of hell; whilst all 
human vanities that are opposed to it will fall before the 
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“For these reasons, beloved lords, uncles, cousins, and 
friends, we cordially entreat you carefully to weigh our 
grievances and our motives. If you do not yield to our 
request, we PROTEST by these presents, before God, our 
only Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and Saviour, who will 
one day be our Judge, and before men and all creatures, 
that we neither consent nor adhere in any manner, for our- 
selves or others, to the proposed decree, in anything con- 
trary to God, to His Holy Word, to our good conscience, to 
the salvation of our souls, and to the last decree of Spires, 

“ At the same time, we flatter ourselves that his Imperial 
Majesty will act towards us as a Christian prince, who loves 
God above all things; and we declare ourselves ready to 
render to him, as to you all, gracious lords, all the affection and 
all the obedience which our just and legitimate duty requires.” 


Such were the words uttered, in the presence of the Diet, 
on the 19th of April, 1529, by those courageous men whom 
Christendom thenceforth named THE PROTESTANTS. 
The moment they finished, they announced their intention 
to leave Spires on the following day. 

As Ferdinand had not heard the protest, a deputation 
from the evangelical States went the next day to present it 
to him. He received it at first, but wished immediately to 
return it ; and a strange scene followed, the king refusing to 
keep the protest, and the deputies declining to take it back. 
At length, however, by way of respect, they took it from 
the hands of Ferdinand, but boldly laid it on a table, and 
forthwith quitted the room. 

The king and the Imperial commissioners remained in the 
presence of this formidable document. There it was, under 
their eyes, a significant monument of the courage and faith 
of the Protestants. Incensed at this mute but mighty 
witness, which impeached his tyranny, and left him respon- 
sible for all the evils that were about to fall upon the 
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empire, the king called together a few of his councillors, and 
requested them at once to take the troublesome manuscript 
back to the Pretestants. 

But this was useless: the Protest was registered in the 
annals of the world, and nothing could erase it. Liberty of 
thought and conscience was conquered for the ages to come. 
While Christians rejoiced, their enemies were frightened at 
their own work. The very day that Ferdinand rejected the 
Protest — Tuesday, April 20,—at one o'clock, Henry of 
Brunswick and Philip of Baden presented themselves as 
mediators, acting in their own name. They proposed that 
no more should be said about the edict of Worms, and that 
the first decree of Spires should be maintained, but with 
some modifications. The two parties were to remain free 
till the next Council, but to oppose any new sect, and not to 
tolerate any doctrine contrary to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s body. 

On Wednesday, April 21, the evangelical party did not 
show any decided objection to these proposals, but the 
fanatics on the side of Rome stood out for the pure and 
simple re-establishment of the papacy, and all negotiation 
was at anend. The Diet assembled on Thursday, April 22, 
at 7 o’clock in the morning; and the decree of the 7th 
was read just as it had been passed on that day, without 
even mentioning the efforts at conciliation which had failed 
of their object. No resource was left the evangelical 
Christians but to fall on their knees and cry to the Lord. 

The last sitting took place on the 24th of April. The 
princes renewed their protest, joined by fourteen free and 
imperial cities ; and they then thought of putting their 
appeal into a judicial form. 

On Sunday the 25th, two notaries were seated at a 
table in a small room on the ground floor of a house 
situated in St. John’s-street, near the church of the same 
name, in Spires; the chancellors of the princes and evan- 
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gelical cities, with some witnesses, surrounded them. Thia 
little house was the dwelling of a humble pastor, Peter 
Muterstatt, deacon of St. John’s, who had done what the 
Elector was not willing to do, and opened bis doors for the 
important act in preparation. His name shall be handed 
down to posterity. The document having been definitively 
drawn up, one of the notaries read it. It filled twelve sheets 
of parchment, and appealed from every past, present, or 
future vexatious measure to his Imperial Majesty, and to 
a free and universal assembly of holy Christendom. The 
signatures and seals were placed on the thirteenth sheet. 
This done, each one returned to his abode in silence. The 
safety of the Protestants became a very doubtful matter ; and 
there being nothing more to de‘ain them in Spires, the day 
after their appeal the Elector, the Landgrave, and the dukes 
of Luneburg left the city for Worms, and then returned, 
through Hesse, into their own States. The appeal was pub- 
lished by the Landgrave on the 3rd of May, and by the 
Elector on the 13th. Melancthon reached Wittemberg on 
the 6th, persuaded that the sword would soon be drawn. 

The Reformation had just taken a body. Luther, standing 
alone, said No to the Diet of Worms ; the churches and their 
ministers had said No to the Diet of Spires. The universal 
Church will never forget what it owes to Luther and the 
Protestant princes at Spires. 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE STRUGGLE AT MARBURG. 


Tue last night of August, 1529, found Zwingle in pre 
paration for an important journey. Philip of Hesse had 
invited the Reformers of the two parties to meet at Marburg, 
with a view to reconcile their opinions, and to unite them 
for the more effectual resistance of Rome. It was a very 
difficult object to accomplish, for the sentiments of the Saxon 
and Swiss theologians widely differed, and Luther indignantly 
repelled the very idea of an attempt at mutual peace. In 
1519 Luther at first appeared not only to reform the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper, but to renovate it, as the Swiss 
did afterwards. “I go to the Sacrament of the Supper,” 
he said, “and I there receive of God a sign that the 
righteousness and suffering of Christ justify me ; that is the 
use of the Sacrament.” But while Luther thought, with 
Zwingle, that the bread and wine are signs of the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, he also maintained that the very body 
and blood of Jesus Christ are signs of the grace of God. 
Pamphlet after pamphlet had been sent forth on both sides 
since 1527, Luther always writing with his characteristic 
heat, and Zwingle with coldness and irony. The Council at 
Zurich, afraid of a new disturbance, refused Zwingle permis- 
sion to visit Marburg, and Luther and Melancthon held back 
to the utmost. Melancthon, who had even put forth the 
extraordinary idea of selecting papists as judges of the dis- 
cussion, should it come off, for the sake of securing impar- 
tiality, wrote to the Electoral Prince, saying, “Let the 
Elector refuse to allow us to go to Marburg, so that we may 
be able to allege this excuse.” The Elector, however, would 
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not lend himself to such a discreditable expedient, and the 
Wittemberg reformers found themselves obliged to comply 
with Philip’s request. 

Zwingle secretly quitted his home, in the middle of the 
night, without waiting for the Landgrave’s safe-conduct, and 
not even telling his wife where he was going, for fear of dis- 
tressing her. He was accompanied on horseback by Rodolph 
Collins, the Greek Professor, and rode off rapidly towards 
Basle. During the day the rumour of his absence spread 
through Zurich, and his enemies were intriumph. “ He has 
fled the country,” they said; “he has run away with a pack 
of knaves!” Others reported that he was drowned at 
Bruck, in trying to cross the river; and others, again, 
declared that the devil had appeared to him, in a bodily 
shape, and carried him off. “There was no end to their 
tales,” said Bullinger. But the Council immediately decided 
to act upon Zwingle’s wishes, and on the very day of his 
departure nominated one of their number to join him at 
Marburg. 

Zwingle arrived, safe and sound, at Basle, and embarked 
on the Rhine, September 6, with Cicolampadius, and some 
merchants. In thirteen hours they reached Strasburg, where 
the reformers lodged in the house of Matthias Zell, the 
Cathedral preacher. Catherine, Zell’s wife, prepared the 
meals, and waited on her guests, according to the old custom 
of Germany ; and then, sitting down by Zwingle, she listened 
attentively, and spoke with so much piety and wisdom, that 
he soon ranked her above many of the doctors. 

After consulting with the magistrates of Strasburg as to 
the best method of resisting the Roman league, and organizing 
the Christian confederation, Zwingle quitted this city, and 
was conducted, with his friends, by forsaken roads, through 
forests, mountains, valleys, and secret but safe paths, till 
they arrived at Marburg, under the escort of forty Hessian 
cavaliers, 
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Luther, accompanied by Melancthon, Cruciger, and Jonas, 
having reached the frontier of Hesse, declared that nothing 
should induce him to cross the boundary without a safe-con- 
duct from the Landgrave ; this being obtained he proceeded 
to Alsfeld, where the scholars on their knees chanted their 
sacred hymns under his windows. He entered Marburg on 
the 30th of September, the day after the Swiss had arrived. 
They all went to inns, but they were no sooner there than 
the Landgrave sent for them to take up their abode in his 
castle, thinking to bring the opposing parties nearer together. 
He received and entertained them in right royal style. 

The first day, after dinner, Cicolampadius, Hedio, and 
Bucer, wishing to promote the intentions of the prince, went 
up to Luther and saluted him. Luther cordially conversed 
with Cicolampadius ; but Bucer—who had been one of his 
most intimate friends, and was now on Zwingle’s side 
—having approached him, Luther waved his hand, and 
smiling said, “As for you, I don’t know what to make of 
you.” 

The unfortunate Carlstadt, who had begun this dispute, 
was then in Friesland, preaching the spiritual presence of 
Christ, and living in such utter poverty, that he had been 
obliged to sell his Hebrew Bible for bread. He wrote to 
the Landgrave, and begged to be permitted to take part in 
the forthcoming discussion. But Philip, dreading the en- 
counter of Carlstadt with Luther, and wishing to avoid the 
difficulty, referred him to the Reformer, and Carlstadt did 
not appear. 

Philip was desirous that, before the public discussion came 
on, the theologians should have one in private ; but it was 
thought hazardous to venture upon a contest, at the outset, 
between Luther and Zwingle, and it was therefore arranged 
that Melancthon should confer with Zwingle, and Cicolam- 
padius with Luther. They were then conducted into separate 
rooms, and left to struggle two and two. 
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The principal contest took place in the room of Zwingle 
and Melancthon. 

“We are assured,” said Melancthon to Zwingle, “that 
some of you speak of God like the Jews, as if Christ were 
not essentially God.” 

“On the subject of the Holy Trinity,” replied Zwingle, 
“T think with the Council of Nice and the Athanasian 
Creed ”— 

“Councils! creeds!” Melancthon exclaimed. “ What 
do you mean? Have you not incessantly declared that you 
recognize no authority but Scripture ?” 

“We have never rejected the Councils,” said the Swiss 
reformer, “when they build on the authority of the Word of 
God. The four first Councils are sacred as far as doctrine 
is concerned, and no believer has ever taken exception to 
them.” 

This important declaration, handed down by C&colam- 
padius, is characteristic of the reformed theology. 

_ “But you teach,” resumed Melancthon, “like Thomas 
Munster, that the Holy Spirit acts quite alone, indepeu-~ 
dently of the Sacraments and the Word of God.” 

“The Holy Spirit,” replied Zwingle, “effects justification 
in us by the Word, but by the Word preached and under- 
stood, by the soul and marrow of the Word, the thought and 
will of God, clothed in the words of man.” 

“ At any rate,” continued Melancthon, “you deny: original 
sin, and make it consist only in actual and external deeds, 
like Pelagius, the philosophers, and the papists.” 

This was the difficult point. “Since man naturally loves 
himself,” Zwingle answered, “ instead of God, this constitutes 
a sin which condemns him.” 

He had more than once expressed this view. But Melan- 
cthon exulted to hear it, and said; “Our adversaries have 
yielded on all these points.” 

Luther had followed the same course with Cicolampadius 
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as Melancthon with Zwingle. The discussion had turned 
especially on baptism. Luther had complained of the Swiss 
for not acknowledging that a person became a member of the 
Church by the simple use of the sign. 

“True,” said Gicolampadius, “ we require faith : either an 
actual or a future faith, Why should we deny it? Whois 
a Christian, but one who believes in Christ? Still, I should 
not wish to affirm that the water of baptism is not, in a 
certain sense, regenerative ; for by means of it one who was 
~ not known to the Church becomes its child.” 

The four theologians were in the heat of debate, when 
the servants came to announce dinner, and they immediately 
broke off. As Zwingle and Melancthon left their room, 
they met Luther and CGicolampadius, and the latter whispered 
in Zwingle’s ear, “‘ I have fallen a second time into the hands 
of Dr. Eck!” In the language of the reformers this was 
the strongest expression that could be used. 

It does not appear that the interview between Luther and 
Cicolampadius was renewed after dinner. Luther’s manner 
left no hope of any good result. But Melancthon and 
Zwingle resumed their sitting, and the latter, finding that 
the Wittemberg divine “slipped from him like an eel,” as 
he said, “and took a thousand different forms,” seized a pen, 
with a view to fix his antagonist. Zwingle took down 
Melancthon’s words as he uttered them, wrote his own replies, 
and gave them to Melancthon to read. This discussion 
occupied them six hours, three in the morning, and three in 
the evening. 

Preparation was now made for the general conference. 
Zwingle demanded that it should be public, but Luther 
objected. It was resolved that princes, nobles, deputies, and 
theologians should be admitted ; but a vast concourse of 
citizens, and even many scholars and gentlemen, from Frank- 
fort, the Rhine countries, Strasburg, Basle, and other cities 
of Switzerland, were excluded. Brentz describes the audience 
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as numbering from fifty to sixty ; Zwingle says only twenty- 
five. 

On an elevation, watered by the Lahn, stands an old castle, 
commanding a view of the city of Marburg. Stretching 
away from the castle may be seen the beautiful valley of the 
Lahn, and beyond it mountain-ranges, rising behind each 
other till they fade in the distance. It was under the 
vaulted Gothic roof of an ancient hall in this castle, called 
the hall of the knights, that the discussion was to take place. 

On Saturday morning, October 2nd, the Landgrave took 
his seat in the hall, surrounded by people belonging to his 
court, but so simply dressed that no one would have taken 
him for a prince ; for he wished to avoid any appearance of 
playing the part of Constantine in the affairs of the Church. 
In front of him was a table, near which were Luther 
Zwingle, Melancthon, and Cicolampadius. Immediately 
that Luther approached the table he took up a bit of chalk, 
and bending over it traced with a firm hand some large 
characters on the velvet cloth that covered it. All eyes 
followed his hand, and they soon read the words: HOC 
EST CORPUS MEUM—This is my body. Luther desired 
to have this declaration always before him to strengthen his 
faith, and to serve as a notice to his adversaries. 

Behind the four theologians were ranged their friends, 
Hedio, Sturm, Funk, Frey, Eberard Than, Jonas, Cruciger, 
and others ; and from all parts of Germany prayers and 
anxious looks were directed towards Marburg. The Land- 
grave’schancellor, John Feige, having reminded theassembled 
ministers and bishops, in the prince’s name, that the re- 
establishment of union was the object of their meeting— 

“T protest,” said Luther, “that I differ from my adver- 
saries in regard to the doctrine of the Supper, and I always 
shall. Christ has said, ‘7his is my body. Let any one 
show me, if he can, that a body is not a body. I reject 
reason, common sense, the arguments of the flesh, and mathe- 
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matical proofs. God is above mathematics. We have the 
Word of God ; we must adore it and do it !” 

“Tt cannot be denied,” said Cicolampadius, “that there 
are figures in the Word of God :—John is Elias ; That rock 
was Christ ; I am the vine. The expression, This is my body, 
is a figure of the same kind.” 

Luther admitted that there were figures in the Word of 
God, but denied that this was one of them. All the various 
parties, however, in the Christian Church see a figure in 
these words. In fact, the Romanists assert that This ts my 
body means not only my body but my blood, and even my 
soul and my divinity,—the entire Christ. Hence, according 
to Rome, these words are a synecdoche, or figure, in which 
the part is taken for the whole. In relation to the Lutherans, 
the figure is still more evident. Ccolampadius, to prove his 
point, employed a syllogism :— 

“That which Christ rejected in the sixth chapter of St. 
John, he could not admit in the words of the Supper. 

“ Now Christ, who said to the men of Capernaum, the flesh 
profiteth nothing, in these very words rejected the oral man- 
ducation (eating with the mouth) of his body. 

“Therefore he did not establish it in the institution of the 
Supper.” 

Luther.—“I deny the minor (the second of these propo- 
sitions). Christ did not reject all oral manducation, but only 
that of the gross matter, as the flesh of an ox, or of swine, 
is eaten.” 

Gcolampadius. — “There is danger of attributing too 
much to matter.” 

Luther.—* Whatever God commands becomes spirit and 
life. If a straw is lifted by the Lord’s order, a spiritual 
work is done. God speaks: Men! worms! listen! God 
commands: let the world obey, and let us all bow down 
before his Word, and humbly kiss it !” 

Gcolampadius.—“ But if we have spiritual eating what 
need is there of the material?” 
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Luther.—‘I do not ask what need there is of it ; but I 
see 1t is written: Hat, this is my body. We must therefore 
believe it and doit. The thing must be done !—it must be 
done !—it must be done! If God commanded me to eat 
dirt, I would eat it, certain that it would be good for me.” 

At this point Zwingle joined in the discussion, and 
referred to the words where Jesus says that to eat his flesh 
corporeally profiteth nothing (John vi. 63). 

Luther.—* When Christ says the flesh is nothing, He 
speaks not of His flesh, but of ours.” 

Zwingle.—“ The soul feeds upon spirit, not upon flesh.” 

Luther.—“ The mouth eats the body ; the soul does not 
eat it.” 

Zwingle.— Then the body of Christ is corporeal food, and 
not food for the soul.” 

Luther.—“ You are captious.” 

Zwingle.— No—but you say things that contradict each 
other.” 

Luther.—“ If God offered me wild apples, I should eat 
them spiritually. In the Supper the mouth receives the 
body of Christ, and the soul believes in His words.” 

Luther then quoted a great number of Scripture passages, 
in which the sign is designated by the thing signified itself, 
and he argued from them, that considering the declaration 
of the Lord in St. John, The flesh profiteth nothing, the words 
of the Supper must be explained in the same way. 

More than one listener was struck by these arguments. 
In the midst of the Strasburg professors stood the tall, spare 
figure of Francis Lambert, deeply agitated. At first he had 
agreed with Luther, and then vacillated between the two 
reformers. ‘“1 wish to be a piece of white paper,” he said, 
when he went to the conference, “on which the finger of 
God may write his truth.” Soon after hearing Zwingle and 
Qicolampadius, he exclaimed, “ Yes! the spirit! it is the 
spirit that quickens.” When this conversion was known, 
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the Wittembergers shrugged their shoulders, and called is 
Gallic fickleness, “What!” replied Lambert, “ was St. Paul 
fickle because he renounced Pharisaism ? and were we fickle 
because we forsook the accursed clans of the Popedom ?” 

But Luther was not in the least shaken. “This ts my _ 
body,” he repeated, pointing with his finger to the words 
before him ; “This ts my body! The devil shall not drive me 
from that. To try and understand it is to fall from faith.” 

“ But, Doctor,” said Zwingle, “St. John explains how the 
body of Christ is eaten, and you will have to leave off always 
singing the same songs.” 

“You speak offensively !” replied Luther. 

The Wittembergers themselves called Zwingle’s argument 
“his old song.” Zwingle, however, took no notice, but asked 
Luther whether, in the sixteenth chapter of St. John, Christ 
did not intend to answer the question put to Him? 

Luther.—“ Master Zwingle, you think to shut my mouth 
by your arrogant tone. This passage has nothing to do with 
the subject.” 

Zwingle (sharply).—“ Excuse me, Doctor, this passage 
breaks your neck.” 

Luther.—“ Don’t be so ready to boast! You are in Hesse, 
and not in Switzerland. They don’t break people’s necks in 
this country.” 

Then, turning to his friends, Luther vehemently com- 
plained of Zwingle, as if the Zuricher had really wished to 
break his neck. ‘He uses the language of war,” he said, 
“words of blood.” Luther forgot that he had employed 
a very similar phrase, when speaking of Carlstadt. 

Zwingle replied: “There is true justice in Switzerland 
too, and we never break any one’s neck without atrial. The 
word, as I used it, simply implies that your cause is lost and 
hopeless.” 

Great agitation prevailed in the hall of the knights. The 
severity of the Swiss Reformer, and the obstinacy of the’ 
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Saxon continually clashed. The Landgrave, trembling to 
see his project of pacification break down, nodded his assent 
to Zwingle’s explanation. “Doctor,” he said to Luther, 
“you should not be put out by such common expressions.” 
But it was in vain. The troubled sea was not tobe calmed. 
The prince rose, and the company withdrew to the banquet- 
room. After dinner the colloquy was renewed. 

“T believe,” said Luther, “that the body of Christ is in 
heaven, but I also believe that it is in the Sacrament. It is 
of little importance to me, that that is against nature, pro- 
vided it is not against faith. Christ is in the Sacrament 
substantially, as he was born of the Virgin.” 

CEcolampadius then cited the words of St. Paul, “ We do 
not know Jesus Christ after the flesh.” 

Luther.—“‘ After the flesh, there means ‘after the carnal 
affections,’ ” 

colampadius.—“ You will not allow a metaphor in the 
words ‘ This ts my body,’ and yet you admit a synecdoche.” 

Luther.—“ Metaphor only permits a sign ; but it is not so 
with the synecdoche. Ifa man says he wishes to drink a 
bottle, we understand that there is beer in the bottle. The 
body of Christ is in the bread, as a sword is in its sheath, or 
as the Holy Spirit in the dove.” 

The debate was thus proceeding, when the door opened, 
and Osiander, pastor of Nuremberg, Stephen Agricola, pastor 
of Augsburg, and Brentz, pastor of Halle, in Suabia, the 
author of the famous Syngram, entered. They had all been 
invited by the Landgrave. But Brentz, who had been 
advised by Luther not to appear, bad no doubt hesitated and 
so delayed his own departure and that of his friends, They 
were requested to sit by the side of Luther and Melancthon. 

“ Listen,” it was said to them, “and speak if necessary.” 
They availed themselves but little of this permission, “ With 
the exception of Luther,” said Melancthon, “we were all 
dumb.” 
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The contest now continued between Luther and Zwingle, 
till Luther, pointing again to the words he had written on 
the table, exclaimed, “ My dear sirs, since Jesus Christ says, 
‘ Hoc est corpus mewm, I believe that Christ’s body is truly 
there.” 

Here the scene became animated. Zwingle jumped up 
from his seat, advanced towards Luther, and striking on the 
table before him, said to him: “Then, Doctor, you prove 
that the body of Christ is locally in the Supper, for you say 
the body of Christ is truly there. There,” continued Zwingle, 
“there, there. There is an adverb of place. Therefore the 
body of Christ is of a nature to be ina place. If it be ina 
place, it is in heaven ; and hence it is not in the bread. . .” 

Luther.—“I repeat, that I have nothing to do with 
mathematical proofs. The moment the word of consecra- 
tion is pronounced on the bread the body is there, however 
wicked the priest may be who pronounces it.” 

Zwingle.— In this way you are re-establishing Popery.” 

Luther.—“ It is not the merit of the priest that causes it, 
but the appointment of Christ. I will not hear a particular 
place spoken of in reference to the body of Christ. I abso- 
lutely will not... .” 

Zwingle.—“ Must everything be just as you desire, then ?” 

The Landgrave saw that the conversation was getting 
heated again, and, as another meal was waiting, he stopped 
the dispute. 

It was resumed the next day, Sunday, October 3rd, pro- 
bably on account of an epidemic which had broken out in 
Marburg, and would not allow of a lengthened conference. 
Luther, reverting to the point at which they had broken off 
on the previous evening, said,— 

“The body of Christ is in the Sacrament, but it is not 
there as in a place.” 

Zwingle.—“ Then it is not there.” 

Luther.—“ The sophists say that a body may be in several 
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places at once. The universe is a body, and yet we cannot 
say that it is in any place.” 

Zwingle—“ Ah! you speak of the sophists, Doctor ! And 
so we are actually obliged to go back to the onions and flesh- 
pots of Egypt ! You say that the universe is nowhere ;—I 
beg all sensible men to weigh this argument.” Zwingle 
then turned to the testimony of the Fathers, and cited 
Fulgentius, of the fifth century, who says that Christ, 
according to His human nature, was absent from heaven 
when He was on earth, and left the earth when He ascended 
to heaven ; but, according to His divine nature, He remained 
in heaven when he descended from it, and did not leave the 
earth when He ascended again. 

Luther, however, adhered to his former reply: “It is 
written, ‘Zhts is my body.’” Zwingle, growing impatient, 
denounced this as nothing but paltry strife about words, and 
said that an obstinate disputant might just as well uphold 
the same literal meaning for the words of our Lord to His 
mother, ‘ Behold thy son.” He then quoted the language of 
Augustine : ‘Let us not think that Christ, in human form, 
is everywhere ; let us be careful that, in proving His divinity, 
we do not take away the reality of His body. As God He 
is now everywhere present, and yet, as regards His true 
body, He is in a definite place in heaven.” 

“St. Augustine,” replied Luther, “is not here speaking of 
the Supper. The body of Christ is not in the Supper as in 
a place.” 

CEcolampadius saw that he could profit by this assertion 
of Luther, and exclaimed, “The body of Christ is not locally 
in the Supper ; therefore no real body is there, for every one 
knows that the essential character of a body is to be ina 
place.” 

Here the morning’s discussion ended. 

C&colampadius, upon reflection, felt convinced that Luther's 
assertion might be regarded as a point of agreement, 
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“It will be remembered,” he said, after dinner, “ that the 
Doctor this morning granted that the body of Christ was not 
in the Sacrament as in a place. Let us therefore consider 
in a friendly way, what is the nature of the presence of 
Christ’s body.” 

“You will not make me go one step further,” cried 
Luther, who saw where they wished to lead him. “ You 
have on your side Fulgentius and Augustine, but we have 
all the other Fathers.” 

Cicolampadius, who seemed to the Wittembergers vexa- 
tiously punctilious, shouted out, “Name these doctors. We 
will undertake to prove that they are with us !” 

“We will not tell you who they are,” said Luther. 
“ Augustine wrote what you have quoted, in his youth ; 
and besides, he is hardly intelligible.” Then, planting his 
foot again on the ground he had resolved never to quit, he 
was not satisfied with pointing at his inscription, but he 
seized the velvet cloth from the table, held it up before 
Cicolampadius and Zwingle, and putting the words, This is 
my body, right before their eyes, “Look!” he said, “look! 
This is our passage. You have not got rid of that yet, as 
you boasted, and we don’t care about any other proofs.” 

“Tf that’s the case,” said Cicolampadius, “ we had better 
leave off disputing. But first, I declare that if we cite the 
Fathers, it is to vindicate our doctrine from the charge of 
novelty, and not to found our cause on their authority.” 
The legitimate use of the teachers of the Church could not 
have been better defined. 

There was, in fact, no reason for prolonging the discussion. 
Seckendorf himself, Luther’s apologist, says, on this occasion, 
that he was of an imperious and intractable character, and 
incessantly called upon the Swiss simply to submit to his 
views. 

The chancellor, alarmed at this issue of the debate, ex- 
horted the theologians to come to an understanding. “I 
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only know of one means to that end,” said Luther, “and it 
is this, that our adversaries believe as we do.” 

“ We cannot,” replied the Swiss. 

“Then,” said Luther, “I leave you to the judgment of 
God, and pray that He will enlighten you.” 

“We do the same,” said Cicolampadius. 

While these words were being exchanged, Zwingle sat in 
silence, fixed to his seat, but deeply moved ; and the inten- 
sity of his feelings, which had already shown itself more than 
once in the course of the conference, broke out in a very 
different form—he shed tears in the presence of all. 

The conference was over. It wasin reality more peaceful 
than the documents which record it seem to indicate ; or 
perhaps at that period a different standard of judgment from 
ours was usually applied. “With the exception of a few 
treaks,” says an eye-witness, “all passed off quietly, with due 
courtesy and a predominating mildness. You only heard such 
words as ‘ Sir, and my very dear friend,’ ‘your charity,’ and 
like expressions. Not a word of schism or heresy. It might 
have been said that Luther and Zwingle were brothers, and 

lot antagonists.” This is the testimony of Brentz; but 
inder this flowery surface an abyss was concealed, and 
Jonas, another eye-witness, calls this conference a very 
ough battle. 

The contagion which had suddenly invaded Marburg was 
making terrible havoc, and filling the country with terror ; 
every one was anxious to quit the city. “Sirs,” said the 
Landgrave, “ you cannot separate thus!” And, anxious to 
afford the theologians an opportunity of meeting apart from 
any controversy, he invited them to his house on the Sun- 
day evening. He had all along shown the closest attention 
to the proceedings, and, as Luther wrote to his wife, had 
toiled hard at union. The time of departure was at hand, 
and nothing had been done. Philip then took the divines, 
one after another, into his private room ; there he pressed, 
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entreated, warned, exhorted, and conjured each one of them. 
“Think,” he said, “of the salvation of the Christian com- 
monwealth, and drive the discord from its bosom!” No 
general ever strove harder to win a battle, 

A final meeting took place, and seldom has the Church 
witnessed anything more solemn. Luther and Zwingle, 
Saxony and Switzerland, saw each other for the last time. 
Disease was striking men down by thousands around them ; 
Charles V. and the Pope were uniting in Italy ; Ferdinand 
and the Catholic princes were preparing to tear in pieces the 
protest of Spires; the tempest every moment gathered 
heavier ; it seemed that nothing but union could save the 
Protestants ; the hour of separation was on the strike, and 
that separation would probably be for ever. 

“Let us confess our unity,” said Zwingle, “in all things 
in which we agree ; and as to the rest, let us remember that 
we are all brothers. Peace will never exist among the 
churches if we cannot maintain the grand doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith, and yet differ on minor points.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the Langrave, “ you are agreed! Show 
your unity, and recognize each other as brethren !” 

“There is no one in the world that I have a greater desire 
to be at peace with than with you,” said Zwingle, moving 
towards the Wittemberg doctors, Cicolampadius, Bucer, 
and Hedio all said the same. 

“ Acknowledge them! acknowledge them as brothers!” 
cried the Landgrave. 

Every heart was moved ; the point was all but reached ; 
Zwingle, bathed in tears, came forward (Luther himself 
relates it), in the presence of the prince, the courtiers, and 
theologians, and extended his hand to Luther. The two 
families of the Reformation were about to unite; long dis- 
putes were to be stifled in the cradle ; but Luther rejected 
the hand that was offered him. “You have a different 
spirit from ours,” he said. These words repelled the Swiss, 
like an electric shock. Their hearts sank within them each 
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time Luther repeated them, and he did so frequently, as he 
himself tells us. 

A momentary consultation took place between the Wit- 
temberg doctors, Luther, Melancthon, Agricola, Breniz, 
Jonas, and Osiander, and under the conviction that their 
doctrine of the Supper was essential to salvation, they turned 
towards Zwingle and his friends, and said, “ You do not 
belong to the communion of the Christian church ; we can- 
not recognize you as brethren.” 

The Swiss, in a very different spirit, replied that they 
regarded the consciences of their Wittemberg friends, and 
as the Jatter acknowledged their dependence on the Lord in 
all things, they did not doubt about their belonging to Christ. 

Luther, however, only repeated his former decision, and 
Bucer replied that if that were the case, it was vain to ask 
for their fellowship. 

“ And I am greatly astonished,” replied Luther, “that 
you should wish me to regard you as a brother. That 
clearly shows how little you make of your own doctrine.” 

“Take your choice,” said Bucer, putting the Reformer in 
a dilemma, “either you ought not to acknowledge as a 
brother any one who differs from you in anything, and then 
you will not find a single brother in your own ranks ; or 
else you will receive some of those who differ from you, and 
then you ought to receive us.” 

The Swiss had finished their solicitations. “Our con- 
science is clear,” they said, “that we have acted as in the 
sight of God. Posterity will testify to this!” 

They were then about to withdraw. Luther, to the great 
indignation of the Landgrave, remained as immovable as a 
rock. The Hessian theologians, however, united their efforts 
with the prince’s, and Luther, shaken at last, began another 
conversation with his colleagues, who, turning to Zwingle 
and Cicolampadius, said, “ We recognize you as friends ; we 
do not hold you to be brethren and members of the Church 
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of Christ ; but we do not exclude you from that universal 
love which we owe even to our enemies.” 

Zwingle, Bucer, and Ccolampadius felt their hearts 
broken ; for this concession was almost a fresh insult. But 
they resolved to accept what was offered them. “ Let us 
carefully avoid hard and violent words or writings,” they 
said, “and let each one defend himself without invectives.” 

Then Luther, advancing towards the Swiss, said: “We 
agree to that, and I give you the hand of charity and peace.” 
The Swiss rushed towards the Wittembergers, overpowered 
with emotion, and they all grasped each other’s hands. 
Luther himself was melted ; Christian love had resumed its 
rights in his heart. “May the hand of Jesus Christ,” he 
said, “remove the last barrier between us! A kindly feel- 
ing of concord exists among us, and if we persevere in prayer, 
brotherhood will come.” 

It was thought desirable to confirm this important result 
by a document, setting it forth, and all eyes were turned 
upon Luther to draw it up. The Swiss themselves appealed 
to his impartiality. Luther shrank from the task as hope- 
less, thinking that whatever he might write, would fail to 
be approved ; but he soon presented the paper, which con- 
sisted of fifteen articles, to the theologians of both sides. 
The document gave entire satisfaction, and it was resolved 
to hold a solemn meeting for the signature of the articles, 
All having assembled, the paper was read a second time, and 
then CEcolampadius, Zwingle, Bucer, and Hedio signed one 
copy, while Luther, Melancthon, Jonas, Osiander, Brentz, and 
Agricola put their names to the other ; the copies were 
then exchanged, and the signatures completed, and the mani- 
festo thus prepared was sent to the press. 

The doctors all met once more at the table of the Land- 
grave, and they and the prince quitted Marburg. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 


Earty in September, 1529, Charles V., having conquered 
the Pope and the King of France by battles and treaties, 
landed at Genoa. He had left the Iberian peninsula amidst 
the acclamations of the Spanish peoples; but the only 
welcome that greeted him at the foot of the Apennines was 
the downcast, vacant look and silent submission of the 
Italian populations, who had been delivered into his hands. 
Everything seemed to indicate that Charles would indemnify 
himself on these races for the apparent generosity with 
which he had treated the Pope. 

But it was not so. Instead of those wild chiefs of the 
Goths and Huns, or proud, stern emperors, who had more 
‘han once crossed the Alps, and thrown themselves, sword 
in hand, upon Italy, shouting cries of vengeance,—the 
Italians beheld a young and graceful prince, with a frail and 
wasted form, a feeble voice, prepossessing in his manners, 
more like a courtier than a soldier, carefully attentive to all 
the duties of the Romish religion, with no terrible, barbaric 
German cohorts in his train, but followed by a brilliant 
cortége of Spanish nobles, pleased to display the pride and 
magnificence of their nation. Charles was the conqueror of 
Europe, and talked of nothing but peace and oblivion. Even 
the Duke of Ferrara, who of all the Italian princes had the 
greatest reason for fear, having left him in Modena the keys 
of his city, received from his lips the most unexpected ex- 
pressions of his goodwill. 

The fact was that Charles wanted money from Italy to 
help him to subdue his own Germans, and hence his great 
moderation towards the Italians. The famous protest of 
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Spires had been presented to him at Piacenza by three 
German burgesses, deputed from the Protestant Princes 
assembled at Nuremberg. One of the deputies had also 
brought him a summary of the Christian faith (probably 
written by Francis Lambert) from the Landgrave, and had 
narrowly escaped the vengeance which Charles swore to take 
upon his audacity. Charles, however, supported Gattinara, 
the Pope’s chancellor, in urging the importance of calling a 
free Council of the pious men of all nations ; and though he 
so far yielded to Clement’s influence as to promise that he 
would constrain the heretics by force, yet on the 21st of 
January, 1530, he summoned all the States of the Empire 
to Augsburg, and took pains to employ the most conciliatory 
language, probably wishing to effect a union of the two by 
wisdom and favour, while he reserved to himself other 
measures if kindness should fail. But if Charles at all 
indulged his inclination to mildness, the fanatic Ferdinand 
strove to bring him back to severity. “I shall always 
negotiate,” he wrote to him, “ without reaching any con- 
clusion ; and even if I should be obliged to come to any 
point, never fear; we shall not want an excuse to chastise 
these rebels, and you will find plenty of people ready to help 
you in taking vengeance.” 

Like Charlemagne and Napoleon, Charles wished to be 
crowned by the Pope, and had thought of going to Rome 
for that purpose, but that the urgent letters of Ferdinand 
induced him to make choice of Bologna instead. He deter- 
mined to receive the iron crown, as King of Lombardy, 
on the 22nd of February, and the golden crown, as Emperor 
of the Romans, on the 24th of the same month, his own 
birthday, and the anniversary of the battle of Pavia. The 
offices of distinction which belonged to the Electors were, 
on these occasions, given to strangers ; everything was 
Spanish or Italian. ‘The sceptre was borne by the Marquis 
of Montferrat, the sword by the Duke of Urbino, and the 
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golden crown by the Duke of Savoy. Only one German 
prince, of little importance, was present,—the Count Pala- 
tine Philip, who carried the orb. After these nobles came 
the Emperor himself, between two cardinals, and then the 
members of his council,—passing in procession over a mag- 
nificent bridge between the palace and the church. Just 
as the Emperor reached the church of San Petronio, where 
the coronation was to take place, the scaffolding cracked 
and gave way behind him. Many persons received injuries, 
and the concourse of people rushed in terror from the spot. 
Charles was not in the least moved, but turned round and 
smiled, believing that his fortunate star had saved him. 

At length the Emperor arrived in front of the throne on 
which sat Clement VII. Before being made Emperor, it was 
necessary that he should be promoted to holy orders. The 
Pope having presented him with the surplice and the amess, to 
constitute him a canon of St. Peter and St. John Lateranus, 
the canons of these two churches immediately took off his 
royal array, and clothed him with the sacred garments. 
The Pope ascended to the altar, and commenced the per- 
formance of mass, and the new canon drew near to assist. 
After the offertory, the Imperial deacon presented the water 
to the Pontiff, knelt between two cardinals, and commu- 
nicated from the hand of the Pope. The Emperor then 
returned towards his own throne, the princes invested him 
with the Imperial mantle brought from Constantinople, 
glistening with diamonds, and he humbly bent his knees 
before Clement VII. 

The Pontiff, having anointed him with oil and given him 
the sceptre, placed in his hands a naked sword, and said to 
him, “ Use this to defend the Church against the enemies 
of the faith.” Then, taking the jewelled orb of gold, held 
by the Count Palatine, he charged him to “ govern the 
world with piety and firmness.” The Duke of Savoy now 
approached with the golden crown, enriched by diamonds : 
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the prince bowed his head, and as the Pontiff crowned him, 
he said: “Charles, Invincible Emperor ! receive this crown, 
which we place on your head, in witness to all the earth 
of the authority confided to you!” Then the Emperor, 
kissing the white cross embroidered on the Pope’s red 
slipper, cried: “I swear ever to employ all my power in 
defence of the pontifical dignity and the Church of Rome.” 

The two sovereigns now took their seats under one canopy, 
but upon thrones of unequal height, the Emperor’s being a 
few inches lower than the Pope’s ; the cardinal-deacon pro- 
claimed “the Invincible Emperor, Defender of the Faith ” ; 
and for half an hour nothing was heard but the noise of 
musketry, trumpets, drums, fifes, mingling with the sound of 
the city bells and the shouts of the multitude. 

The moment Charles V. quitted the altar of San Petronio, 
he turned towards Germany, and appeared on the Alps as 
the anointed of the Papacy. His benign and indulgent 
letter of convocation seemed forgotten, the legate Campeggio 
incessantly breathed words of wrath into his ears, and 
nothing was thought of throughout the Imperial retinue but 
measures of severity. Such was the alarm spread through 
the empire, that the Elector’s councillors actually proposed 
to collect forces and march on the Tyrol, so as to close the 
passage of the Alps against the Emperor. The voice of 
Luther, however, was again heard, opposing all forcible 
resistance, and preparations for war were immediately sus- 
pended. It was in the midst of the fears which now filled 
many anxious hearts, and while the Elector John was on his 
perilous journey to the city of Augsburg, that Luther cheered 
his own soul, and strengthened the courage of his friends, by 
composing and singing his beautiful hymn, which has since 
become so universally known, commencing, Lin feste Burg 
ist unser Gott. This hymn was sung during the Diet, not 
only in Augsburg, but in all the churches of Saxony, to the 
relief and consolation of many a downcast spirit. The 
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Elector and his company reached Coburg on Easter eve, 
April 23rd, and there they left Luther. The Elector was 
afraid that Luther’s presence at Augsburg might exasperate 
his enemies, and urge the Emperor to some extremity ; he 
had received letters to this effect from the city, and he 
determined that Luther should remain in the castle at 
Coburg, near enough at hand for his advice to be sought 
when it might be needed. Luther at once submitted, and 
thus furnished an example of the passive obedience that he 
preached. He occupied a room in the upper story, on the 
south side of the castle, and there dated his letters from the 
region of birds. While the struggle was preparing at Augs- 
burg, he raised his hands, like Moses, to heaven. He was 
the real general of the spiritual war then waging ; his letters 
conveyed instructions and encouragement to the combatants, 
and the numerous pamphlets he sent forth from thence, like 
discharges of musketry, spread confusion in the enemy’s 
camp. 

On the 2nd of May the Elector entered Augsburg. It 
had been generally supposed that he would not venture to 
appear, and everybody was amazed to find him the very first 
on the spot. Philip of Hesse arrived on the 12th, attended 
by a hundred and ninety horsemen. Almost at the same 
time, the Emperor entered Innspruck, in the Tyrol, accom- 
panied by his brother, the queens of Hungary and Bohemia, 
ambassadors from France, England, and Portugal, Campeggio, 
the Pope’s legate, and many princes and lords of Germany, 
Spain, and Italy. 

The reformed princes already in Augsburg immediately 
made arrangements for the preaching of the Gospel in 
several of the churches, and immense crowds flocked together 
to listen to the Word of Life. The Emperor’s first move 
was to demand, by letter, that the preachers should be 
silenced, but the princes refused to comply ; and while 
Charles himself was approaching the city, the Reformers 
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made the most of their time to draw up a statement of 
the principles they believed. The plan of their campaign 
was simply to confess their faith, and then be silent. One 
individual, of small stature, frail, timid, and full of alarm, 
was charged with the preparation of their single instrument 
of war. Philip Melancthon worked at the confession night 
and day ; he weighed every expression—softened it, changed 
it, and then often returned to his first idea. He spent all 
his strength on the work; and Luther wrote to enjoin 
him, under pain of anathema, to take measures for the 
preservation of his “little body, and not to commit suicide 
for the glory of God.” The Apology, as it was then called, 
having been at length finished and submitted to Luther, he 
fully approved it, and it was communicated to the various 
Protestant States, that it might be presented in the common 
name of all. The Zwinglians and the Saxons, however, were 
not, as yet, prepared to waive the differences of opinion that 
stood in the way of their union, and the document had yet 
to receive its finishing stroke. 

Meanwhile, Augsburg was rapidly filling, and the excite- 
ment in the streets was every hour extending and be- 
coming more formidable. From the 11th of June, people 
belonging to the Imperial household, carriages, waggons, and 
piles of baggage, began to pour into the city with the crack 
of the whip and the blast of horns ; while the hands of the 
citizens hung powerless beside them, and they gazed in blank 
astonishment at the insolent troop coming on like a cloud of 
locusts. 

At five o'clock in the morning of the 15th of June, the 
Elector, the princes and their councillors, assembled at the 
town-hall, and were soon summoned by the Imperial com- 
missioners to go out and meet Charles. At three in the 
afternoon, the princes and deputies left the city, and having 
reached a little bridge thrown over the river Lech, they 
halted to wait for the Emperor. Every eye in this brilliant 
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assemblage looked impatiently along the road to Munich 
till, after they had waited two or three hours, clouds of dust 
and a great noise announced the Emperor. Two thousand 
of the Imperial guard marched at the head; and when 
Charles was within fifty paces of the river, the Electors and 
princes alighted. Charles also dismounted, and approaching 
the princes with an agreeable smile, cordially shook hands 
with them. Albert of Maintz, in his capacity of Arch- 
chancellor of the empire, then welcomed the Emperor, and 
Count Palatine Frederick replied in his behalf. 

While this was passing, three personages remained on an 
elevation apart. These were the Roman legate, proudly 
seated on a mule, shining in purple, and two other cardinals 
—the Archbishop of Salzburg, and the Bishop of Trent. 
The nuncio, looking down upon the array of grandeur at his 
feet, raised his hands, and pronounced a benediction. The 
Emperor, the dethroned King of Denmark (who had re- 
ceived the truth from the lips of Luther, but had been 
drawn back to the Roman hierarchy by his brother-in-law 
Charles), and all the princes who submitted to the Pope’s 
authority, immediately threw themselves on their knees ; 
the Spaniards, Italians, Netherlanders, and Germans in their 
train did the same, casting a furtive glance at the Protestants, 
who alone remained upright in the midst of the kneeling 
crowd. Charles did not appear to take any notice, but he 
doubtless understood what this meant. The Elector of 
Brandenburg addressed a Latin speech to the legate. He 
had been selected for this task because he spoke the Latin 
language better than the ecclesiastical princes ; and Charles, 
in praising his eloquence, gave a sly hit at the prelates for 
their negligence. As the Emperor was about to remount, 
the Prince-Electoral of Saxony, and the young princes of 
Luneburg, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and Anhalt rushed 
forward to assist him into his saddle. One held the bridle, 
another the stirrup, and all were enraptured with the magnifi- 
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cent appearance of their mighty ruler. The procession then 
moved on. 

First came two companies of foot soldiers, commanded by 
Simon Seitz, a citizen of Augsburg, who had conducted the 
expedition in Italy, and had returned covered with gold. 
Next followed the households of the six Electors, composed 
of princes, counts, councillors, gentlemen, and soldiers ; the 
Duke of Bavaria’s had slipped into the ranks, with its four 
hundred and fifty horsemen, moving five hundred abreast, 
clothed in brilliant coats of mail and red doublets, and 
adorned with towering plumes of mingled colours. Bavaria, 
even at this period, was the chief support of Rome in 
Germany. 

Immediately afterwards came the household of the 
Emperor, and that of his brother, in striking contrast with 
all this martial array. First there were Turkish, Polish, 
Arab, and other coursers, led in threes ; then a multitude 
of young pages clad in yellow or red velvet, with Spanish, 
Bohemian, and Austrian nobles dressed in velvet and silk. 
The Bohemians handled their prancing steeds in true military 
style, and distinguished themselves by their warlike air. 
Then the trumpeters, drummers, heralds, grooms, footmen, 
and the legate’s cross-bearer announced the approach of the 
princes, 

These potent lords, whose contests had so often filled 
Germany with strife and battle, now marched peacefully by 
each other's side. After them came the Electors ; and the 
Elector of Saxony, according to custom, marched immedi- 
ately in front of the Emperor, bearing the Imperial sword, 
naked and glistening in the sunbeams. 

Then appeared the monarch, on whom all eyes were fixed. 
He was thirty years of age ; he had a noble bearing anda 
pleasant countenance, was clothed from head to foot in 
golden robes spangled with precious stones, wore a small hat 
aféer the Spanish fashion, and rode a superb Polish charger 
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of dazzliug whiteness, under a rich canopy of crimson, white, 
and green damask, supported by six Augsburg senators. 
As Charles moved on, casting around him looks of mingled 
gravity and gentleness, the liveliest enthusiasm hailed his 
progress, and every one exclaimed that he was the hand- 
somest man in the empire, as well as the mightiest prince in 
the world. 

Charles had wished to place his brother Ferdinand and 
the legate on either side of him ; but the Elector of Maintz, 
accompanied by two hundred guards arrayed in silk, had 
claimed his right hand, and the Elector of Cologne, with an 
armed retinue of a hundred, was on his left. King Ferdi- 
nand and the legate followed next, and after them cardinals, 
ambassadors, and prelates, among whom was the proud 
Bishop of Osma, the Emperor’s confessor. The Imperial 
cavalry and the troops of Augsburg closed the train. His- 
torians say that the empire had never seen anything so 
beautiful. 

The procession moved slowly, and it was between eight 
and nine o’clock in the evening when the gates of the city 
were reached. Here the burgomaster and the councillors 
met the Emperor, and threw themselves at his feet. At 
the same moment the cannons roared from the ramparts, 
the bells in all the churches peeled out, and the joyous shouts 
of the people mingled with the clang of trumpets and cymbals. 
Stadion, the Bishop of Augsburg, and his clergy, in their 
white robes, chanted the Advenisti desiderabilis. Six pre- 
bends came forward with a magnificent canopy to conduct 
the Emperor to the cathedral, when his charger, frightened 
at the strange object, suddenly reared and pranced so that 
his Majesty could scarcely control him. At length, Charles 
entered the sacred edifice, which was adorned with garlands 
and flowers, and instantaneously lit up with athousand torches. 
The Emperor advanced to the altar, and falling on his knees, 
lifted his hands to Heaven. During the Ze Dewm, the Pro- 
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testants observed, with anxiety, that Charles conversed in a 
low tone with the Archbishop of Maintz, turned his ear to the 
legate who approached him to speak with him, and nodded in 
a friendly manner to Duke George. All this appeared to 
forebode evil. But at the moment when the priests began 
singing Z'e ergo guesumus, Charles broke off their conversa- 
tions, and suddenly rose, while one of the acolytes hastened 
towards him with a cushion embroidered in gold; but the 
Emperor refused it, and knelt upon the stone floor. The 
whole assembly prostrated themselves, except the Elector 
and the Landgrave, who alone remained standing. Duke 
George, beside himself to see such audacity, threw a threat- 
ening glance at his cousin. The Margrave of Brandenburg, 
overpowered by the influence of the crowd, had fallen on his 
knees, but seeing his two friends erect, started to his feet. 
It was after ten o’clock when the service closed, and the 
people dispersed. 

The Emperor called the Reformed princes to his chamber, 
and that night, and during several days afterwards, there 
followed a series of manceuvres, by which Charles and the 
Romanists vainly tried to induce the princes to silence their 
preachers, and sought to entrap the former into attendance at 
a procession of the Sacrament. They succeeded, however, at 
last, to the great indignation of the Zwinglians and others of 
the evangelical party, in effecting a compromise, so that both 
sides promised to withdraw their preachers during the period 
of the diet-sittings, except a few chaplains, to be specially 
appointed by the Emperor, with the condition that they 
should not attack either party ; and the Elector, with the 
advice of his Lutheran divines, obeyed the Imperial order to 
fulfil his duty as Grand Marshal of the Empire, and carry the 
sword before Charles at the mass of the Holy Ghost. The 
Romanists followed up these partial successes,—first by 
seeking to exclude the subject of religion from the Diet, and 
then by endeavouring to persuade the Protestants to be 
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satisfied with a private presentation of their views to the 
Emperor ; and Melancthon, who had lost much of his cou- 
rage, and was continually running about among the cardinals 
and princes, and even to the Emperor’s court, to try and 
restore peace, was nearly caught in this well-contrived snare. 
Failing, however, in this, the Papists resorted to an opposite 
method ; and Charles, thinking to surprise the confessors, 
ordered their confession to be produced before he believed 
it could be ready. But the theologians contrived, by work- 
ing all night, to get their document completed, copied out 
and signed in time, and on Friday, the 24th of June, appeared 
with the princes to present it. Measures were now taken 
to occupy the Diet with other business, till it should be too 
late for the Protestants to be heard, and they were informed 
that the Emperor wished them to leave their memorial in 
his hands, and to appear before him privately the next day. 
To this they objected, and begged permission to retain the 
writing, that they might revise it. The Emperor was 
obliged to yield, and the Protestants returned to their hotels 
full of joy, while the legate and his party, seeing that the 
confession was inevitable, awaited the following day with 
anxiety every hour increasing. 

The 25th of June at length arrived. It was to be the 
greatest day of the Reformation, and one of the most glorious 
in the history of Christianity and of mankind. 

The chapel of the Palatine Palace being capable of holding 
only about two hundred persons, before three o’clock a great 
crowd began to fill the palace court, in the hope of catching 
at least a few words ; many even contrived to get within 
the chapel; but those who were not councillors of the 
princes were obliged to withdraw. 

Charles ascended his throne. The Electors, or their 
representatives, took their places on his right and left 
hands, ana next them sat the other princes and deputies 
of the Empire. The legate refused to be present, because 
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he would not appear to sanction the reading of the con- 
fession. 

John, Elector of Saxony, and his son John Frederick, 
rose from their seats, and with them Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, the Margrave George of Brandenbourg, Wolfgang, the 
Prince of Anhalt, Ernest, the Duke of Brunswick-Lune- 
burg, and his brother Francis, and the deputies of Nurem- 
berg and Reutlingen. Their countenances were radiant with 
animation. One thought involuntarily took possession of 
all present ; it was the recollection of the Diet of Worms. 
It was nine years since a poor monk stood alone, for this 
same cause, in the presence of the Empire. And now, 
while he is in solitude at Coburg, watching and praying 
for his brethren, behold in his place the chief of the Electors, 
and with him princes and cities ! 

The Emperor, seeing the Protestants rise, motioned to 
them to sit down, and then the two chancellors of the 
Elector, Brick and Bayer, advanced in front of the throne, 
the first holding in his hand the Latin and the second the 
German copy of the Confession. 

“We are Germans,” said the Elector of Saxony, “and on 
German ground ; I therefore hope your Majesty will permit 
us to speak German.” If they had read it in Latin, a lan- 
guage unknown by most of the princes, the public effect 
would have been lost. The Emperor yielded to the Elector’s 
request. 

Then Bayer commenced reading the evangelical confession, 
slowly, seriously, distinctly, in a clear voice, and with a 
lengthened, sonorous tone, which resounded under the arches 
of the chapel, and bore the utterance of this great testimony 
even to the ears of those without. 

“ Most serene, most mighty, invincible Emperor, and very 
gracious lord!” he said, ‘“‘ we, who appear in your presence 
declare ourselves ready to confer with you in a friendly 
manner, on the most suitable means for the re-establishment 
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of our sole,true, and same faith, since we fight for one sole and 
same Christ. And in case it should be found impossible to 
effect an amicable settlement of the religious dissensions in 
question, we offer your Majesty to lay our cause before a 
universal, free, and Christian Council.” 

After this prologue Bayer proceeded to confess the Holy 
Trinity, conformably to the Council of Nice, original and 
hereditary sin, “ which brings eternal death to all those who 
are not regenerated,” and the incarnation of the Son very 
man and very God. 

“We further teach,” he continued, “that we cannot be 
justified before God by our own strength, merit, or works ; 
but we are justified on account of Christ, by grace through 
faith, when we believe that sins are remitted in virtue of 
Christ, who by His death has made satisfaction for our faults: 
this faith is the righteousness which God imputes to the 
sinner. 

“But we teach at the same time, that this faith must 
produce good fruits, and perform all the good works which 
God has commanded, for the love of God, and not in order 
to gain His favour.” 

The Protestants then declared their faith in the Christian 
Church, which they described as “the assembly of all true 
believers and all the saints, among whom there are, never- 
theless, in this life, many false Christians, hypocrites, and 
even open sinners” ; and they added, that “it was sufficient 
for the true unity of the Church that its members should be 
of one accord in regard to the doctrine of the Gospel, and 
the administration of the Sacraments, without having the 
ceremonies instituted by man everywhere the same.” They 
set forth the necessity of baptism, and declared that “the 
body and blood of Christ are truly present, and administered 
in the Lord’s Supper to those who partake.” 

The Chancellor then successively stated the faith of the 
evangelical Christians touching confession, penitence, the 
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nature of the Sacraments, the government of the Church, 
ecclesiastical ordinances, political government, and the last 
judgment. 

“ As regards free will,” he continued, “ we confess that the 
human will has some liberty to perform civil justice, and to 
love the things which reason comprehends ; that man can 
do such right things as spring from nature,—he can work in 
the fields, eat, drink, have a friend, put on a garment, build 
a house, take a wife, feed his cattle, attend to his calling, 
just as he can of his own inclination do evil, bow before an 
idol, or commit murder. But we maintain that, without the 
Holy Spirit, he cannot do what is righteous before God.” 

Then, returning to the grand doctrine of the Reformation, 
and re-asserting the truth that we are justified simply 
through faith in Christ, the Chancellor closed the first part 
of the confession. 

He read so distinctly, that the multitude who thronged 
the court of the episcopal palace and all its approaches did 
not lose a word. A marvellous effect was produced upon 
the princes who crowded the chapel. Jonas watched every 
movement of their features, and there he traced their interest, 
astonishment, andeven approval. “ The adversaries imagine 
they have done a wonderful thing by forbidding the preach- 
ing of the Gospel,” wrote Luther to the Elector, “and they 
do not see—wretched men !—that, by reading the confession 
in the presence of the Diet, you have done far more than 
ten preachers would have done! ... They forbid it in 
pulpits, and are obliged to hear it in palaces !” 

That part of the confession which was intended to point 
out errors and abuses, remained. Bayer continued: he ex- 
plained and demonstrated the doctrine of the two kinds in 
the eucharist ; attacked the forced celibacy of the priests; 
maintained that the Lord’s Supper had been turned into a 
veritable fair, where there was nothing but buying and 
selling, that it had been re-established in its primitive 
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purity by the Reformation, and was celebrated in the evan- 
gelical churches with a completely new devotion and serious- 
ness. He declared that the Supper was not administered to 
any one who had not first confessed his sins, and he quoted 
the saying of Chrysostom: “Confess to God, the Lord, thy 
true Judge ; tell thy sin, not with the tongue, but in thy 
conscience and in thy heart.” 

Bayer then came to the precepts on the distinction of 
meats and other practices of Rome. ‘To keep such and 
such a festival,” he said, “to say such a prayer, or observe a 
fast, to be dressed in a particular manner, and such-like 
ordinances of man,—are what they now call a spiritual and 
Christian life. But the good works prescribed by God, such 
as those of a father labouring to support his wife and children, 
a mother caring for her little ones, a prince or magistrate 
ruling over the people, are looked upon as temporal matters, 
and of an imperfect nature.” In regard to monastic vows 
in particular, he represented that, since the Popes gave dis- 
pensations from them, there was no reason why they should 
not be abolished. 

The last article treated of the authority of bishops. Power- 
ful princes were there, wearing the episcopal mitre. The 
Archbishops of Maintz, Cologne, Salzburg, and Bremen ; the 
Bishops of Bamberg, Wurzburg, Eichstadt, Worms, Spires, 
Strasburg, Augsburg, Constance, Coire, Passau, Liége, Trent, 
Brixen, and Lebus and Ratzburg, all fixed their eyes on the 
humble confessor. He fearlessly continued, and earnestly 
protesting against the confusion of Church and State which 
had signalized the middle ages, he claimed the distinction 
and independence of the two powers. “ The political admi- 
nistration,” he said, “has to do with everything but the 
Gospel. The magistrates protect, not souls, but bodies and 
temporal goods. On the other hand, the power of the 
Church must not invade. an office that is foreign to it, for 
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Hence, the office of bishops is to preach the Gospel, to 
pardon sins, and to exclude from the Christian Church 
those who rebel against the Lord, but without human power, 
and solely by the Word of God. If bishops do thus, the 
churches ought to submit to them, according to Christ’s 
declaration, He that heareth you, heareth me. But if they 
teach anything contrary to the Gospel, then the churches 
have an order from God, who forbids them to obey. 
(Matt. vii. 15; Galatians i.8; 2 Cor. xiii. 8,10.) St. Au- 
gustine himself, wrote in his letter against Pertilian, “ It 
is not necessary to obey Catholic bishops, if they err and 
teach anything contrary to the canonical Scriptures of God.” 

After some observations on the ordinances and traditions 
of the Church, Bayer reached the epilogue of the confession. 

“ We have not spoken from hatred,” he said, “ or to abuse 
any one. But we have explained the doctrines we hold to 
be essential, in order to make it understood, that we admit 
neither doctrine nor ceremony contrary to Holy Scripture, 
and to the usage of the universal Church.” Bayer ceased. 
He had spoken for two hours ; the silent and serious atten- 
tion of the assembly was not once disturbed. 

The interest shown by Charles V.,in listening to the con- 
fession, seems doubtful: according to some, he made efforts to 
understand this strange language ; others say that he slept. 
It is easy to reconcile these contradictory statements. The 
reading having ended, the chancellor Briick advanced, with 
the two copies in his hand, towards the Emperor's secretary, 
and presented them to him. Charles, being wide awake at 
this moment, took the two confessions in his own hands ; 
delivered the German one, which was considered official, 
to the Elector of Maintz, and kept the Latin one for himself. 
He then ordered a reply to be made to the Elector of Saxony 
and his friends, that he had heard their confession kindly ; 
but that as this affair was one of extreme importance, he 
needed time for deliberation. 
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The joy that filled the hearts of the Protestants beamed 
in their eyes. God had been with them, and they saw that 
the deed they had just performed, imposed on them the 
obligation to confess the truth with unconquerable perseve- 
rance. “I leap for joy,” wrote Luther,” that I am allowed 
to live to see a time when Christ is publicly exalted by such 
illustrious confessors, and in such a glorious assembly.” The 
whole evangelical Church, moved to renovation by this public 
confession from the lips of its representatives, was then joined 
in a closer union to its divine Head, and baptized with a new 
baptism. “Since the time of the Apostles,” (these are the 
words of a contemporary historian,) “there has never been a 
grander work, or a more magnificent confession.” 

The Emperor, having descended from his throne, ap- 
proached the Protestant princes, and begged them in a low 
voice not to publish the confession. The Protestants pro- 
mised, and all withdrew. 

Six weeks after the reading of the confession, the Elector 
of Saxony, and his allies, were summoned to the presence of 
the Emperor, to hear a refutation of their faith, which had 
been prepared by the Romish theologians, among whom was 
Dr. Eck. Its authors had presented one to Charles, three 
weeks earlier; but its two hundred and eighty pages were 
so full of confusion and violence, that he ordered them to do 
their work over again, in a smaller compass. Two other Pro- 
testant confessions were sent to the Emperor; one from the 
four cities of Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau ; 
the other from the Zwinglians. The revised refutation 
maintained the characteristic doctrines of Rome, defended 
the divine origin of the hierarchy, and appealed to the 
absolute authority of its laws. It was drawn up with some 
ability, but its arguments manifested the weakness of 
despair, and were contrary to the most incontestible facts of 
history. 

Failing to convince the Protestants. Charles and his 
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adherents, aided every now and then, by the imperious voice 
of the Pontiff, continued, for two months longer, to worry 
them with alternate pretences at arrangement, and threats 
of war. Several times the sword seemed ready in the 
Emperor’s hand for an awful work of destruction. -Melan- 
cthon did his utmost, in the way of concession, and even 
imperilled the whole effect of his past labours to bring about 
a peaceful settlement ; and the consequences might have 
been fatal to the Reformation, had not the adversaries 
themselves refused all terms. The hearts of the Reformers 
were thus aroused to fresh enthusiasm ; and duke John, who 
earned the title of John the Persevering, and who had never 
faltered, had the joy of seeing his companions stand firmly 
to their faith, till the Providence of God appeared for their 
help. 

The sudden and mysterious departure of Philip of Hesse 
from Augsburg, awakened the fears of the Romish party, 
that he might quickly re-appear with an army, to enforce 
the Protestant claims. On the memorable night of his 
escape, the violence of Charles and his princes was broken 
as if by a charm, and the furious wolves were suddenly 
transformed into docile lambs. Conference succeeded con- 
ference, and the Protestants remained unshaken, till, seeing 
no hope of a peaceful termination, they quitted Augsburg ; 
and the Emperor resolved to employ all his strength for 
their extermination. But the failure of a hasty attack on 
Geneva, by the Duke of Savoy, again dispelled the fears of 
the Protestants ; and their victory, though clouded for a 
moment, shone forth again in all its glory. 

Thus, the Diet of Augsburg, which was to have crushed 
the Reformation, confirmed it for ever. It has been usual 
to regard the Peace of Augsburg, settled in 1555, as the 
epoch when the Reform was definitively established. That 
is the date of legal Protestantism ; but evangelical Chris- 
tianity has another,—the autumn of 1530. The year 1555 
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witnessed the conquest of the sword and of diplomacy. The 
period to which we have now brought our narrative, marks 
the triumph of the Word of God and faith ; and, in our 
view this is the most real and solid. Here the evangelical 
history of the Reformation in Germany is nearly finished, 
and the diplomatic history of legal Protestantism begins. 
Whatever may be done, whatever may be said now, the 
Church of the first ages has reappeared, and with sufficient 
strength to show that she will live. There will be further 
conferences, disputes, leagues, battles, and even deplorable 
defeats ; but all these are merely secondary movements, the 
great movement is accomplished. The cause of faith has 
been gained by faith. The effort has been made: the evan- 
gelical doctrine has taken root in the world, and not all the 
storms that men can raise, nor all the powers of hell, will 
be able to displace it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ZWINGLE’S LAST MOMENTS. 


Tue Swiss Reformation continued to advance. From 
1519 to 1526 Zurich was its centre. From 1526 to 1532 
the apostolic zeal and self-sacrifice of Farel carried the Gospel 
from Berne all over French Switzerland, and the movement 
spread with amazing power and decision, though not without 
unjustifiable violence on both sides, from the gorges of the 
Jura to the deepest valleys of the Alps. In 1531, indeed, 
it suffered fearful reverses. The Roman Catholics, enraged 
at the alliances which began to spring up between the evan- 
gelical States, conspired together for the extinction of every 
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new sect, called in the aid of Austria, and commenced a 
series of hostilities which culminated in open war. 

Zwingle’s political and religious principles had sprung 
from the same root in his mind, and were so perfectly 
blended that he could not possibly distinguish between 
them. This confusion had become his dominant idea; the 
Christian and the citizen had, in his view, one and the same 
vocation, and accordingly he believed that all the resources 
of the State, even cannons and arquebuses, ought to be put 
at the service of the truth. Instead of devoting himself 
simply to the preaching of repentance, faith, and love, he 
had considered it his duty to take a prominent part in the 
political affairs, which, as he thought, involved the preserva- 
tion of the Reform. And on the memorable night of 
October 11th, when the soldiers of the five Romish cantons 
overwhelmed the little band of Zurichers, on the heights of 
Cappel, Zwingle joined his parishioners, in the thick of the 
danger, as the army chaplain, with a helmet on his head, a 
sword at his side, and a battle-axe in his hand. He was 
running to the assistance of Keller (a relative of his wife), 
who had fallen under the violence of thirteen blows, and was 
just speaking to him the words of eternal life, when a stone, 
hurled by the vigorous arm of a Waldstette, struck his head, 
and closed the lips which had just pronounced the consoling 
name of God. His battered helmet was afterwards carried 
to Lucerne asa trophy. Zwingle recovered himself, but was 
twice again struck to the earth by blows on the leg. Twice 
he rose to his feet, but the fourth time a thrust from a 
lance made him stagger and fall on his knees. Darkness 
began to fall upon his eyes, betokening the prospect of a 
more terrible gloom about to gather over the Church, But 
he turned from these sad thoughts. He looked with a calm 
eye on the blood that was trickling down his body, and 
said, “ What harm can that do?.... They may kill the 
body, but they cannot kill the soul.” These were his last 
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words. He had scarcely uttered them when he fell back- 
wards, and there he remained, stretched on the ground 
under a tree (Zwingle’s pear-tree), in a verdant meadow near 
the road, still living, with his hands joined and his eyes 
up-turned to heaven. Fora little space, while the stragglers, 
with torches in their hands, were turning over the bodies of 
the wounded and the dead that strewed the battle-field, and 
offering “the mass or death” to such as they found alive, 
Zwingle was alone with God. But he was soon recognized, 
and a hireling soldier, who had heard his last words, raising 
his sword, struck the dying Christian a final blow. Zwingle’s 
spirit departed. The opposition always offered by this 
noble patriot to the system of foreign service, produced a 
deadly hatred in those whose mercenary interests were thus 
imperilled. His dead body was therefore condemned for trea- 
son against the Confederation, dismembered, burnt to ashes, 
and flung by a frantic multitude to the four winds of heaven. 

The battle of Cappel was followed by a treaty of peace, 
in which it was mutually agreed that the two parties should 
leave each other to their own respective faiths. But Rap- 
perschwyl, Gaster, Wesen, Bremgarten, Mellingen, and the 
common bailliwicks, having been abandoned to the Five 
Cantons and the Pope, were immediately restored to the 
Papal yoke, and even Hinsiedlen became what it has re- 
mained to this day, the centre of the power and intrigues of 
Rome. 

A few weeks after Zwingle’s death, Hcolampadius, who had 
declined an invitation to succeed him in Zurich, feeling that 
his end was near, called his wife and his little children—the 
eldest hardly three years old—around him, to receive a hus- 
band’s and father’s farewell ; and at daybreak on the 24th 
of November, he gently breathed his last in the midst of the 
weeping pastors of Basle. 

The removal of Zwingle and Cicolampadius occasioned 
a great void and great sorrow in the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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Divisions and enmities vanished before these two graves. 
and nothing could be seen but tears. Luther himself was 
moved. When he received the intelligence, he thought of 
the days he had passed with the departed at Marburg, and 
though he could not help uttering some severe expressions 
in regard to Zwingle, the sudden death of the two Swiss 
theologians gave him such a blow, that, many years after- 
wards, he said to Bullinger, “ Their death has filled me with 
immense suffering, and it has almost cost me my life.” 

Young Henry Bullinger, who had just escaped the scaf- 
fold, was unanimously elected to fill Zwingle’s vacant 
pastorate, which he occupied for forty years. He was most 
cordially welcomed to Zurich, and became greeted on all 
sides as the apostle of Switzerland. 

But, as the sea roars long after a violent storm, so the 
people of Zurich were in secret agitation. God spoke to 
many of them. They came to themselves ; they saw their 
error; they arose and went to their Father, confessing 
their faults. Others, however, were far from being humbled. 
When they saw their allies compelled to bend to the yoke 
of Rome, and heard the triumphant exultations of the Wald- 
stettes, they felt cut to the quick, and they proudly protested 
against the work of the diplomatists. Even the ministers, 
Leo Juda among them, boldly denounced the treaty, as cal- 
culated to ruin the Reform. 

But the cup had to be drunk to its dregs. One day, the 
deputies of the Five Cantons appeared in the diet at Baden, 
displaying the seals of Zurich and other evangelical cities, 
which they had torn from the letters of the Christian 
co-burghery, hanging as ornaments to their purses. A re- 
port was universally spread that the mass was about to be 
re-established in the city of Zwingle; and the Council 
having published a decree in which it spoke of the mass as 
an abuse, the Five Cantons would not rest until satisfaction 
bad been made to them for this insult. Already united in 
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the closest union to Friburg and Soleure, they formed a 
perpetual league with the Bishop of Sion and the Tithings 
of Valais, for the defence of the faith. 

The Reformed had nothing with which to oppose this 
powerful coalition. But a firm conviction grew in their 
hearts. “The faith comes from God,” they said; “its 
destiny dues not depend on the life or death of a man. Let 
our enemies boast of our ruin ; we will glory in the cross.” 
“ God reigns,” Berne wrote to Zurich ; “ He will not permit 
His little vessel to be upset.” This assurance availed more 
than armies. 

The Reformation, which had gone astray, was driven back 
by the very violence of the blows it received, to its original 
principles. The men of the Bible had made an egregious 
mistake. Forgetting that our warfare is not carnal, they 
had foolishly run to arms. But God reigns. He punishes 
churches and peoples who turn from His ways, and thus gives 
wholesome lessons to future generations. Let the hand 
that raises a monument on the battle-field of Cappel, in- 
scribe on one side the words of the Psalmist : “Some trust in 
chariots, and some in horses : but we will remember the name 
of the Lord our God ;” and on the other, those uttered by 
the king of the Church: “ My kingdom 1s not of this world.” 
The Church has no other king than Jesus Christ ; it has no 
right to mix with the politics of the world, to receive its 
inspirations, to invoke its weapons, its prisons, or its treasures. 
The victory of the Church lies in the spiritual resources 
which God has given her, and above all in the dominion of 
her adorable Head. She is not to expect, on earth, thrones 
and human triumphs ; her march is like that of her Monarch, 
from the*cradle to the cross, and from the cross to glory. 
Such is the truth taught by the stained page which has 
crept into this evangelical history. 

But if God gives His people great lessons, He also gives 
them great deliverances. The thunderbolt fell, and the 
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Reformation lay on the ground, like a lifeless body, whose 
disjointed members were to be reduced to dust. But God 
raises the dead. At the foot of the Alps a new and more 
glorious career was awaiting the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
At the south-western extremity of Switzerland, in a broad 
and extensive valley, signalized from afar by the snowy 
giant of the mountains, on the borders of Lake Leman, where 
the Rhone, pure and blue as heaven, rolls forth its sparkling | 
waters, on a hill, once trodden by the feet of Cesar, and 
soon to be indelibly and gloriously marked by the steps of 
another conqueror,—a Gaul and a Picard,—there stood an 
ancient city, still covered with the dense darkness of the 
Papacy. God was about to make Geneva—the scene of 
Calvin’s labours—a beacon of the Church, and a bulwark of 
Christianity. 
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Cloisters, the doctrines of the Reformation 
promulgated from the, 388, 389. 

Cobblers’ League, 431. 

Cochleeus, John, a papal devotee, 259, 
261; assaulted by one of the Knights 
of Rhodes, 275; his remarks on Luther 
and the Reformation, 391, 392. 

Colonna, elected Pope, 14. > 

Colporteurs, their origin, 393; their dis- 
tribution of publications containing the 
new doctrines, ib. 

Comander, the pastor of Coire, 474. 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Gala- 
tians by Luther, 204. 

“©Common-places’’ of Melancthon, 379; 
by Dr. Eck, 411. 

Communion, the, 468; in both kinds 
solemnized, 356. 

Conecte, Thomas, his martyrdom, 17. 

Confession, faith of the evangelical Chris- 
tians respecting, 550 (see Augsburg Con- 
Session). 

Confessional, influence of the employed 
against Luther and his doctrines, 237 
attacked by the Reformer, 238. 
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Conrad, Cotta, wife of, assists Luther in 
his distress, 40; the son assisted by 
Luther, 41. 

Constance, council of, 13; its demands for 
reform, ib.; dissolved by Martin V., 14. 

Constantinople, patriarchs of, 3. 

Consubstantiation, question of, 474, 

Convent life of Luther, 47 et seq. 

Convents, Luther’s inspection of the, 81 ; 
heads of promulgate the doctrines of the 
Reformation in the Western Church, 389 ; 
forsaken, 446, 447. 

Cranach, Lucas, his satirical engravings, 
239; the friend of Luther, 278; the 
painter of the Reformation, 430, 

Cruciger, Gaspard, a convert to Luther’s 
doctrines, and his assistant in translating 
the Bible, 201. 


D. 


Decrerats of Isidorus, 4. 

‘« Defender of the Faith,’”’ title of conferred 
on Henry VIII., 385, 

De Roma, the Jacobin persecutor, 491, 
492. 

Devil and the inkstandof Luther, shown 
at Wartburg, 350. 

De Vio, Cardinal Thomas, legate of Rome, 
undertakes proceedings against Luther, 
141; his meeting with the elector of 
Saxony, 150; a zealous defender of 
scholastic theology, 152; Luther appears 
before him, 158; his numerous disputa- 
tions with Luther, 159—172; publishes 
the Pope’s decree on the doctrine of 
indulgences, 177; his great influence at 
Rome in obtaining the condemnation of 
Luther, 216; affirms that the Pope was 
absolute monarch of the Church, 483; 
refuted by Jacques Allmain, ib. 

Diversity, unity in, 453, 

Doctrine, errors of, early introduced into 
the Church, 6, 

Dominicans, Luther’s disputes with the, 
85; the supporters of ‘Tetzel and his in- 
dulgences, 116, 117; their rage against 
Luther, 1)8; their horror at seeing 
Luther enter their church, 199; of Berne, 
288; their pretended mifacles, 289, 290 ; 
their impostures exposed, 291. 

Draco, John, pastor of Miltenberg, perse- 
cutions of, 404. 

Dresden, Luther’s visit to, 83, 84. 

Du Blet, the reformer, 498, 

Duprat, Antoine, his infamous character, 
487, 488. 

Durer, Albert, his artistic genius, 430. 


Ee 


EsERHARD, of Wurtemberg, 23. 


Ecclesiastical constitution, produced in 


Hesse, 511; its fundamental principles, 
611, 512. } 
Ecelesiastical polity, 469. 
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Eck, Dr. John, professor in the university 
of Ingoldstadt, and a friend of Luther’s, 
87; anecdote of, 87, 88; opposes Luther, 
123, 124; publishes his ‘‘ Obelisks,’’ 124; 
Luther’s reply to him, ib.; republishes 
his theses in opposition to Luther, 184; 
his contests with Carlstadt, 184, 199; his 
disputes with Luther, 185, 198; at the 
Leipsic discussions, 191 et seq.; des- 
cription of, 191i; calls for vengeance on 
Luther, 206; visits Rome, and invokes 
the power of the Vatican against Luther, 
213, 214; returns to Saxony with the 
bull of excommunication against Luther, 
223, 224; insulted at Leipsic and 
at Erfurth, 225; reads the charges 
against Luther at the diet of Worms, 
264; publishes a translation of the Bible 
in opposition to Luther, 411; the prin- 
cipal disputant at the Baden conferences, 
475; his theses, 476; his vain attempt to 
refute the Augsburg Confession, 554. 

Edemberger, Lucas, the friend of Luther, 
52, 

Egranus, of Zwickau, Luther’s letter to, 
against Dr. Eck, 124. 

Einsiedlin, legendary history of, 300; 
Zwingle called to the chapel of, ib.; 
superstitious observances connected with 
peer ch by him, 392; conference at, 
326. 


Eisenach, Luther’s removal to, 39. 

Eisleben, the birthplace of Luther, 35. 

Empire, candidates for election to the, 208 
—219, 

Emser, Jerome, professor at Leipsic, and 
secretary to George duke of Saxony, 84; 
invites Luther to a supper-party, 85; at 
the Leipsic discussions, 187 et seq.; his 
contest with Luther, 204; his reply to 
Luther hung on a gallows, 239; publishes 
a translation of the Bible in opposition 
to Luther’s, 411. 

Erasmus, his great learning and abilities, 
25; an earnest supporter of the Scrip- 
tures, but not a reformer, 26, 27; com- 
pared with Luther, 27; defended by 
Luther, 73; Luther’s opinion of, and 
anxiety respecting, 78; his high opinion 
of Luther, 110; consulted by Frederick 
duke of Saxony, 236; his opinion 
in justification of Luther, ib.; his 
meeting with Ulrich Zwingle, 297; 
opposes the mass, 352; his residence at 
Basle, 461, 462; his cruel treatment of 
Hutten, 462, 463; his doubts and oscil- 
lations disgust Luther, 463; his dispute 
with Sir Thomas More, 463, 464; his 
paper war with Luther, 464—468; hia 
diatribe on the freedom of the will, 466; 
his anger and bitterness against Luther, 
468 ; threatened by the Inquisition, 500. 

Erfurth, Luther’s convent life at, 47 et seq. ; 
quitted by Luther, 62; convent of, 80; 
Luther’s reception in, 256; and his 
preaching, 257, 

Eric, duke of Brunswick, 2732. 
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Esch, persecution of, 405 ; burnt alive, 406. 

Evangelical Christians, their faith touching 
different doctrines, 550, 551. 

Evangelical princes at the diets of Spires, 
507, 514; their famous ‘“ Protest?’ 
against the imperial decree, 515—518; 
their protest reduced to a judicial form, 
520; quit Spires, ib. 

Excommunication, Luther’s 
against, 137, 


discourse 


F, 


Fairu, doctrine of, 6; ‘‘ the Just shall live 
by,’’? Luther’s favourite maxim, 63, 66, 
67, 70; Luther’s preaching on, 75, 76; 
the Scriptures the sole rule of, 135; jus- 
tification by, Luther’s commentary on, 
204, 

Fanaticism, at Zwickau, 359—361, 

> papal, fierceness of, 413. 

Farel, William, gives a powerful impulse 
to reform in Switzerland, 478; biogra- 
phical notices of, 480 et seq.; his con- 
version, 483; his connection with Cco- 
lampadius, 495; his call to the ministry, 
496; drowns an idol, 497; his flight, 
498. 

Fathers, the authority of the Scriptures 
preferred to the, 199; Melancthon’s 
opinions on the, 203; to be explained 
after the Scriptures, ib. ; use of the, 533. 

Feldkirchen, Bernhard von, his theses com- 
hated by Luther, 80, 81. 

Ferdinand of Austria, brother of Charles 
V., 507 ; his tyrannical assumption at the 
diet of Spires, 507, 513—519; publishes 
the imperial decree in favour of the edict 
of Worms, 509; dissolves the diet, 515; 
his fanaticism, 539. 

Fichtel, Bernard, his compulsory recanta- 
tion, 414. 

Fisher, John, bishop of Rochester, his 
piety and learning, 382. 

Five Cantons, form a perpetual league for 
the defence of the faith, 560. 

Fleck, Dr., his sanguine opinion of Luther, 
110. 

France, establishes the temporal power of 
the popes, 4; takes her place in the great 
movement which agitated the Christian 
world, 478, 479 et seq.; the Inquisition 
set to work in, 499; persecutions in, 498 
—504; influence of the Reformation in, 
503; transformation of the language, 
503, 504, 

Francis I., king of France, a candidate for 
the empire of Germany, 209; ascends 
the French throne, 297; his subjugation 
of the Swiss, 300; his contests with 
Charles V., 396, 397; the important 
events of his reign, 484 et seq.; his 
encouragement of letters, 486; at war 
with Charles V., 498; captured at the 
battle of Pavia, ib. 

Franciscans of Juterbock, their contest 
with Luther, 204; their antagonism to 


the Dominicans, 289; promulgate the 
doctrines of the Reformation throughout 
the Western Church, 389, 

Frankfort, assembly at, for election of the 
emperor, 208—210; Luther’s visit to, 
259. 

Frederick, elector of Saxony, the great 
reformer of the age, 20, 21 ; his prophetic 
dreams, 103, 104; threatened by Tetzel, 
117; defeats the intentions of the emperor 
Maximilian at Augsburg, 138; writes to 
Cardinal Rovere at Rome, 139; Pope 
Leo’s flattering letter to, 142; befriends 
Luther, 156; his letter to the Pope’s 
legate in favour of Luther, 174, 175; he 
refuses to send him to Rome, orto banish 
him from his states, 175; the Pope’s 
golden rose to be presented to, 180; 
becomes administrator of the empire on 
the death of Maximilian, ib.; agrees 
with the elector of Treves to refer the 
inquiry respecting Luther to the diet of 
Worms, 184; receives the golden rose, 
204; a candidate for the empire of Ger- 
many, 209; gives way to Charles I. of 
Spain, ib.; refuses the Spanish presents, 
and secures the German liberties by a 
capitulation, 210; grants protection to 
Luther, 211; refuses to condemn Luther, 
235; consults Erasmus, 236 ; his letter to 
Charles V. respecting Luther’s attending 
the diet of Worms, 242; hisalarm at the 
progress of reform, 352; his character- 
istics and pacific objects, 363; Pope 
Adrian’s menacing letter to, 402; in- 
sulted by the emperor, ib.; advice of 
the Wittemberg fathers of the Reforma- 
tion to, ib.; exposed to the storms of 
persecution, 408; his last hours, 444; 
his death, 445. 

Frederick von Thun, 269. 

Free will, Erasmus on, 466; faith of the 
evangelical Christians respecting, 551. 

French, Scriptures translated into, 490. 

Freundsberg, General, marches against 
Rome, 510; his death, ib. 

Friars, promulgate the doctrines of the 
Reformation, 389. 

Frobenius, John, 145; the printer of 
Luther’s works, 184. 

Frosch, John, the friend of Luther, 155, 

Fuggers, merchants of Augsburg, 99. 


G. 


GALATIANS, Epistle to the, Luther’s com- 
mentary on, 204. 

Gallican clergy. no true independence 
found among the, 489. 

Galster, the reformer of Schaffhausen, be- 
headed, 315. 

Geholfen, Maternus von, massacred, 441, 
442, 

Geisshtisler, Oswald, his meeting with 
Ulrich Zwingle, 297. 

General council of the Church, Luther’s 
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appeal to a, 177, 178; his appeal to, 
against the Pope’s bull, 229, 230. 

Geneva, the scene of Calvin’s labours, 561. 

George, duke of Saxony, Luther’s introduc- 
tion to, 83, 84; hears his preaching, 84 ; 
his opposition to Luther, 185; his reply 
to the bishop of Leipsic, 186; at the 
Leipsic discussions, 187 et seq.; his 
horror at hearing Luther’s sentiments, 
198 ; invites Luther to meet the Spanish 
ambassador at a splendid entertainment, 
206; his speech at the diet of Worms, 
246; his list of grievances against the 
court of Rome, 246, 247; his persecuting 
spirit, 364; at the head of religious per- 
secutions, 403; takes up arms against the 
revolted peasantry, 441. 

George, Prince, of Anhalt, 189; the serious 
reflections and important results pro- 
duced on his mind by the Leipsic discus- 
sions, 201. 

Gerhard, of Rotterdam, the reformer, 25 
(see Hrasmus). 

Germany, reformers of, 20 et seq.; elec- 
tion of emperor, 208—210; excitement 
in caused by Luther’s famous appeal, 
212, 213; irresistible progress of the Re- 
formation in, 389, 390; extended litera- 
ture of, 392, 393. 

Geroldsck, Baron Theobald von, his en- 
couragement of pure religion and letters, 
301. 

Glapio, the emperor’s confessor, attempts 
to negotiate respecting Luther, 243; his 
plot against Luther, 259. 

Glaris, Ulrich Zwingle appointed pastor of, 
204 


God, lessons from, 560, 

Golden rose, consecrated by the Pope, 
180; to be conferred on the elector of 
Saxony, ib.; presented to the elector, 
204. 

Golis, Laneta von, forsakes the convent of 
Nimptsch, 446. 

Gospel, its divine influence on earth, 1; 
refused at Leipsic, 195. 

Gospel preachers, raised up by Luther’s 
preaching, 133. 

Grebel, Conrad, 468 ; the promoter of Ana- 
baptism, 469, 470. 

Greek, study of, discouraged by the priest- 
hood, 11. 

Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), aspires to be 
the monarch of the world, 5; compelled 
to fly, ib. 

Grossn, Ave, forsakes 
Nimptsch, 446. 


the convent of 


H. 


HaGENAUD, sale of indulgences in, 96, 

Halle, sale of indulgences in, 345. 

Haller, Berthold, his letter to Zwingle, 
324; cited to the town-hall cf Berne, 
328, 329; saved by the people, 329; re- 
fuses to celebrate mass, 477. 
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Hans Sach, the German reformer, 32; 
biographical notices of, 32, 33. 

Hansschein, John, his meeting with Ulrich 
Zwingle, 297. 

Hebrew, study of discouraged by the 
priesthood, 11. 

Heidelberg, holding of the general chapter 
of the Augustinians at, 127; Luther’s 
journey to, 128; disputations at, 129, 


Heigerlin, John, 292. 


Helfenstein, Ludwig von, murdered by the 
revolted peasantry, 437. 

Henry, duke of Brunswick, his conversion, 
304; takes up arms against the revolted 
peasantry, 441. 

Henry IV., emperor of Germany, insults 
offered to by the church of Rome, 12. 

Henry VIII., king of England, a candi- 
date for the empire of Germany, 209; 
his work against Luther, 381; his mar- 
riage to Catherine of Aragon, 382; his 
acquaintance with Romish doctrines, 
383; burns Luther’s works, 384; and 
publishes his ‘‘ Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments ’’ against him, 385; receives 
the title of ‘‘Defender of the Faith,’’ 
ib.; his pride and arrogance, ib.; de- 
mands the punishment of Luther, 388. 

Heresy, cry of, raised against the doctrines 
of Luther, 205. 

Heretic, Luther charged with being a, 197. 

Hertzen, Ludwig. the Anabaptist, 469. 

Hesse, new church of, 511, 512. 

Hildebrand, Pope, his great political 
power, 12, 

Hilten, John, the reformer, 19. 

Hochstraten, the inquisitor, his furious 
menaces against Luther, 123; his perse- 
cutions, 405, 406. 

Hohenlohe, Count, seized by the revolted 
peasantry, 439. 

Holland, revolt of the peasantry in, 431. 

Holy League, formed by Clement VII., 


509. 

* Hostelry of the Just,’’ 20. 

Hettingen, martyrdom of, 459. 

Human ability, dispute on, at the Leipsic 
discussions, 192. 

Humanists, their doctrines, 22. 

Hund, Burkard von, lord of Altenstein, 
282. 

Huss, John, the Bohemian reformer, 15; 
his dream, 16. 

Hussite, Luther charged with being a, 
197, 

Hutten, Ulrich von, the German reformer 
28; his philippics against popery, 1b 
letters of, 29 ; offers protection to Luther, 
212; his satirical writings, 239; his 
visit to Basle, 462; his cruel treatment, 
ib. ; his death, 463, 


I. 


IpoLatry, Luther’s sermon against, 76, Va 
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Images, destruction of, 862, 420, 458; dis- 
cussion on, 423, 

Imperialists, assault and sack Rome, 510. 

Indulgences, Romish introduction of, 7; 
profits thence arising, 8; publicly sold 
in Germany by Tetzel, 89 et seq.; 
Tetzel’s preaching and oratory in sup- 
port of, 90—92; public sale of the, 93; rich 
accommodated with, 95 ; numerous anec- 
dotes connected with, 96 et seq.; story 
of the shoemaker’s wife who had received 
one, 96, 97; popular opinions on, 98; 
granted by Leo X. to meet his pecuniary 
necessities, 100; the general farming of 
them conceded to Albert, elector of 
Maintz, ib. ;\their management granted 
to Tetzel, ib.; Luther’s ninety-five 
theses against the, 105, 106; the effect 
of Luther’s propositions against not 
foreseen, 107; Luther writes to the Pope 
on the subject of, 134, 135; Leo X. 
issues a bull to confirm the doctrine of, 
177; sale of in Switzerland, 304, 308; 
revived, 344, 345. 

Ingoldstadt doctors, their rupture with 
the Wittemberg doctors, 125. 

Inigo Lopez Recaldi (Ignatius Loyola), his 
high qualities and bravery, 397 (see 
Loyola). 

Innocent VIII., issues his bull against the 
Vaudois, 479, 480. 

Inquisition, set to work in France, 499. 

Isenach, Luther’s illness at, 258. 

Isidorus, decretals of, 4; their absurdities 
and contradictions, ib. 


J. 


JANSENISM, failure of, 467, 468. 

Jena, strange rencontre in the Black Bear 
inn at, 366; Luther’s preaching at, 420, 
421; meeting of Luther and Carlstadt at, 
427. 

Jetzer, John, legendary stories respecting, 
289, 290; he reveals the imposture, 291. 

Jewish books, disputes respecting the 
burning of, 75. 

Joachim of Brandenburg, permits the read- 
ing of the Bible, 378. 

Jodocus, the old master of Luther, 133, 

John of Bude, martyrdom of, 413, 

John of Hoche, the reformer, 18, 

John of Wessalia, the reformer, 18; his 
martyrdom, ib. 

John, duke of Saxony, takes up arms 
against the revolted peasantry, 4413; at 
the diet of Spires, 508; attends the 
Augsburg Confession, 542. 

John Frederick, son of Duke John, a 
Lutheran, 235, 

John III., of Portugal, marries the sister 
of Charles V., 412, 

Jonas, Justus, the fellow-labourer of 
Luther, 256. 

Jubilees, Romish introduction of, 8. 

Juda, Leo, the colleague of Ulrich Zwingle, 
293, 294. “ 
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June, the glorious 25th of, at Augsburg, 
548, 

Justification by faith, Luther’s commen. 
tary on, 204, 


K. 


Kemper, Stephen, preaches the doctrines 
of the Reformation, 389. 

Kessler, Jobn, his strange adventure at 
Jena, 366; meets with Luther, 366— 
369. 

Kestner, John, his advice to Luther, 151. 

Ketha, the name given by Luther to his 
wife, 450. 

Knight George, the assumed name of 
Luther during his captivity, 283, 331; 
lives in solitude and unknown, 337; his 
letters to his friends, ib.; his studious 
and contemplative habits, 337, 338; his 
literary labours, 339; anecdotes of, 341 
(see Luther). 

Knipstrow, John, a defender of Luther and 
opponent of Tetzel, 117; sent to the 
convent of Pyritz, 118. 

Konigsfeld, nuns of released, 461. 

Koppe, Leonard, aids the escape of the 
nuns of Nimptsch, 446, 

Kranz, Albert, his fear for Luther’s safety, 
113. 

Krapp, Catherine, married to Melancthon, 
218. 

Kronberg, Harmuth von, the German 
reformer, 31; offers protection to Luther, 
213. 


L. 


LaIuuikR, Dr. John, the reformer, 18. 

Lambert, Francis, the Franciscan, 324; his 
contest with Zwingle, ib.; his conver- 
sion, ib.; persecution of, 405, 407; at 
Marburg, 528. s 

Lange, John, prior of Erfurth convent, 
86; the friend of Luther, 128, 129; vicar 
of the Augustinians at the Leipsic dis- 
cussions, 187 et seq. 

Latomus, Luther’s refutation of, 340. 

Laymen, their influence at the diet of 
Spires, 508. Z 

League, papal, of Ratisbon, 425. ‘ 

‘League of poor Conrad,” the, 431; its 
objects, ib. § 

Leagues, political, formation of, 431. 

Leclerc, John, the reformer, at Meaux, 492 ; 
breaks the papal images, and is burnt to 
death, 493. ; 

Lefevre, of Paris, his lectures on the Bible, 
481; his friendship for Farel, ib.; his 
conversion to Protestantism, 483; his 
retirement to Meaux, 490; his flight, 
500. 

Leiffer, George, Luther’s correspondence 
with, 79, 80. 

Leipsic, refuses the Gospel, 195; the stus 
dents quarrel with those of Witteme 
berg, ib. 
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Leipsic discussions, 179 et seq , 182, 184; 
the various disputants at the, 187 et 
seq.; dispute on human ability, man’s 
liberty as a moral agent, &c., 192, 193; 
great wound inflicted on the papacy by 
these discussions, 200; productive of 
serious reflections and important results, 
200, 201. 

Leo X., his encouragement of literature 
and the arts, 13; character of, 99; his ex- 
travagance and great demands for money, 
ib.; his granting of indulgences, 100; 
his high opinion of Luther’s theses, 111; 
Luther’s lettter to, 136; appoints an 
ecclesiastical commission at Rome to 
judge Luther, 139; the university of 
Wittemberg writes a letter of interces- 
sion to, 140; his furious letters against 
Luther, 141—143; his flattery of the 
elector of Saxony, 143; his brief against 
Luther, 173; issues a bull to confirm the 
doctrine of indulgences in the points 
attacked by Luther, 177; his bull fulmi- 
nated against Luther, 217; Luther’s 
sarcastic letter to, 222, 223; Luther’s 
solemn protest against his bull, 229; 
pronounced to be an unjust and tyran- 
nical judge, 230; his bull burns by 
Luther, 231; confers the title of ‘* De- 
fender of the Faith’’ on Henry VIII. 
for his ‘‘ Defence of the Seven Sacra- 
ments,’’ 385; unites his forces to those 
of Charles V., 399; his death, 400; 
succeeded by Adrian VI., ib. (see Pope). 

Letters, state of, 425, 428, 429. 

** Letters of Obscure Men,’ a satire on 
the monks, 29, 30 

Liberty of man as a moral agent, disputed 
at the Leipsic discussions, 193. 

Libraries, Luther’s regulations respecting, 
428. 

Limburg, James, the reformer, 511. 

Linden Brothers, preaching of the, 391. 

Link, Wenceslas, a friend of Luther’s, 151, 
152. 

Literature, its attacks on popery, 13; 
stimulus given to it by the Reformation, 
392, 393. 

Liturgy, an old one discovered in Switzer- 
land, 299. 

Lord’s Supper, Luther’s exposition of the, 
204, 205; form of celebrating altered, 
356, 367; question of the, disputed 
between Luther and Carlstadt, 417 et 
seq.; re-established at Zurich, 460; 
Luther’s defence of the, 521; disputes 
of the reformers respecting the, 474, 
526 et seq. 

Lorenz von Bibra, bishop of Wurtzburg, 
declares his public approvalof Luther, 111, 

Loreti, Henry, 292. 


Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis I., 487, 


488; regent of France, 498. 

Louvain doctors, their proceedings against 
Luther, 228; deceived by the populace 
ets popish works instead of Luther’s, 


Low Countries, persecutions in the, 403 
404, 405. 

Lowenstein, counts of, seized by the re- 
volted peasantry, 439. 

Loyola, Ignatius, his high qualities, 397 ; 
his gallant defence of Pampeluna, ib. ; 
born in the castle of Loyola, ib.; his 
sudden fanaticism and misery, 398 ; his 
dreams and ecstasies, 399. 

Lucerne, commotion in, 327; banishes 
Myconius the reformer, 328. 

Luneburg, Duke, commences reform in his 
states, 427. 

Lupulus, opens a school at Berne, 288. 

Luther, James, the brother of Martin 
Luther, 281, 282. 

, John and Margaret, the parents of 
the great reformer, Martin Luther, 35 ; 
biographical notices of, 35—39. 

LuTuHer, MARTIN, the illustrious reformer, 
compared with Erasmus, 27; enters 
on the stage of the reformation at 
an important period, 34; biographical 
notices of, 35 et seq.; carried to 
school, 37; removed to Magdeburg, 38; 
and thence to Eisenach, 39; his rapid 
progress, 41; goes to Erfruth, 42; 
discovers the Bible, 43; his dangerous 
illness, 44 ; revisits Mansfeld, 45; makes 
a vow, 46; enters a convent at Erfruth, 
47; his convent life, 48 et seq.; his 
severe asceticism, 51; his sense of sin, 
52; his conversation with Staupitz, 56; 
his doctrinal difficulties, 58; his oldest 
extant letter, 60 ; is consecrated as priest, 
61; leaves Erfurth, and is appointed 
professor to the university of Wittem- 
berg, 62; becomes a public teacher, 63, 
64; is elected city preacher, 65; his 
journey to Rome, 66, 67; his disappoint- 
ment, 69; great crisis in his life, 71; 
made doctor in theology, 72; opposes the 
schoolmen, 73; his preaching, 75; his 
sermon on idolatry, 76; his university 
expositions, 77; his teaching on charity, 
79; his inspection of the convents, 81; 
his introduction to Duke George of 
Saxony, 83; effect of his preaching, 84; 
his disputation at Dresden, 85; his 
ninety-nine theses, 86; hears of Tetzel’s 
sale of indulgences, 100, 101; refuses to 
grant absolution on the strength of the 
indulgences, and denounces the sale of 
them, 101, 102; nails up ninety-five 
theses against the doctrine of indulgences 
at the church-door of Wittemberg, 105 ; 
specimens of his propositions, 106, 107 ; 
his letter to Albert, elector of Maintz, 
108; immense circulation of his theses, 
109; highly favourable opinions expressed 
by Erasmus, Emperor Maximilian, and 
Pope Leo X., 110,111; his friends alarmed 
for his safety, 113, 114; finds himself 
alone against Rome, 114, 115; his 
sermon answered by Tetzel, 115; Wim- 
pina’s theses against him, 116; the monks 
and the schools attack him, 121 et seq. ; 
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attacked by Prierias, the Dominican, 121, 
122; furious menaces of the inqusitor 
Hochstraten, 123; his bold reply, ib.; 
opposed by Dr. Eck, ib.; his virulent 
remarks on the doctor’s ‘‘ Obelisks,’’ 
124; his ‘‘ Asterisks,’’ written in reply, 
125; publishes various popular works, 
which were rapidly disseminated, 126; 
denounced by the Dominicans, ib.; his 
discourse on remission of sins, 126, 127; 
his journey to Heidelberg, and his dispu- 
tations there, 128—131; his twenty- 
eight ‘‘ Paradoxes,’’ 129, 130; writes to 
the Pope on the subject of indulgences, 
135; his enunciation of his doctrines, 
135, 136; increases in fame and popu- 
larity, 137 ; cited before an ecclesiastical 
court at Rome, 139; the Pope’s furious 
letters against, 141—143; meets with 
Melancthon, 147; his translation of the 
Bible, 148; summoned to Augsburg, 
149; his arrival at Nuremberg, 152; his 
interviews with Serra Longa, 153—156; 
obtains safe-conduct, 156 ; appears before 
the Pope’s legate, Cardinal De Vio, 158; 
his disputations with the legate, 159— 
172; appeals to Rome, and flies from 
Augsburg, 172, 173; the Pope’s brief 
against, 173; befrierJed by the elector 
of Saxony, 174, 175; again reaches 
Wittemberg, ib.; warned to quit Wittem- 
berg, 176; publishes the ‘* Proceedings 
of the Conference of Augsburg,’’ ib. ; 
appeals to a general council, 177; his 
interviews with Charles von Miltitz, 181, 
182; resolutions agreed upon between 
them, 182; his theological disputes with 
Dr. Eck at Leipsic, 187 et seq.; de- 
scription of, 190; called a Bohemian 
heretic and Hussite, 197; his discus- 
sions productive of important results, 
200, 201; his confessions as to his con- 
version, 202; his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, 204; vindictive 
feelings and menaces against him, 210 et 
seq.; receives offers of protection, 212; 
his famous appeal on the reformation of 
Christianity, ib.; the Pope’s condemna- 
tion of him and his doctrines, 217; a 
great number of excommunications, 
maledictions, and interdicts pronounced 
against him, 218, 223; publishes his 
famous book, the ‘‘ Babylonian Coptivity 
ef the Church,’’ 219; attacks the pre- 
yailing errors of popery, 220; his sar- 
castic letter to Leo X., 222, 223; he 
ons to a general council of the 
Church, 229, 230; his first act of divorce, 
230; he burns the Pope’s bull, 231; his 
head demanded by the papal nuncios, 
234; his determined resistance, 237— 
240; the rapid circulation of his works, 
240; cited to the diet of Worms, under 
safe-conduct, 249; his journey there, 
255—260; his reception, 261, 262; brought 
before Charles V. and the great tribunal 
of the diet, 262, 263; his speech, 269; 


refuses to retract, 270; edict of the diet 
against him, 279; seized in the forest of 
Thuringen, and imprisoned in Wartburg 
Castle, 282; designated as ‘‘ Knight 
George,’’ 283 (see Knight George) ; his 
ideas produced agitation in the world of 
mind, 333; agitated state of Germany 
during his captivity, 334, 335 et seq. ; 
his work ‘“‘Against the New Idol of 
Halle,’’ 345, 346; his letter to the arch- 
bishop of Maintz, 346; his translation of 
the Bible, 349; his illusion respecting 
Satan, 350; escapes from Wartburg, ib.; 
revisits Wittemberg, 358; finally quits 
Wartburg, 364; a conservator, 365; his © 
adventures at Jena, 366—369 ; meets with 
his friends at Wittemberg, 370; resumes 
his daily preaching, 371; brings out his 
German translation of the Bible, 377, 
378; his writings publicly burnt in 
England, 384; Henry VIII. publishes 
his ‘‘ Defence of the Seven Sacraments’’ 
against him, 385; his reply, 386; exas- 
peration against him, 386, 387; his 
numerous publications, 393; preaches 
at Zwickau, 394; his writings burnt at 
Ghent, 396; Charles V.’s animosity 
against, ib.; Adrian’s sanguinary brief 
against, 401; his disputes with Luther 
on the Lord’s Supper, 417 et seq.; in- 
sulted at Orlamund, 423; publishes a 
violent work ‘‘ Against the Heavenly 
Prophets,’’ 425; his demands in support 
of the doctrines of the Reformation, 427, 
428 ; his call fur the regeneration of the 
schools, and the revival of literature, arts, 
poetry, and painting, 428—429; his 
marriage with Catherine von Bora, 449 ; 
his domestic happiness, 450; disgusted 
with the doubts and oscillations of 
Erasmus, 463; his paper war with 
Erasmus, 464—468 ; his discussions with 
Zwingle, 472-—475 ; attends the Marburg 
discussion, and disputes with Zwingle, 
Melancthon, and others, 524 et seq. ; his 
hymn sung in all the churches of Saxony, 
541; left at Coburg during the Augsburg 
Confession, 542 ; his sorrow at the deaths 
of Zwingle and Gicolampadius, 559. 
Luther’s spring, 282. 


M. 


MaGpeEsura, Luther’s removal to the ui. 
versity of, 38. . 
Man’s will, dispute on, at the Leipsik 

discussions, 192, 

Mansfeld, Luther’s early residence at, 36; 
revisited by Luther after some years’ 
absence, 45. 

Count Albert von, his warnings 
to Luther, 150. 

Mantz, Felix, persecution of, 470; put to 
death, 471. 

Marburg, theological disputations of the 
leading reformers at, 521 et seq. 
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Margaret, regent of the Low Countries, 
her reply to the Louvain doctors, 228. 
Margaret de Valois, her personal charms 
and high character, 485; her conversion, 
486, 487; her noble resolve to liberate 

her brother, Francis I., 505. 

Marignano, battle of, 298; its fruits, 299. 

Marriage of priests sanctioned by the re- 
formers, 325. 

Martin, the Carthusian, his touching con- 
fession, 16, 17. 

Martin V., dissolves the couneil of Con- 
stance, 14; the magnificenee of his 
retinue, ib. 

Martyrs of the Reformation, 405, 406, 407; 
of Austria, 413; in the states of the 
Catholic league, 413 et seq.; in France, 
493. 

Mass, contentions respecting the celebra- 
tion of the, 351, 352; low masses sus- 
pended, 354; Carlstadt preaches against, 
356; its fall, 357; Luther’s remarks on 
the, 371; its abolition in Switzerland, 
459. 

Mathesius, his high opinion of Luther’s 
theses, 112. 

Maximilian, emperor of Germany, a great 
reformer, 21; his high opinion of 
Luther’s theses, 111; holds an imperial 
diet at Augsburg, 138; his object re- 
specting his grandson Charles defeated, 
ib.; writes to the Pope, ib.; his death, 
180; anecdote of, 208. 

Mazurier, Martial, driven to recantation, 
493. 

Meaux, Christians at, 481. 

Melancthon, the German reformer, 24; a 
warm friend of Luther, 144 ; biographical 
notices of, ib.; his great acquirements, 
144, 145; called to the university of 
Wittemberg, 145; his reception, 146, 
147; his eloquence and learning, ib. ; 
meets with Luther, 147; assists him 
in translating the Bible, 148; at the 
Leipsic discussions, 187 et seq.; de- 
scription of, 193; his talents, 194; 
prompts Carlstadt, ib.; his character 
and learning, 202; the intimate coad- 
jutor of Luther, ib. ; his first theological 
work, 203; his marriage, 218; his do- 
mestic happiness, ib.; his address to the 
States of the Empire, 232; his per- 
plexities, 361; his ‘*‘ Theological Com- 
mon-places,’’ 379, 380; his meeting 
with Philip, the landgrave of Hesse, 426; 
publishes his ‘‘ Abridgment of the Reno- 
vated Doctrine of Christianity,’’ ib.; his 
opinions on Luther’s marriage, 449, 450; 
his regulations for visitation of the 
churches, 513; disputes with Zwingle at 
Marburg, 524 et seq. 

Mendicity abolished, 355. 

Michel d’Arande, the reformer, 498, 504. 

Miltitz, Charles von, the Pope’s legate, 
179; his visit to the elector of Saxony to 
ee the Pope’s ‘‘ golden rose,’’ 180; 

ia conferences with Spalatin, 181; cites 
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Tetzel to appear and defend himself at 
Altenberg, ib.; his interviews with 
Luther, 181, 182; resolutions agreed 
upon between him and Luther, 182; 
reproaches Tetzel, and threatens him with 
the Pope’s indignation, ib. ; his schemes 
for entrapping Luther, 183; and his 
endeavours to conciliate him, 221; his 
miserable end, 225. 

Mirisch, Melchior, of Antwerp, persecuted, 
403. 

Modo, bishop of Palermo, 261. 

Mohr, George, his fanaticism, 362. 

Monachism, attacked by Luther, 343, 344. 

Monastic life, everywhere superseded by 
those domestic bonds which God has in- 
stituted, 447. 

Monastic orders, promulgate the doctrines 
of the Reformation throughout the 
Western Church, 388, 389, 393. 

Monastic vows, ought to be abolished, 552. 

Monks, Luther’s opinion of, 75; their rage 
against Luther, 118, 119; their attacks 
upon him, 121 et seq.; celibacy of, 342 ; 
their disputes respecting mass, 351, 352 ; 
their exodus, 353. 

Monserrat, hermit cells of, 398. 

Montbrun, Count William de, 485 (see 
Briconné). 

More, Sir Thomas, his learning and piety, 
383; a favourite of Henry VJII., ib.; 
his defence of Henry, and abuse of 
Luther, 387; his dispute with Erasmus, 
463, 464. 

Mosellanus, at the Leipsic discussions, 189, 
191. 

Moulin, Francis, martyrdom of, 504. 

Moving pulpit at Worms, 395. 

Muller, John, leader of the revolted pea- 
santry of the Black Forest, 438. 

Munzer, Thomas, the ‘‘ new prophet” of 
Zwickau, 359; the fanatic and political 
enthusiast, 433; stirs up the peasantry 
to rebellion and massacre, 435, 437; 
overruns Switzerland, Alsace, Suabia, 
Saxony, and Hesse, 441; is defeated, 
captured, and executed, 442. 

Music, revival of under Luther, 429. 

Muterstatt, Peter, of Spires, 520. 

Myconius, Frederick, the historian of the 
Reformation, 9, 97; his picture of the 
state of religion at that period, 9; his 
conversion, 98; his dream, and its re- 
alization, 111, 112; named pastor of 
Zwickau, 112; declares against popery 
in the churches of Thuringen, ib.; his 
meeting with Luther, 151; persecution 
of, 316; deprived of his school, and 
banished, 327; denounced at Lucerne, 
328. 

Mystics, the, 14; their doctrines, 15. 


N. 


Nezssz, William, the famous geographer, 
259. . 
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Neumburg, Luther’s visit to, 255. 

New Testament, held in contempt by the 
priests and monks, 11; Luther’s Ger- 
man translation of the, 377; numerous 
editions published, ib.; followed by a 
translation of the Old Testament, 377, 
378; its publication one of the most 
important epochs of the Reformation, 
ib. 

Niger, Dr. George, his controversy with 
Luther, 130. 

“Nightingale of Wittemberg,’’ song of 
the, 429. 

Nimptsch, convent of, forsaken by the 
nuns, 446, 

Nuns, forsake the convent of Nimptsch, 
446; released at Konigsfeld, 461. 

Nuremberg, Luther’s visit to, 151; diet at, 
401; its sanguinary decision against 
Luther abandoned, ib.; re-opening of 
the, 408 ; its resistance to papal demands, 
409; calls for the convocation of a uni- 
versal Christian council, ib.; agrees that 
a secular council should be held at 
Spires, ib. 
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** OpeLisxs,’’ of Dr. Eck, written against 
Luther, 124; answered by Luther, 124, 
125. 

Ccolampadius, his meeting with Zwingle, 
297; returns to Basle, and is made vicar 
of St. Martin’s, 462; effects of his preach- 
ing, ib.; his work on the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, 474; disputes with 
the reformers at Marburg, 524 et seq.; 
his death, 558. 

Oetenbach, the nunnery of, 323. 

Old Testament, Luther’s translation of 
the, 377, 378. 

Olivetan, Pierre Robert, a defender of the 
doctrines of the Reformation, 484. 

Orlamund, religious contests at, 420; 
meeting of Luther and Carlstadt at, 
422, 423. 

Osiander, of Nuremberg, at the Marburg 
discussions, 530, 


P. 


PAINTING, revival of, under Luther, 429. 

Pampeluna, besieged by Francis I., 396; 
the nursing mother of popery, 397. 

Papacy, a great wound inflicted on, by the 
Leipsic discussions, 200; its monstrous 
assumption of power, 215; a lie in the 
presence of the Bible and the annals of 
nations, 215; its horrible cruelties in 
Switzerland,:459 ; caricatures of, exhibited 
at the diet of Worms, 508. 

Papal power established, 3; its influence 
over the Barbarian invaders, ib.; saved 
by Pepin, king of France, who estab- 
lishes its temporal authority, 3, 4; great 
abuses of, and the enormous profits 
thence derived, 9. 
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Papillon, Antoine, the reformer, 498, 504. 

** Paradoxes’’ of Luther, 129, 130. 

Paris, progress of the Reformation in, 479 
et seq. 

Pavanne, Jacques, the reformer, driven to 
recantation, 493; burnt, 500. 

Pavia, battle of, 498. 

Peasantry, revolt of the, 431, 435 et seq. ; 
their frightful butcheries, 437; their 
suppression, 442, 

Pelagius, his errors of doctrine, 6; his 
false doctrines exposed by Luther, 73. 

Pen, that could not be broken, 104, 

Penance, Romish introduction of, 7. 

Penitence, faith of the evangelical 
Christians respecting, 550. 

Pentinger, Dr., of Augsburg, 276, 

Pepin, king of France, saves the papal 
power, 3; establishes the temporal power 
cf the popes, 4. 

Persecution, fierceness of, in the Austrian 
states, 413; in the states of the Catholic 
league, ib.; in Bavaria, 414; spirit of, in 
France, 498—504. 

Pfeftinger, Degenhard, privy councillor of 
the elector of Saxony, 128. 

Philiberte, of Nemours, death of, 491. 

Philip, landgrave of Hesse, his friendly 
visit to Luther, 274; his meeting with 
Melancthon, 426; commands that the 
gospel should be preached in all its 
purity, ib.; takes up arms against the 
revolted peasantry, 441; invites the 
reformers to meet at Marburg, 521; his 
hospitality, 523; presides at the discus- 
sions of the leading reformers, 526 et 
seq. ; arrives at Augsburg, 542; his sud- 
den departure from thence, 555. 

Philips, the two, 426. 

Pilate’s staircase at Rome, 70. 

Pirchheimer, Bilibald, of Nuremberg, and 
his sisters, 226; bis name posted up with 
the Pope’s bull, 227. 

Pius II, pronounces the major excommu- 
nication against all who revolt against 
the papal authority, 179. 

Place, the adverb of, 531. 

Plenary indulgences, granted by Boniface 
VIIIL., 8. 

Pomerania, duke of, 189, 194. 

Pontarius, the chancellor of Frederick of 
Saxony, 243; his firmness, 244, 

Pontificate, assailed by Luther, 213. 

Poetry, revival of under Luther, 429, 

Poliander, the friend of Dr. Eck, 186; 
gained over to reform by the Leipsic dis- 
cussions, 200. 

Political administration, its peeuliar pro- 
vince, 552. 

Political leagues, formation of, 431. 

Political reform, as much wanted as a reli- 
gious one, 431. 

Pope, his supremacy disputed at Leipsic, 
185, 196, 199; Prierias’ work on his 
power and infallibility, 215; his con- 
demnation of Luther, 217; pronounces a 
great number of excommunications, 
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maledictions, and interdicts against 
Luther and all belonging to him, 218, 
223, 250; Luther declares against his 
right of imposing anything on a Chris- 
tian without his consent, 220; Luther’s 
sarcastic letter to the, 222, 223; his bull 
received with derision, 225, 226; Luther’s 
essay against the bull of Antichrist, 229 ; 
pees lampooned, 239; issues a new 
ull against Luther, cursing all re- 
formers, 242; Luther’s commentary 
thereon, 251; his bull of excommunica- 
tion thrown to the people, 253; orders 
the Inquisition to work in France, 499 
(see Leo X., Papal Power, and Rome). 

Pope Joan, legend of, 4. 

Popedom, called by Luther ‘‘a general 
hunt, headed by the bishop of Rome, to 
catch and destroy souls,’? 219; proved 
to be Antichrist, 238; satirical songs 
and pictures against the, 239. 

Popery, its vehement protest against by 
men of literature, 13 (see Pope). 

Pope’s ‘‘Constitution,’? submitted to 
Luther by Cardinal De Vio, 166. 

Popes of Rome, their vices and crimes, 
4,5; their abuses checked by Henry III. 
of Germany, ib.; their assumed autho- 
rity, 7. 

Popish works, burnt by the populace of 
Louvain, 228. 

Preaching in palaces, 507. 

Press, early influence of the, in Germany, 
392. 

Prierias, Sylvester, the Dominican, his 
attack on Luther and his theses, 121; 
his arguments and threats, 122; cites 
Luther before an ecclesiastical court at 
Rome, 139; his work on the power and 
infallibility of the Pope, 215. 

Priests of the church of Rome, a disgrace 
to religion and themselves, 10, 11; their 
ignorance, 11; their contempt for reli- 
gious ceremonies, 68, 69; celibacy of, 
342; promulgate the doctrines of the 


Reformation, 390; deserted by their 
flocks, 391. 

Printing, discovery of, 392; its powerful 
influence in promulgating the doctrines 


of the Reformation, 392, 393. 

Probst, James, prior of the Augustinian 
convent at Antwerp, persecuted, 403; 
his retractations, 403, 404. 

Proles, Andreas, the reformer, 19; preaches 
the necessity of reform in religion, 38. 
Prophets, disappear from Wittemberg, 376, 
Protestant confession sent to Charles V., 

554. 

Protestantism, principles of, 455; its pro- 
gress in Switzerland, 456 et seq.; esta- 
blishment of at the diet of Spires, 506 
—520; the famous ‘‘ Protest’? from 
which it derives its name, 515—518; 
definitively established by the diet of 
Augsburg, 555, 556. 

“ PROTESTANTS, T'HE,’’ a rame given to 
the evangelical princes who ‘‘ protested ” 
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against the imperial decree at the diet 
of Spires, 518; meeting of at Augsburg, 
538 et seq.; their declaration of faith in 
the Christian Church, 550. 

Publications, great increase of in Germany 
after the appearance of Luther’s theses, 
392, 393; number issued by Luther, 
393. 

Purgatory, Romish introduction of, 8; 
profits thence arising, ib.; release from 
by the purchase of indulgences, 9}. 


R. 


RaTisBon, Catholic league of, 410, 425 ; its 
violent anti-reform measures, 410, 411; 
tears the nation into two parties, 411. 

Reform, variations of, 452. 

REFORMATION, state of the Church before 
the, 1 et seq. (see Chu ch) ; preparations 
for accomplishing it, 12 et seq.; council 
of Constance, 13; the great reformers of 
the period, 15—34; Luther and his his- 
tory, 34 et seq. (see Luther and Leo X.) ; 
premonitions of the, and general awaking, 
33, 34; Tetzel’s flagrant abuses in the 
sale of indulgences pave the way for the, 
98, 99; need of, declared by Luther to 
the Pope, 135; a new phase commences 
on Luther’s appeal to a general council 
of the Church, 178, 179 ; Luther’s famous 
appeal, 212; agitated in the quiet valleys 
of Switzerland, 284; suceetstul progress 
of the, 325; progress of the, 331—333 ; 
progressive spirit of the, 388, 389; sti- 
mulus given to popular literature by the, 
392, 393; on the causes of the, 395, 396; 
its first martyrs, 406, 407; conspiracy 
against the, 411; papal league against 
the, 411, 412; dangers attending its suc- 
cess, 425; associations in defence of the, 
426; supported by several princes of 
Germany, 427; Luther’s demands in 
support of the, 427, 428; destined to 
renew its original diversity, 455; its pro- 
gress in Switzerland, 456 et seq. ; history 
of in France, 479 et seq.; its influence 
in France, 503; its continued spread 
amidst the flames of persecution, 511; 
confirmed forever by the diet of Augs- 
burg, 555, 556; advance of in Switzer- 
land, 556; dangers which threatened it, 
560, 561; Geneva and Calvin its great 
bulwarks, 561. 

Reformed princes at the Augsburg Cenfes- 
sion, 542, 547, 549. 

Reformers, their early efforts against 
popery, 15 et seq.; their fears for 
Luther’s safety, 113; the Pope issues a 
bull against them, 242; threatened with 
persecution, 364; persecutions of, 403; 

“their influence on the revolted pease 
santry, 443. 

Reichler, the inquisitor, his cruelties, 413, 

Relics, destruction of in Switzerland, 458. 

Religion, state of at the period of the 
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Reformation, 9; the priests a disgrace 
to, 10, 11; the ceremonies of treated 
with ridicule by the priests of Rome, 
68, 69; its twofold principles—mate- 
rialism and spiritualism, 417; state of, 
425, 428, 429, 

Religious liberty, vote for, 509. 

Remission of sins, Luther’s discourse on, 
126, 127. 

** Resolutions’? of Luther, 
Pope, 135. 

Reuchlin, John, the German reformer, 22, 
23, 145; his great learning, 23, 24; 
defended by Luther, 73; his sanguine 
opinion of Luther, 110. 

Revolt of the peasantry, 431, 435 et seq.; 
opinions of Melancthon and Luther on 
the, 435, 436; their horrible butcheries, 
437 ; princes of Germany in arms against 
it, 441; suppressed, 442. 

Rhenan, a scholar of Basle, 308. 

Rochester, bishop of, his defence of Henry 
VIII., and abuse of Luther, 387. 

Romkg, early pastors of, 2; their gradual 
encroachments, ib.; primacy of St. 
Peter invented, ib.; papal power esta- 
blished, 3; preparations for reforming 
the church of, 12 et seq. (see Church, 
Luther, and Reformation); one vast 
scene of disorder, 5; Luther’s visit to, 
65—70; dissoluteness of manners, and 
contempt for religious observances 
at, 68, 69; severity of her laws, ib.; 
Pilate’s staircase at, 70; the Domini- 
cans of, attack Luther, 121; thunders 
from, 134 et seq.; devotion of the people 
to her superstitions daily diminished, 
137; Luther cited before an ecclesiastical 
court at, 139; her anathemas against 
Luther, 141—143; bishop of, the sovereign 
pontiff, 197 ; papal bull from, 207; con- 
sternation caused at, by the spread of 
Luther’s doctrines, 213; determines on 
his condemnation, 214; the Pope’s bull 
fulminated against Luther, 217, 223; all 
the evils of Christendom attributed to, 
221; Duke George’s list of grievances 
against the court of, 246, 247; gene- 
ral complaints against, at the diet of 
Worms, 248; her abuses and licentious- 
ness, 298; her edict against Luther 
powerless, 336; her abuses begin to give 
way, 357; her consternation at the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, 410; capture 
and sacking of by the French, 510; 
superstitious practices of, 552. 

Romish church, belief in, not necessary to 
salvation, 198. 

Rotenhau, Sebastian von, defends the castle 
of Wurzburg, 439. 

Rouble, the Anabaptist, 469. 

Roussel, a zealous reformer, 485. 

Rovere, Cardinal Raphael, his letter to the 
elector Frederick against Luther, 136; the 
elector’s reply to him, 139. 
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SacraMENT of the Lord’s Supper, 
Luther’s exposition, 205; disputes re- 
specting the, 474. 

Sacraments of the Church reduced to three, 
—Baptism, Penitence, and the Lord’s 
Supper, 220; faith of the evangelical 
Christians respecting, 551. 

St. Peter, primacy of, invented, 2. 

Sale, Madame de la, impression made upon 
her by Luther’s preaching, 84; her 
death, 85. 

Salvation, comes from God as the gift of 
grace, 1, 2; effected by faith and good 
works, 6; taken by the Romanists out 
of the hands of God, and placed in the 
hands of the priests, ib. ; granted by the 
Romish church for money, 9; effected by 
the purchase of indulgences, 91 et seq. ; 
fulness of in Christ Jesus, 135; belief 
in the Romish church not necessary to, 
198 ; spread of the doctrine of, by grace, 
$31. 

Samson, the Franciscan, his sale of indul- 
gences in Switzerland, 304, 308, 310. 

Savonarola, Jerome, the reformer, 17; his 
martyrdom, 18 ; burnt at Florence, 255, 

Saxony, the chief seat of the Reformation, 
395 i evangelical preachers seek refuge 
in, ib. 

Schaumburg, Sylvester von, offerse protec- 
tion to Luther, 212, 

Scheurl, Christopher, of Nuremberg, 88 ; 
the friend of Luther, 125; Wenceslas, 
secretary of the city of Nuremberg, 151. 

Schinner, Cardinal, heads the Swiss in a 
war with France, 295, 298; enlists sol- 
diers at Zurich, 317. 

Scholastic theology, Luther’s remarks on, 
202, 

Schonfeld, Eve and Margaret, forsake the 
convent of Nimptsch, 446. 

Schoolmen, their doctrines opposed by 
Luther, 73. 

Schools, their attacks upon Luther, 121; 
Dr. Eck a professor of the, 123, 124; 
Luther calls for their regeneration, 428. 

Schuch, the reformer, burnt, 500. 

Schurff, the companion of Luther, 255. 

Schwarzerd, the German reformer, 24 (see 
Melancthon). 

Schwitz, canton of, takes the lead in opposi- 
tion to Zwingle, 323, 

Scotus, the inventor of the Francisian docs 
trines, 290. 

Scriptures, Luther prefers their authority 
to that of the fathers, 199 ; Melancthon’s 
opinions on the, 203; not to be ex- 
plained after the fathers, but the fathers 
after them, ib.; translated into French, 
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Seidler, the parish pastor, put to death for 
marrying, 34). 

Seitz, Simon, of Augsburg, 545. 
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Serra Longa, the Jtalia@ courtier, 153 ; his 
interviews with Luther, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 

Seven Sacraments, Henry VIII.’s Defence 
of the, against Luther, 335. 

Sickengen, Francis von, the German re- 
former, 28; his offer of protection to 
Luther, 212; his bravery and death, 30, 
31, 462. 

Sidonia, daughter of the king of Bohemia, 
and mother of George, duke of Saxony, 
83. 

Sin, Luther’s sense of, 52. 

Sins, Luther’s discourse on the remission 
of, 126, 127. 

Snepf, a warm admirer of Luther, 132, _ 

Sorbonne, the theological school of Paris, 
pronounces a verdict of heresy against 
the teachings of Luther, 358. . 

Spalatin, George, secretary of Frederick, 
duke of Saxony, and friend of Luther, 
74; Luther’s correspondence with, 78; 
writes to the elector’s secretary re- 
specting Luther, 140; his conference with 
Charles von Miltitz, 181; defends Luther 
against papal fury, 335; advises Luther 
not to enter Worms, 260. 

Spenlein, George, the friend of Luther, 
77; their correspondence, 78, 79. 

Spies, papal, encouragement of, 414, 415. 

Spires, secular council agreed to be held 
at, 409; forbidden by Charles V., 412; 
diet of, 506; opening of, 507; second 
diet of, 513; the imperial decree rejected 
by the evangelical princes, 514; their 
famous “ Protest,’’ 515—518. 

Se bishop of Augsburg, at Augsburg, 
540. 

Staufen, Argula von, invites the theologians 
to a public disputation, 392. 

Staupitz, John, the friend of Luther, 54; 
patronized by Frederick, elector of 
Saxony, 54, 55; becomes vicar-general of 
the Augustinians of Germany, 55; he 
visits the convent oi Erfurth, ib.; his 
conversations with Luther, 56—58, 62; 
recommends Luther to George, duke of 
Saxony, 83, 84; the friend of Luther, 
128, 129; vicar-general of the Augustin- 
ians, 136; his admonitory letter to Spa- 
latin, 149; his fears for Luther, 149, 150; 
his arrival at Augsburg, 161; his con- 
ference with the Pope’s legate, 168, 169, 

, Madeline, forsakes the convout of 
Nimptsch, 446. 

Storch, the new prophet of Zwickau, 359; 
his absurdities, 359—361. 

Strasburg, arrival of Zwingle and @colam- 
padius at, 522. 

Stubner, Mark, the new prophet of Zwickau, 
359, 360; his meeting with Luther, 375 ; 
disappears from Wittemberg, ib. 

Sturm, Gaspar, 249; delivers the emperor’s 
summons to Luther, 254. 

Suaven, Peter, thecompanion of Luther, 225. 

Superstitions of the Church, Luther’s 
preaching against, 76, 77. 
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Supremacy of the papacy, disputed at 
Leipsic, 185, 195, 199. 

Swiss, their resistance to France, 295; 
defeated at Marignano, 296. 

Switzerland, the Reformation agitatedin the 
quiet valleys of, 284; names of the leading 
reformers, 285; sale of indulgences in, 
304, 308; general movements in, 453; 
progress of the Reformation in, 456 et 
seq. ; the primitive cantons of refuse the 
new doctrines, 477; threatened invasion 
oe advance of the Reformation in, 
550. 

Syngram of Suabia, published by Brentz, 
474. 


T. 


Tauber, Gaspard, of Vienna, martyrdom 


of, 412, 413, 


Tetzel, John, a Dominican friar, appointed 


for the sale of indulgences, 89; his 
preaching and oratory, 90—92 ; his cere- 
monies for the sale of, 93; his mode of 
granting absolution, 94; receives asound 
flogging, 97 ; his flagrant abuses pave the 
way for the Reformation, 98; the general 
management of their collection confided 
to, 100; forbidden to enter Saxony, ib.; 
his rage at Luther’s opposition, 101, 102; 
answers Luther’s sermon, 115; his vio- 
lence against him, 116; his threats against 
all heretical opponents, 117; supported 
by Conrad Wimpina, and invested with 
the degree of doctor, ib.; his furious 
intolerance, 118; issues a second series 
of theses, ib.; his theses burnt by the 
students of Wittemberg, 120; visited 
with the legate’s indignatlon, 182; his 
peculations discovered, ib.; overwhelmed 
eo shame and despair, «83; his death, 
1D. 

Theological Common-places, Melancthon’s 
work on, 379. 

Theses of Luther, their immense circula- 
tion, 109 ; receive the approbation of 
Erasmus, Maximilian, and Leo X., 111. 

Thomas, Mark, the new prophet of 
Zwickau, 359, 360. 

Thuringen, Luther seized in the forest of, 
281. 

Tomitzsch, Wolff, aids the escape of the 
nuns of Nimptsch, 446. 

Toussaint, Pierre, conversion of, 493. 

Trebonius, professor in the university of 
Magdeburg, 41. 

Treves, archbishop of, 183, 274, 275; agrees 
with the elector of Saxony to refer the 
inquiry respecting Luther to the diet of 
Worms, 184; his conference with Luther, 
277. 


U. 


IJNniTy in diversity, 453. 
University expositions, by Luther, 77. 
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Urban Regius, anecdote of his early life, 
87, 88. 


Vv. 


Vavian, Joachim, 293, 

Valdez, Alphonso, 280. 

Vaud, Pierre, establishes a primitive 
Christianity, 15. 

Vaudois, progress of the Reformation in 
the, 479; the Pope’s bull issued against, 
ib. ; sanguinary treatment of the, 480. 

Vaugris, the reformer, 498. 

ibe persecution of, 405; burnt alive, 
400. 

Voet, John, the Franciscan monk, his 
conversion, 256, 


Ww. 


Watcpenses, their confession, 15. 

Walsh, Jerome, the Baden reporter, 476. 

Wartburg Castle, Luther seized and im- 
prisoved in, 282, 283 ; Luther finally quits 
it, 364. 

Wehe, Chancellor, 276. 

Weimar, Luther’s visit to, 151, 265. 

Weiss, Urban, of Fislispach, imprisoned, 
329. 

Wessel, John, the German reformer, 22, 

Wickliffe, the great reformer, 15. 

Wildhaus, origin of the village so called, 
285; the birthplace of Ulrich Zwingle, 
286. 

Wimpina, Conrad, his theses 
Luther, 116. 

Wine-glass, breaks in Luther’s hand, 275. 

Wirth, mayor of Stammheim, put to death 
by the papists, 459. 

Wittembach, Thomas, of Bienne, 293; his 
new doctrines, ib. 

Wittemberg, plague at, 82; firmness of 
Luther during its prevalence, ib.; ex- 
citement at, during Luther’s captivity, 
335, 336; Luther’s return to, 370; the 
nucleus and asylum of the Reformation, 
395; convent of forsaken, 447. 

Wittemberg doctors, their rupture with the 
Ingoldstadt doctors, 125. ¥ 

Wittemberg university, Luther appointed 
a professor, 63; his teaching at, 64; he 
is elected city preacher at, 65; alarm of 
the prior and sub-prior of, at Luther’s 
boldness, 114; Luther supported by the 
students of, 119, 120; the theses of 
Tetzel burnt at, 120; warm interest of 
the, on behalf of Luther, 140; Melanc- 
thon appointed to the, 145, 146; Luther 
warned to quit it, 176; the students of 
quarrel with those of Leipsic, 195; and 
publicly lampoon the Pope and cardinals, 


against 


239. 

Wolfgang, duke of Bavaria, his hospitable 
treatment of Luther, 129. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his great influence over 


Henry VIII., 381 ; his luxurious habits, 
383, 384. 

Word of God, triumph of the, 556. 

Worms, excitement at, during Luther’s 
captivity, 335 ; the moving pulpit at, 395. 

diet of, 240 et seq.; Charles V, and 
other illustrious princes assembled at the, 
241, 263; Luther cited to, 249; tribunal 
of, for the trial of Luther, 263 ; Luther’s 
speech before the, 269; divided opinions 
at the, 273; edict of, against Luther, 
279. 

Wurtemberg, papal persecutions at, 413, 

Wurzburg, storming of by the revolted 
peasantry, 439. 


Z. 


Ze, Matthias, of Strasburg, 522. 

Zeschau, Margaret and Catherine, forsake 
the convent of Nimptsch, 446. 

Zuphten, Henry von, savage murder of, 
415, 416. 

Zurich, a focus of light for Helvetia, 305; 
Zwingle appointed preacher to the cathe- 
dral of, ib.; plague of, 311; grand coun- 
cil at, 318—321; supplies troops to the 
Pope, 316; the centre of the Swiss 
Reformation, 356; agitated state of, 
859; public conferences in, 456; com- 
pletely emancipated from papal thral- 
dom, 457; noble reply of the council to 
the diet of Lucerne, ib.; the council 
abolishes the idolatrous festival of Ein- 
siedlin, and decrees the removal of all 
images from the churches of the canton, 
458; council of, persecutes the Ana- 
baptists, 470~-472, 

Zwickau, Tetzel’s throne of indulgence at, 
95, 96; the new prophets of, 359; their 
absurdities, 359—361; Luther’s preaching 
at, 394, 

Zwilling, Gabriel, declaims against the 
mass, 35) ; decries monachism, 353. 

Zwingle, amtmann of Wildhaus, 286; 
family of, in Switzerland, ib. 

Ulrich, pleads for Luther, 216; 

his vain attempts at conciliation, 226; 

early life of, 286, 287; sent to the uni. 

versity of Basie, 288 ; goes to Berne, ib.; 

his escape from the Dominicans, 289, 

291; goes to Vienna, 292; graduates at 

Basle, ib. ; his musical propensities, ib. ; 

appointed pastor of Glaris, 294; receives 

a grant from the Pope, ib.; joins thé 

confederates in a war with France, 2953 

publishes ‘The Labyrinth,’’ ib. ; studies 

the gospel in the original languages, 

296, 301; meets Erasmus and Qcolam- 

padius, 297; his mind turned against the 

abuses and corruptions of Rome, 298, 

299; quits Glaris, 300; called to Ein. 

siedlin, ib.; learns the whole of tha New 

Testament by heart, 301; effects of his 

gospel preaching, 302, 303; eleetad 
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preacher to the cathedral of Zurich, 305; 
his new doctrine, 306; his affability and 
hospitality, 307; his severe illness, 311; 
he denounces foreign service, 317; op- 
pores enforced fasting, 318 ; is summoned 

efore the grand council of Zurich, 319; 
bis noble speech, 320; his essay ‘‘ On 
the Free Use of Meats,’? 321 $ persecu- 
tions to which he is exposed, 321 et seq. ; 
his contest with Francis Lambert, 324; 


his marriage, 325; his fraternal letter, 329° 
340; fights for the truth at Zurich, 456 ; 
his triumphs, 457 et seq. ; his discussions 
with Luther, 472—475 ; departs for the 
Marburg discussions, 522; disputes with 
Luther, Melancthon, and Gcolampadius, 
524 et seq.; his political and religious 
principles, 557; engages in the battle of 
Cappel, ib. ;-deperately wounded, ih.« 
his death, 558, 
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